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FROM THE RANKS TO RANK. 


The man who has in him those qualifications and assur 
ances of success, intelligence, integrity and industry, is 
pretty certain to make a success wherever he may be 
placed. His talents may better fit him for one career in 
life than for another, but whatever he undertakes he will 
do well and successfully. A man with such qualities 
would be pretty apt to make his mark as a lawyer or 
doctor or preacher; as teacher, as scientific investigator, 
as a soldier or as a business man, and as a business man 
jn any line. No man is a universal genius, and so his 
success would be more marked in the line to which his 
talents were best adapted, but he would be unlikely to 
fail in any. 

There are other qualities than the above 
which modify the character of success. Some 
men are eminently successful in making 
money at a. sacrifice of some of the best 
things of life. Others may achieve a less 
noteworthy success of a financial sort, but 
whose achievements are broader in their 
scope, with results that the right-minded 
man will admit are more desirable. There 
is a hard-headed, hard-hearted sort of in 
anything but 
though it may command respect; but it has 
been demonstrated in many instances that 
there is a sort of wise, sympathetic honesty 


tegrity which is lovable, 


of spirit which commands affection. The 
man whose associates and competitors not 
only respect him for his ability and integ- 
rity but love him for his justice and kind 
ness, makes the true success. 

These thoughts are suggested by consider 
ing the career of the man whose portrait 
adorns this page, Col. Charles M. Betts, of 
Philadelphia. 
wealthier men in the lumber business than 
he, and perhaps some in the city of Phila 
delphia; there are many men whose names 
are more familiar to the public; there are 
many who have made more stir in the world 
of affairs; but there are not many who enter 
upon old age in a more graceful way or with 
a greater capital of esteem and affection 
than does he. 


There are doubtless many 


A successful business man, 
his success has been far broader than could 
be expressed by the capital he has accumu- 
lated, and in his personality he combines in 
harmonious relationship all the essentials 
of genuine success named or 
above. 


referred to 


It is not after all merely the great man— 
great in one or many things—that com- 
mands our highest admiration. It is rather the well- 
rounded character, the orderly combination of good quali- 
ties, mental, moral, physical and social. 

That the qualities we have named will insure sucess 
and that these qualities are possessed by Col. Betts, is 
shown by the history of his life, for in whatever direc- 
tion he has turned his attention he has commanded a 
fortune and bent men and things and events in a reason- 
able way and proper degree to his own service. He began 
48 a private in life and has come to commanding rank. 
In the civil war he entered as a private and in three 
years won by gallantry and honest service the title he 
bears. In business he also began as a private and is now 
one of the “captains of industry.” 

Charles M. Betts, son of John and Sarah C. Betts, 
was born in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, August 9, 1838. 
His boyhood life was passed on his father’s farm. After 
studying in academies in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
he entered in 1856 the employ of a wholesale lumber 
firm in Philadelphia, having satisfied himself that his 
tastes and talents were for a commercial life. 


Soon after the breaking out of the civil war he became 
connected with the quartermaster’s department, but he 
felt that duty required him to take a more active part in 
the struggle of the civil war and on August 12, 1862, he 
enlisted as a private in the 15th Pennsylvania cavalry, 
then forming. He was with a portion of that command 
at the battle of Antietam, after which the regiment was 
transferred to Louisville, Ky., where he was made first 
sergeant of Company EF. Soon the regiment was sent to 
Nashville and with some 300 of its members he partici- 
pated in the battle of Stone River under General Rose- 
erans. At the reorganization of the regiment, March 1, 
1863, he was commissioned captain of Company F, and 
given command of a battalion, as no major was com- 





COL. CHARLES M. BETTS, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


missioned until another reorganization. In a fight with 
the Cherokee Indians near Gatlinburg, East Tennessee, 
he was wounded in the left arm. This was December 10, 
1863. 


him, and at the opening of the campaign of 1865 he was 


In May, 1864, a major’s commission was given 


made lieutenant-colonel and given the active command 
of the regiment, its colonel, W. J. Palmer, having been 
promoted. 

Col. Betts took an active part in all the movements of 
the regiment except while on leave of absence because 
of his wound, and with Stoneman’s column participated 
in the exciting campaign through the western part of the 
Carolinas. In the final scene of the war, which involved 
the capture of Jefferson Davis, Col. Betts was a promi 
nent actor and received a special mention and recom- 
mendation for promotion from General Palmer. The 
closing portion of General Palmer's report of the excit- 
ing campaign in which Col. Betts was so prominent a 
“T desire to recommend for hon- 
orable mention and promotion Lieutenant-Colonel 


Charles M, Betts, commanding 15th Pennsylvania Cav- 


factor was as follows: 


alry, for gallant conduct in charging and capturing a 
South Carolina battalion of cavalry, with its command- 
ing officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson, in front of 
(ireensboro, N. C., on the morning of April 11, 1865. 
Also for thoroughly preserving the discipline of his 
regiment in an active campaign during which the troops 
were compelled to live exclusively on the country.” 

For that action at Greensboro, N. C., Col. Betts has 
lately received a medal of honor. 

He was mustered out of service with his regiment 
June 21, 1865. 

Col. Betis took up again his study of the lumber busi- 
ness and soon came to occupy a prominent position in 
Philadelphia lumber twenty-five 

years he was a member Jf the firm of Taylor 


circles. For nearly 
& Betts and since 1890 has been the senior 
member of the fizm of Chas. M. Betts & Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y. He 
has long been prominent in lumber circles 
and is recognized as one of the veterans and 
one of the leaders of the eastern trade. He 
was one of the incorporators of the Lumber- 
men’, Exchange of Philadelphia, served as a 
directos. in the organization and was its 
president in 1890. He is ex-president of the 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and in March, 1896, at the 
annual convention of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, held at Sagi- 
naw, Mich., was elected its president, which 
honor was repeated the following year at the 
convention in New York City. Col. Betts is, 
therefore, the second Philadelphia lumber- 
man to oceupy this position of so much emi- 
nence in the lumber trade, the other being 
Robert C. Lippincott, whe was elected at the 
meeting held a few weeks ago in Baltimore. 


Philadelphia 


He has thus been given every honor in the 
power of his associates in the lumber trade 
as lumbermen to confer. 

The firm of Chas. M. Betts & Co. is con- 
sidered one of the most substantial and reli- 
able wholesale institutions in the sections 
in which it operates. At Buffalo it is a 
white pine concern, but at Philadelphia does 
a more varied business, handling all sorts of 
As head of 
these two establishments, Col. Betts by that 


building lumber by wholesale. 


very fact would be given prominence, but his 
exceptional standing in the trade is due to 
other reasons. It rests upon his personal 
characteristics. Of commanding presence, 
suave manners and excellent address, he 
would instantly impress a stranger as one 
whose acquaintance it would be a privilege 
to make and whose intimacy it would be a pleasure to 
have. Further acquaintance would but confirm this first 
impression. A gentleman, who while not an intimate of 
Col. Betts is as yet in probably better position than 
any one else to know how he is regarded by his associates 
and competitors, says that he has never heard a word 
which might be construed as questioning his methods or 
intentions. In fact, he is considered almost severely 
punctilious in meeting all business engagements and in 
adhering strictly to the ethies of the trade. 
One feels on meeting him that he is in the presence of 
a truly wise man; one who has learned not merely busi- 
ness lessons but lessons in the practical and kindly 
philosophy of right living; of one whose heart is young, 
whose sympathies are acute and who, while lacking noth- 
ing of force of character, has had the sharp corners and 
the rough edges rounded by his contact with the world 
and adorned by his own thoughtful, kindly spirit with 
lines of grace. 
Not only in the lumber trade is Col. Betts highly 
(Continued on Page 14.) 
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Spring seems at Jast to have arrived, and yet we have 
had so many fresh installments of winter that it is haz- 
ardous to predict that warm weather will continue from 
now on, especially as the ice is not yet out of all the 
northern streams; but things are beginning to grow, and 
there is a bustle and stir that indicates that in fact the 
winter is over and gone. Not the least of the beneficiaries 
of the revival of trade are the retail lumbermen, who 
have become tired of their months of comparative inac- 
tivity. 

~o_ororrrorrorreraeaenr" 

A conclusion plainly to be drawn from an editorial 
interview had with those in charge of the commercial 
forestry exhibit at Paris, which interview will be found 
on another page, is that the average lumber manufac- 
turer or wholesaler is really in sympathy with that 
enterprise and willing financially to support it if it 
be personally presented to him. The one serious dif- 
ficulty has been the inability to secure this personal 
attention to the matter. The contributing exhibitors now 
enlisted actually number about 160, whose names the 
advisory board will presently ask to have published as 
an act of courtesy. This “roll of honor” will ultimately 
exceed, perhaps, 200 names, and it is a good thing to 
be identified with. For the good of the exhibit itself, 
for the advantage of the trade and of individuals it is 
hoped that many additional contributors will come 
promptly to the assistance of the board so as to relieve 
its devoted chairman of the heavy task put upon him, 
and which he has so unselfishly and bravely borne. 
While the building and exhibits are assured, further 
contributions are needed both as a matter of justice 
to the chairman of the board and for the creditable con- 
duct of the exhibit. The object of the movement is 
merely a business one and not a charitable affair, and 
there has been and will be no waste of means. The 
exhibit deserves the substantial as well as the sympa- 
thetic support of the lumber trade of the United States. 
The reputation of the industry for enterprise is in a sense 
at stake, and it will be a matter of regret to the lum. 
bermen of the country if through lack of cordial sup. 
port it should fall short of the most entire success. 

PAPO 

The time when yellow pine was the basis for a con- 
tracted and impoverished industry has passed away, and 
now in some respects it is the leading branch of the 
lumber industry of the United States. It is now one 
that develops new ideas and new features. Particularly 
has it been the field for legitimate business combina- 
tion—not trusts or price combinations, but those which 
come about by the influence, and the investment of cap- 
ital, of strong, forceful and far-seeing men, It is the 


home of the joint selling agency, where a number of 
mills will economize in this important and difficult 
branch of the business by placing their product on the 
market through one house, perhaps organized for the 
purpose. Another form of organization is set forth at 
length in the columns of this issue of the American 
Lumberman. It is a story of business courage, enter- 
prise and sagacity that is well worth reading. It 
recounts the building-up and the present status of one 
of the great lumber enterprises of the country; one that 
is, perhaps, in some particulars the greatest of any. 
There is in this story much that should be of sugges- 
tive value to other lumbermen, for, aside from detail- 
ing the operations of one institution, it is illustrative 
of what is going on on a smaller scale or in different 
lines elsewhere. 
APA 

When reports of cut prices in hardwoods are traced 
down, in the majority of cases they are found to be due 
to prices made on off-grade stock. There is a lot of unde- 
sirable stuff being offered at present. Every hardwood 
mill in the country seems to be raking together its odds 
and ends and shipping them into the markets as firsts 
and seconds. Naturally standard prices are not paid 
for this class of stock. 


SPADA 


It will be a safe wager that there will be an abundance 
of lath before the summer is half over. All the old lath 
mills which have been standing idle for years or have 
been consigned to the scrap heap have been furbished up 
and will soon be at work. All the new lath machinery 
that could be bought has been put in position, and not 
only have the saw mills which years ago abandoned lath 
production been re-equipped, but scores of little lath mills 
have been put up all over the country, some of them in 
pine slashings, some of them wherever a hundred cords 
of basswood bolts might be secured. There are going to 
be lath this year, and they will not be sold at $5 a thou- 
sand either. By the end of this year, certainly by the 
end of next, prices will have gone down to the bottom 
and then the machinery will be thrown out again, and 
then there will not be lath enough, and so the business 
will go on in endless sequence. 


so eS ed 


That stories. of activity in the lumber business on 
the Pacific coast have not been exaggerated is shown by 
the report of the Lumber Record Bureau, of San Fran- 
cisco, for sundry periods ending March 31. The report had 
reference only to redwood and to shipments from Hum- 
boldt, Del Norte and Mendocino counties, which cover 
practically the entire redwood production. March ship- 
ments amounted to 20,742,000 feet and were the larg- 
est on record for that month, the largest preceding 
March shipments having been 17,143,000 feet, in March 
of last year. Of these shipments 14,460,000 feet went 
to the bay of San Francisco, 3,296,000 feet to south- 
ern California, and 2,986,000 feet to all other ports. 
The shipments for the first three months of 1900 were 
also much in excess of the corresponding period of any 
previous year, which is a matter of record, the ship- 
ments for the three months being 56,736,000 feet. The 
largest preceding first quarter was in 1896, when 47,- 
578,000 feet was shipped. The shipments for the three 
months were divided by destination as follows: Bay of 
San Francisco, 14,460,000; southern California, 3,296,- 
000; Oregon and Washington, 113,000; Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, 292,000; Hawaiian islands, 1,029,000; 
Australia and Oriental ports, 1,345,000; Europe and 
Africa 207,000. 





A decision was handed down by the supreme court 
of the United States on Monday of this week which is 
of interest to a great many people in northwestern Wis- 
consin. It was concerning the eastern terminal and 
therefore the rights of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company. The court decided in two cases that Ashland, 
Wis., and not Duluth, Minn., is the eastern terminus of 
the road. There is involved in this decision the rights 
of homesteaders who took up land under the homestead 
law under the assumption that Duluth was the terminus 
and the title of timber lands secured from the Northern 
Pacific road by lumbermen. Among the latter is David 
Tozer, of Stillwater, Minn., whose title of 16,000 acres 
of pine land is thus affirmed. The contention was that 
the railroad company definitely located its eastern ter- 
minus at Duluth in 1872 by the purchase of an interest 
in the Lake Superior & Mississippi Railroad Company 
from Thomson Junction to Duluth. The Wisconsin 
supreme court refused to accept this view, and the opin- 
ion handed down Monday affirmed that decision. It was 
therefore held that the railway had right of way under 
the original act over lands in Wisconsin. 





TO REDUCE SUPPLY OR PRICES. 


A few years ago the fluctuations in demand and prices 
would give rise to projects for reducing the output of 
lumber when the demand decreased and when prices 
showed a weakness, or at any rate the suggestion of 
such a method of maintaining a steady range of values 
was always the first one to be made and seemed to be 
looked upon by the business community as the natural 
and logical way of bringing about what was desired. 
Production was not always reduced even when the plan 
was formally adopted, but there was abundant recog- 
nition of the necessity of maintaining a balance between 
supply and demand if prices were to be kept on an 
even keel. 

But now there seems to be little thought in the minds 
of most lumbermen of any such procedure, and the idea 
seems to be to run the mills at as high speed and as 
long hours and for as many days in the year as pos- 
sible and let the results take care of themselves. It 
may be that no harm will come from this course, for 
while the spring trade in the north has been delayed 
and has not been entirely satisfactory, the demand of 
the year may yet equal all expectations. Certainly thus 
far it has been about as good as that of last year for 
a corresponding period, and perhaps better. 

While, therefore, a word of warning may not be nec- 
essary as far as immediate policy is concerned, it is 
not well for the trade to lose sight of the fundamental 
principles of things. In any line which is not con- 
trolled by trust or combination relations between sup- 
ply and demand will fix values in spite of all that indi- 
viduals or associations can do. If the demand be larger 
than the supply prices will go up, if smaller they will 
go down. In times when the supply is greater than 
the demand, the only thing that can prevent a reduc- 
tion of prices is to reduce the supply. In the lumber 
trade the supply has usually been reduced only through 
the aid of the sheriff. It would be far better volun- 
tarily to reduce the supply to fit the demand than to 
wait for a forced application of trade laws. Then again, 
when prices are high there is a constant temptation to 
increase the supply. This is the natural method of 
equalizing things; but sometimes it is better to reduce 
prices voluntarily and not increase the product, rather 
than to take the chance of swelling the output unduly 
and thus force a reduction of prices and bring in a 
period of demoralization and uncertain values. 

A correspondent of the American Lumberman re- 
marked in regard to this point that it seems to him 
that a more sensible way, than to reduce prices when- 
ever there seems to be a little slackening of demand, 
would be to stop the overtime work of the mills. This 
suggestion is apropos and lumber manufacturers should 
not forget that this is the only safe and profitable way 
of adjusting relations of production and consumption. 


OPENING OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


On Sunday last the great exposition of 1900, cele- 
brating the close of the nineteenth century, was formally 
opened at Paris with impressive ceremonies and a won- 
derful gathering of men of official and individual promi- 
nence. But although declared open the Paris exposition 
is far from complete. On Monday the grounds were 
visited by a quarter of a million of people, but most of 
the buildings were stil] closed and will remain closed for 
a period ranging from a few days to several weeks. 

The Chicago exposition of 1893 was, if reports from 
Paris are reliable, in a much more advanced state of 
preparation at its opening than is now the French 
exposition. It is gratifying to note from the reports 
that the United States exhibits are nearer complete than 
those of any other country, and that in size and variety 
they far surpass those of any other country except 
France itself. 

It is to be regretted that the exhibit in which lumber- 
men are particularly interested has not yet been 
installed, but the building in the knock-down is on its 
way, having been shipped from Chicago two weeks ago, 
some of the exhibits are on the ocean and others will 
soon be forwarded, so that it is probable that by the 
time the exposition as a whole may be said otherwise 
to be complete the exhibit of commercial forestry in 
the Vincennes annex will be ready to display to lumber 
handlers and lumber consumers of the world what the 
United States has to offer in the way of commercial for- 
estry products. ; : 

The government exhibit of forestry is largely a scien- 
tific one. It is an elaborate and attractive one. Some 
states, notably California, represent to a grea_er or less 
extent their forest resources, but more the extraordinary 
or curious than the commercial products upon which 
foreign trade must be built. The lumbermen’s exhibit 








It will show the various 
commercial woods in the forms in which they seek a mar- 


will not be of this character. 
ket abroad. ‘There will be rough Jumber and dressed 
lumber and lumber worked into various forms, but it 
will all be such lumber as can be duplicated at any time. 
For this reason it is called a commercial exhibit, and 
should be of inestimable value in the future as showing 
the practical, every-day resources of the United States. 





FURNISHING ITS OWN CURE. 


There is a feeling among some lumber buyers, includ- 
ing some retail dealers, that the price record of Jast 
year was in part fictitious, and the result of artificial 
conditions; that it was the result of combination among 
manufacturers and wholesalers by which prices were 
pushed above their proper level. Based on the price 
record of the year there is even some talk about “trusts” 
in the lumber business. Our readers all know that, in 
the ordinary meaning of the term, there is no such 
thing as a trust in lumber and cannot be, at any rate 
on a scale sufficiently large to affect the general market. 
It is possible that a trust might be organized in some 
isolated locality, but even that has not beeen done and 
probably will not be. q é 

Not only is there not a trust or ironclad combination 
in lumber, but there is not even a price combination 
that has any real strength. ‘There are in various sec- 
tions and in different woods price committees and 
information bureaus that have enabled their members 
to act together in the matter of prices if they desired 
so to do; but these organizations have had no power 
other than that which comes from an understanding 
between business men of what it is practicable to charge 
for their commodity. This is not saying that these 
organizations have no effect on prices. They do accom- 
plish something by bringing their members to a com- 
mon understanding of the situation and so enabling 
them to act uniformly. Thus during 1899 prices were 
undoubtedly put up more generally, uniformly and rap- 
idly than could have been done without conference 
among the manufacturers and wholesalers, and with each 
individual or concern left to frame its price list accord- 
ing to its own knowledge. 

One of these price organizations has from the very 
beginning laid down as the fundamental principle upon 
which it would work that the prices which it should 
recommend must reflect the actual relationship between 
supply and demand—that if it should recommend. ficti- 
tious prices they would soon fall of their own weight. 
That such associations as exist in the lumber business 
have no compelling authority is shown by the history 
of the southwestern yellow pine market within the last 
month. Notwithstanding that the prices were no higher 
than would seem to be justified by the general conditions 
and by the probable demand of the year, they were higher 
than some thought were justified by the immediate situa- 
tion; and consequently there was some cutting done by 
individual concerns, and then the list was suspended, 
and then a new list lower than the old one was put into 
effect. 

Lumber buyers have discussed the advisability of 
meeting price organization by price organization—of 
organizing so as to Jower selling values. Recent history 
in the yellow pine market should prove to them that 
nothing of the sort is necessary, and that the yvame is 
not worth the candle. Lacking as it does and must the 
control of capital combinations, such matters in the 
lumber trade will adjust themselves, and long before any 
new organization having for its purpose to counteract 
the effect of alleged combination could be put on its feet 
the apparent necessity for it would have passed by. 





MANUFACTURING DEVELOPMENTS IN 
THE SOUTH. 


There are comparatively few people, even of the read- 
ing class, whose business does not take them quite gen- 
erally through the south who appreciate the extent to 
which that section is developing manufacturing inter- 
ests. There has been a wonderful change within the 
last few years and even within one or two years the 
increase has been phenomenal. Ten or twelve years ago 
manufacturing establishments were the rare exception. 
There were, of course, the saw mills and the cotton gins 
and the turpentine distilleries and some sugar mills 
and a few things of that sort. In Tennessee and northern 
\labama there was an infant iron industry. In eastern 
‘Texas there was also an iron center. Scattered through 
the south were machine shops and foundries of the 
smaller class. But for the most part it was a strictly 
agricultural community, with manufacturing confined 
to the comparatively crude things like those mentioned 
above. Now, however, all through the south, particu- 
larly east of the Missisisippi river, the factory town 
is coming to be almost as noticeable a feature as in 
Ohio or Pennsylvania. We say “coming to be,” for as 
yet this development is only in its earlier stages, but 
it is already advanced far enough to make a marked 
change in the commercial and industrial landscape of 
the south. 

The most important addition to southern industries 
has been the development of cotton manufacture. Hun- 
dreds of factories have gone up all over the southern 
country. Vor the most part they have not been grouped 
as is the case in the north, but they have been located 
in accordance with the idea that manufacturing should 
be done in connection with the raw material. So, jour- 
neying on almost any southern road, the traveler will 
find new villages surrounding a cotton factory. There 
has also been a great though not so remarkable a devel- 
opment in iron and steel manufacture, and there has 


also been a wonderful increase in the number of mis- 
cellaneous wood working establishments, 

The saw mill industry of the south was built up to its 
present point mainly by the demands of the northern 
trade. ‘his great outside requirement for southern tim- 
ber preducts has been responsible for most of the great 
saw mill plants of the south and the planing mills 
connected with them, but now there is a wood working 
industry being built up on the basis of the southern 
demand. 

In the cities and Jarger towns are being established 
planing mills which have for their object not the seek- 
ing of trade in the north but of supplying the home 
requirement. A good many saw mills have been estab- 
lished with this same idea in view, and in addition sash 
and door factories, interior finish shops, ang everything 
necessary for the building of a village or city has been 
put under way. 

Among the woodworking plants that have been estab- 
lished in large numbers are furniture factories. It has 
long been the complaint of southern economic writers 
that southern timber has paid freight to northern man- 
ufacturing points—St. Louis, Chicago, Grand Rapids, 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, ete.—there to be manufactured 
into furniture and then shipped back to the south, per- 
haps to be used within sight of the stump from which 
the timber of which it is made was cut. This was con- 
sidered a waste of energy and money. Furniture fac- 
tories are now being started all over the south, and 
particularly in the southeast is the development of this 
line of industry noteworthy. In North Carolina, espe- 
cially in the western part of the state, in the hard- 
wood producing belt, there has been a rapid develop- 
ment of this sort. A recent visitor to that section 
names as an instance the little city of High Point where 
there are now, he says, thirty furniture factories of 
various descriptions, some making frames, some suits, 
some chairs, some upholstered goods, with others being 
added or talked about. Most of these factories are 
sma]l compared with the great establishments of the 
north and with rather light capital, but they are pros- 
perous and the only difliculty they are meeting is in 
securing dry stock, particularly in oak. This just now 
is giving rise to an extraordinary demand in that see- 
tion for dry kilns. 

This increase in furniture manufacture is only one 
of the ways in which the southern woodworking indus- 
tries are being developed. It means a change in the 
course of the hardwood trade. It means a check to 
the rush of hardwood lumber moving north, and, by its 
results in increased population and a demand for bet- 
ter living, a greater consumption of all classes of south- 
ern forest products at home. Southern mills, whether 
in yellow pine or hardwood, will not longer cut almost 
exclusively for the northern trade, but will have in view 
a southern requirement constantly increasing in its size 
and the quality of its requirement. 





A COGENT WHITE PINE ARGUMENT. 


Owing to the extreme lateness of the season and the 
consequent delay in the active opening of the spring 
trade, thereby disappointing a vast number of lumber- 
men who looked for an early opening of activity, there 
has been more or less uneasiness iu the white pine as 
well as other branches of the lumber industry. As a 
matter of fact, the volume of movement has been larger 
than last year for the corresponding period, and is 
therefore light only in comparison with the expectations 
of lumber handlers. But this general feeling of dis- 
satisfaction has had its temporary effect on the markets 
for most building woods, though white pine has re- 
mained almost unaffected. 

It is worth while at this juncture to present the fact 
that there has never before been a time in the history 
of the lumber business of the northwest when so many 
elements of strength have combined to justify a firm mar- 
ket, in spite of any momentary hesitation, as there do 
today. 

The great organization in white pine is the Missis- 
sippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association. It is an organi- 
zation which has carried to a more complete point a 
securing not only of annual but of current statistics of 
business than has any other in the lumber trade. Fur- 
thermore, it represents an important part of the entire 
white and norway pine production of the northwest. 
Further than this, it covers the present active and 
growing centers of production and also the sections 
which are most affected by the backwardness of the 
season in the territory west of the Mississippi river 
and especially west of the Missouri. 

At a recent meeting of the board of directors of this 
association a careful review of the situation was had, 
based not only on the personal knowledge and experience 
of the directors, but on the statistics on file in the office 
of the association. The directors thought it well to 
compile this information, and did so in a series of 
statements, followed by a resolution expressing the 
opinion of the board on the present situation and what 
it meant as to the present and future values of north- 
ern lumber. As accurately expressing the views of the 
practical and conservative lumber manufacturers, most 
of them of national reputation, whose names are at- 
tached to the document, it is of timely and great inter- 
est, and so we present it herewith for the benefit of 
the trade: 


WHEREAS, The general volume of business throughout the 
country is exceedingly satisfactory and all lines of industry 
are enjoying unprecedented prosperity and all indications 
point to a continuance, if not still further improvement. of 
pee poomet healthy state of trade, both domestic and for- 
elgn; anc 

WHEREAS, We are fully convinced, after careful observa- 
tion, that the demand for lumber will be fully as great ag it 
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was last year, especially from the lumber consuming corpo- 
rations; an 
WHEREAS, There was a shortage of lumber on January 1, 
1900, in the hands of the members of this association and 
the manufacturers affiliating with us, by actual inventory, of 
520,000,000 feet, since which time the sale of lumber has been 
considerably greater than it was for the first three months of 
the year 1899, we therefore estimate the present shortage of 
stock in the territory covered by the members of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association and the Wisconsin 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association at approximately 360,000,- 
000 feet, and this in face of the fact that there was produced 
in this territory during the sawing season of 1899 a total of 
258,798,000 feet more lumber than was produced the year 
before, leaving today the greatest shortage of stock in the 
hands of the manufacturers that has ever existed since this 
ussociation was organized; and 
WHEREAS, The shortage of stock at this time, as com- 
pared with the year 1898, is in the neighborhood of 500,- 
000,000 feet, by actual inventory; and 
WHEREAS, Owing to the unfavorable conditions existing 
during the past winter for logging operations the crop of 
logs is curtailed in every producing district over the crop 
of the year before, and the fact that many logs cut last 
winter are in far remote localities where it wi!! be impos- 
sible to get them to the mills this season; and 
WHEREAS, The certain and gradual curtailment of our 
standing timber has greatly increased the valuation of 
stumpage ; and 
WHEREAS, Irom the fact that logs at the mills will cost 
us from $1.50 a thousand and upward more than a year 
ago, owing to the advanced wages and increased cost of all 
kinds of supplies, not to consider the inferior grades of logs 
that we are getting each year; and 
WHEREAS, Logs are scarce at any price, and the cost of 
sawing them is enhanced because of the increased cost of 
everything entering into the maintenance of saw mills and 
manufacturing plants; and 
WuHererAS, There has been a very large reduction in the 
amount of lumber produced by the northern pine mills south 
of Minneapolis within the past eighteen months, the reduc- 
tion being greater than can be made up by the few new milis 
in northern Minnesota ; and 
-Wuereas, There has been unprecedented immigration into 
the territory north and west of Minneapolis, which will imme- 
diately create a demand that will consume more than the 
increased production of Jumber in northern Minnesota ; and 
WHEREAS, We cannot hope to equal the production of lum 
ber last season from the fact that we have not the logs and 
that the conditions prevailing throughout the sawing season 
of last year were exceedingly favorable in every respect and 
without precedent in the history of the business ; and 
Wtereas, There is already a large amount of the cut of 
the season sold for future delivery, while a year ago very 
= lumber was sold ahead in this territory at this time; 
anc 
Wuierras, The prices of nearly all commodities and prod- 
= have advanced in greater proportion than has lumber; 
anc 
WHEREAS, Owing to the immense volume of business 
being done by manufacturing establishments of all kinds 
we are convinced that the demand from corporations, includ- 
ing railroad companies, boxmakers, sash and door factories 
and all lumber consuming industries, will, in the aggregate, 
amount to more than it was last year; and 
WHEREAS, The amount of lumber entering into new build- 
ings, particularly in the cities of the west and northwest, 
will be as great as it was last year, as assured by the 
extensive operations already begun; and 
WHEREAS, The amount of railroad construction now under 
way in territory tributary to our markets will open up 
much new country, creating a very large demand; be it 
therefore 
Resolved, That we believe the present published prices for 
our product are fully justified by the conditions as they 
actually exist, and that we are of the opinion that further 
advances in price will be fully warranted by any improve- 
ment in the general business conditions of the country, 
and that we believe no more lumber will be produced this 
coming season than will go into consumption, and hereby 
express our confidence in the continued prosperity of the 
lumber industry for the year. 
SIGNED, WILLIAM IRVINE, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
S. T. McKnicut, Kau Claire, Wis. 
I’. WrYERHAEUSER, St. Paul, Minn. 
If. C. AkeLey, Minneapolis, Minn. 
I. I’. NeLSON, Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. A. Smiru, Minneapolis, Minn. 
IL. C. COLMAN, La Crosse, Wis. 
KUGENE SHAW, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Grorce H. Arwoop, Stillwater, Minn. 


BUSINESS FAILURES FOR THE QUARTER. 


The monthly record of business failures in the United 
States and Canada compiled by R. G. Dun & Co. shows 
for the first quarter of 1900 a somewhat remarkable con- 
dition, inasmuch as failures, both in number and aggre- 
gate of liabilities, were decidedly larger than for the 
corresponding period of last year, and in Jiabilities 
slightly in excess of the first quarter of 1898, though 
nowhere near as large as in 1898 and 1897. 

The increase is chiefly in manufacturing lines and 
but slightly in trading lines. ‘The total liabilities of 
commercial failures for a series of years is as follows: 
1896, $57,425,135; 1897, $48,007,911; 1898, $32,946,565 ; 
1899, $27,152,031; 1900, $33,022,573. 

As has usually been the case, Jumber contributes more 
than its apparent due share to the list of failures, though 
in number the lumber failures were smaller during the 
past quarter than in any of the previous years whose 
records are given. ‘The increase in liabilities, however, 
is very much heavier than in any other line. 

Dun’s Review, from which we quote these figures, 
attempts an explanation, though without a very definite 
success. It is pointed out, however, that the increase 
is entirely due to the greater number of heavy failures— 
in excess of $100,000—and that there is an actual 
decrease in the liabilities under that amount. The fail- 
ures, furthermore, are not confined to any particular 
line, or to any particular section of the country. It is 
impossible, therefore, to draw any plausible conclusion 
from them. The Review points out, however, that there 
is a certain periodicity in failures, by which heavy lia- 
bilities are found in certain months of the year and espe- 
cially in March, apparently following a sixty-day exten- 
sion of January settlements. Until the beginning of 
1900 there was an almost uninterrupted series of 
decreases in number and extent of failures for a number 
of years and it is to be regretted that the change has 
taken place, even though the record may be a better one 
than even two years ago. 

The Review makes this comment: “In most of the 
classes, in spite of these scattered large failures, the 
returns are highly satisfactory; but the importance of 
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the large failures is not to be ignored, nor the fact that 
they are fourteen in manufacturing against nine last 
year and six in trading against three. If they point to 
weakness in any direction it is in building, with lumber 
and paper possibly affected by overexpansion in 1899. 
The frequency of failures in real estate brokerage or 
speculation and in lines apparently connected with real 
estate and building, such as contractors and architects, 
may point in the same direction.” 


A FLURRY IN SPRUCE. 

Early this week spruce manufacturers received a shock 
which was all the more severe because it was entirely 
unexpected. Spruce is a standard building and general 
manufacturing wood of the east. The demand for it is 
steady, and it can be considered in no sense a substitute 
for any other material, though North Carolina pine, hem- 
lock and even white pine may be considered substitutes 
for spruce, which has for a generation or more been the 
standard material of New England. 

Its manufacturers have been confident because, between 
the unsatisfactory logging season and the increased 
demands of the pulp industry, the supply of logs for the 
season’s crop is fuly 25 percent under that of last year 
and that of last year was rather light. What logs there 
are have been subject to warm competition, with the 
result that prices have risen to extraordinary figures. 
On the Penobscot river, in Maine, as high as $15 a thou- 
sand has been paid for spruce logs delivered at the mills, 
and a large portion of the cut has been sold in the neigh- 
borhood of $14. These prices were based on the lumber 
prices of last fall, when wide spruce ranged from $22 to 
$24, and also on the searcity of logs. Furthermore, the 
mills are heavily sold ahead at prices which show a profit 
even at these high prices for logs. 

A heavy decline in the market, therefore, was the last 
thing which the producers looked for. It was like a 
lightning flash from a clear sky, therefore, when the 
Bangor manufacturers received reports on Monday and 
Tuesday of a decline in prices in New York ranging from 
$3 to $6 a thousand and with many cargoes afloat and 
unsold. ‘Their “amazement and surprise’ was made 
known to the trade generally, but it turned out to be in 
the main a false alarm. Sifted down, the facts resolved 
themselves into a simple and understandable condition. 

The facts were that continued heavy winds on the 
Atlantie held back vessels afloat, which contented them- 
selves with beating back and forth in the open until a 
change in the weather made it safe to make port. Then 
a big fleet arrived at New York in a bunch, a fleet so 
large that the trade was unable to handle the stock it 
carried, and the desire to unload and get away resulted 
in a moderate break in the prices on those particular 
lots. Thirty cargoes arrived in two days. 

During all the flurry of the week rail prices on spruce 
were absolutely unaffected. 

Possibly there was another influence than merely this 
of the heavy arrivals. Wholesalers handling northern 
lumber products, whether spruce or white pine, have been 
restive under the situation. The backward spring has 
delayed the customary movement of lumber and made it 
less necessary to snap up what lumber is offered, and 
there has been an apparent concert of action on the part 
of wholesalers in leading markets to hold off from buying 
fora time. If there be any agreement to this effect it is 
not known, but current events in the trade give plausibil- 
ity to the theory that there is at least a tacit under- 
standing among the wholesalers at lower lake and north- 
ern Atlantic ports that they will see what effect a refusal 
to buy will have upon the temper of the manufacturers. 

Perhaps there might have been some such influence at 
work in New York. However that may be, the scare soon 
passed. 

The northern manufacturers are in a very independent 
position just now. They have had a couple of years of 
profitable business and are financially able to hold their 
stock if they care to do so and other conditions are favor- 
able. They believe in the value of their stock. <A lot of 
spruce frames or boards in New York harbor on board a 
vessel which is already a week behind in its schedule 
may be sold at a sacrifice in order to save a shipping loss, 
but the manufacturer does not therefore conclude that he 
1s Warranted in marking down the price of his stock on 
dock or in yard sorted for the rail trade. 

The New York spruce incident is closed, but it illus- 
trates in a graphic way the influences that are constantly 
at work during such a season as this and how easy it 
would be if bottom conditions were less strong to bring 
about a decided and permanent lowering of values. 


UNIQUE POSITION OF CYPRESS. 

The market situation in cypress is almost unique. 
Whatever the conditions in other lines, there is noth- 
ing but firmness to be discovered in cypress. There 
1s always the possibility of reports made by interested 
parties being colored slightly to suit their wishes and 
too optimistic views; but when reports from all sources 
and from diverse interests agree as to any particular 
point, there can remain no reasonable doubt as to the 
facts. Right alongside of reports as to weakness in 
this or that wood, perhaps made by men who are bears 
or persistent pessimists, will be the statement that 
cypress is in strong demand with prices firm and show- 
ing no weakening. These reports come to the Ameri- 
can Lumberman from all parts of the country, from 
Boston to Kansas City and from the lakes to the gulf. 

What the cypress men themselves have to say is that 
the demand for eypress has been from 75 to 100 percent 
greater since January 1 to date than it was for the 
corresponding period of last year, and that with this 
increase in demand has been a decrease in stocks, so 
that the producers and wholesalers of this wood en- 








tered the spring trade with stocks heavily reduced from 
what they were a year ago. 

There remains the question as to prices and the atti- 
tude that will be taken by the cypress producers, who 
as a class are very well organized. There are two 
associations, one in Louisiana and the other on the south 
Atlantic coast, whose purpose it is to keep their respec- 
tive members informed as to conditions and maintain 
as nearly as possible uniform prices. It is understood 
that the disposition of the Louisiana people, at any 
rate, is not to advance prices but to maintain about 
those which at present prevail. In fact, it is their 
expressed intent to let the present list stand through- 
out the year. The only contingency which may bring 
about an advance will be perhaps the necessity of 
restricting orders. 

This enviable position of cypress is gratifying to its 
producers and friends. It shows that the wood is com- 
ing to be better appreciated than it used to be, and 
that its use is more general and steady. In the past 
it has been to a certain extent an emergency wood. 
That is, it was used for special purposes or to fill in 
the gap left by other materials. Now, however, it has 
a distinct place of its own and one which will absorb 
the entire output. It must be remembered that cypress 
is not produced on such a large scale as the pines or 
hemlock, but it grows in a comparatively limited ter- 
ritory, with only a few score of mills making it, and 
with no probability of any considerable increase in the 
output. The growth of the demand has at last fully 
overtaken the supply and under current market con- 
ditions is surpassing it. 

Its manufacturers have always taken a conservative 
price attitude. It is not a cheap wood by any means, 
but neither is it subject to abrupt and extreme fluc- 
tuations which are found in some others, and perhaps 
this is one reason why it is growing in favor as a 
yard material. Dealers and consumers have come to 
know that if they can get cypress at all they can get 
it at a certain price and that that price will not be 
suddenly advanced. ‘Therefore they can figure with some 
certainty, before the material is in hand, what it will 
cost them. This conservative policy is to be pursued 
in the future, and the only regret on the part of hand- 
lers and users will be that the supply is not larger. 


Tales of the Trade. 


Poplar and Other Conditions. 

A well known poplar manufacturer, recently inter- 
viewed upon the subject of poplar conditions generally, 
had this to say after making the usual modest reserva- 
tion about the use of his name: 

“Poplar stocks on the Ohio, Kentucky and Cumber- 
land rivers and all through the mountains are prac- 
tically exhausted, or at least badly broken, except in 
one or two cases, as far as an assortment of dry lumber 
is concerned. Some logs have recently come out, per- 
haps enough to keep the mills running for sixty days. 
Many of these logs, too, are second cutting and conse- 
quently small and inferior. While everybody has some 
logs, therefore, no one has a large quantity, and those 
who have made their arrangements ahead are the best 
off, while those who depend upon buying in the open 
market will have rather slim picking, and probably 
not enough to make more than half a season, if that, 
while the logs they do get will be small. I don’t see 
anything in the situation, therefore, to justify a weak- 
ening of the market. Of course there is no organiza- 
tion of any sort in the poplar business, but the relations 
between demand and supply have made the market very 
firm. 

“When you look at it in a broad way, too, the 
general situation seems to be that there were never 
better opportunities for labor, nor at better wages. The 
currency is being expanded, and one of the biggest prob- 
lems is how to invest money so that it will earn over 
4 percent. Everything has advanced except real estate, 
and it has begun to move; and if history repeats itself 
real estate will also respond. With the exception of 
some cities which had already been overbuilt, there is a 
demand for more building all over the country. The 
building demand is here, and the money is available at 
low rates with which to meet it. 

“We have a presidential year whose outcome is an 
unknown quantity, and that will naturally disturb 
things a little, and there will be people who have lum- 
ber and who lack the financial ability to carry it and the 
ability to sell it to advantage; but if we run along 
through the summer with little or no reaction in prices, 
and if the republicans should succeed in electing their 
nominee, lumber next spring will be a valuable invest- 
ment to the man who has been strong enough to carry it. 

“Up to this time the weather has been pretty bad and 
the retailers could not expect much trade, but it is 
there, nevertheless, and only awaiting fair weather to 
develop it. I wish some of the other popiar people 
appreciated the situation more than they do. I know 
a number whose prices run under ours very materially. 
Nevertheless our sales for March were 30 percent more 
than for any month during the last five years, and 40 
percent more than March of last year.” 








An Original «‘Nigger.’’ 


At one of the large mill plants on the Southern Pacific 
it was necessary not long ago to take the steam nigger 
out to make some slight repairs. It was dumped on the 
ground outside to await the workmen, and a couple of 
darky hands, passing that way, saw it. “Whudt you 
reckon dey took dat steam niggah out de mill foah, 
Sam?” asked one. “Sakes if I know—’erless hit wouldn’ 
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trade at de com’sairy,” said the other—and every south- 
ern mill man will know what he was driving at. 


The Paris American Lumber Exhibit. 


While on a visit to Cincinnati last week, I took oeea- 
sion to call at the office of the honorary advisory board 
to the department of forestry and fisheries, United States 
commission to the Paris exposition, presided over by 
William A. Bennett, chairman, and of which John E. 
Williams is the secretary. The latter’s office is on the 
same floor as that of Bennett & Witte and between the 
two there is naturally pretty close communicn. These 
gentlemen have devoted over three months of hard work 
to the discharge of the duties imposed upon them by 
the advisory board and if not as fully as was at first 
estimated and hoped for, their efforts will result in an 
exhibit of American wood products in spite of all unex- 
pected apathy. 

When the office was opened in Cincinnati upon the 
retirement of A. H. Winchester from his active pre- 
liminary canvass, assurances previously given jim 
seemed to justify the belief that anywhere from $30,000 
to $50,000 could easily be raised for the purposes of 
the advisory board. The amount at that time estimated 
necessary was $30,000. Scarcely one-half that sum had 
actually been raised, as explained by Secretary Wil- 
liams, but by cutting out a couple of sections in the 
length of the building and a few other dispensable 
features and otherwise minimizing necessary outlays, 
the country will be spared the spectacle of failure. There 
is still a deficit of several thousand dollars to make up, 
but Chairman Bennett declines to believe that there is 
any doubt about the lumbermen of the country suppert- 
ing him to that extent. The building will, however, pre- 
sent practically all of the salient and distinguishing 
characteristics of the original Pridmore design as pub- 
lished in the American Lumberman. 

Speaking of Chairman Bennett's diligence in pursuing 
the work of the office, Secretary Williams said that he 
doubted if there was another member of the board who 
would have bestowed the same persistent and tireless 
effort and perseverance upon it that Mr. Bennett had 
done. “There have been times,” Mr. Williams explained, 
“When the prospect seemed irredeemably hopeless, but 
we have kept at it.” 

There have been comparatively few instances of failure 
to interest lumbermen favorably by personal solicitation, 
but the history of the enterprise has freshly demon- 
strated the difficulties if not futility of attempting to 
raise a fund for any purpose of this or any similar char- 
acter “by mail.” 

Asked to name the source of the largest individual 
subscription Mr. Williams said that, so far, that dis- 
tinction belonged to W. M. Ritter of Columbus, O., the 
great West Virginia hardwood manufacturer, who had 
sent his check for $500. Other individual contributions 
notable because coming from sources outside of the lum- 
ber trade include $250 from Hon. Lewis Emery, jr., of 
Bradford, Pa., a great petroleum factor; $200 from the 
Farmers & Traders National Bank, of Covington, Ky. 
(opposite Cincinnati); $100 from the American Lum- 
berman and a generous contribution by E. C, Atkins 
& Co., the great saw and tool house of Indianapolis, 
Ind., “to help out.” 

The argument had been threshed over in the lumber 
press and otherwise at great length, Mr. Williams said, 
the gist of which could be expressed, he believed, in these 
eight words: “None lose and all gain by trade expan- 
sion.” 

“The whole proposition,” continued the secretary, “is 
in line with an elementary principle of commerce that 
works itself out by natural processes to equitable and 
profitable ends. If greater demand be developed through 
an expanded tributary area, so will more operators and 
more stuff required to meet it. And along with it all 
the sources and channels of supply at home will be 
securely fortified against surplus and resulting dis- 
turbances. If I were an exporter or wanted to be one I 
would join the National Lumber Exporters’ Association 
and then advocate united support of the ‘commercial 
forestry exhibit at Paris and so help to prepare foreign 
fields for the encroachments of new exporters who will 
surely enter them with the return of a pinch at home.” 

Messrs. Bennett and Williams have earned sympathy 
and support for their cause regardless of personal con- 
siderations. They have wrought against disheartening 
odds, refusing to acknowledge the possibility of defeat. 

Asked about the building, Mr. Williams said that the 
material would be shipped on board a Barber Line 
steamer for Havre leaving New York April 24. Van 
Wagencen Alling, superintendent of construction for the 
Oliver Sallitt Company, contractors, with a posse of 
French Chicago carpenters, will accompany the cargo. 


Taken in a ‘‘Clustah.’’ 


W. E. Ramsay, of the Bradley-Ramsay Lumber Com- 
pany, at Lake Charles, La., is a photographic crank, and 
not long ago took a trip after pictures. Coming back 
he was walking along the railroad, when he met a couple 
of darkies—a man and a woman—and the following dia- 
logue took place: 

“Is yoah all de man dat takes pictuahs, suh?” 

Ta 

“Wull, whadt you all gwine to chawge to take me ’n 
dis lady in a clustah?” 

N. B.—No price was stipulated, but the dark gentle- 
man got his pictures and they were “in a clustah.” 

eee 


F. E. Bodman & Co., Memphis, Tenn., who recently 
opened an office at Scranton, Miss., have leased the 
plant of the New Venice Manufacturing Company, 
opposite Scranton. The mill is located directly on the 
river and is on the Louisville & Nashville railroad. 
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‘THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





Cleanly Sweden’s Curious Customs—An Orphan Asylum Supported by Cigar Clippings— About 
a Bachelor Pro Tem and his London Principals—A Casual Acquaintanceship 
—Stockholm’s Characteristic Beauties—The Biggest Saw 
Mill in Europe to be Described Next Week. 





Sweden and Her Attractions—CXXXVII. 


Owing to a hint dropped by Daniel Simonds, president 
of the well known saw manufacturing concern, the 
Simonds Manufacturing Company, Fitchburg, Mass., 
(who occasionally goes abroad for recreation), I 
forsook my usual custom and abstained from taking a 
bath while at the newly opened Hotel Continental in 
Stockholm. Mr. Simonds told me that it was the custom 
at the Swedish hotels that when you had stepped out of 
your bath a female attendant would suddenly appear, 
frantically take charge of you and with multitudinous 
towels dry your skin and rub you down. This was the 
startling experience which had without warning befallen 
him, and he urged me strongly not to become involved in 
any such shameful proceeding. I found later that this 
thing which Mr. Simonds had revealed to me in confi- 
dence amid smiles and blushes was considered entirely 
au fait in Sweden, which in the matter of baths seems to 
have borrowed somewhat from the ancient Rome that was 
invaded by the northern vandals of fair skin and stal- 
wart physique. I had heard of the Stockholm Blood 
Bath, which took place in the Stor-Torg on the 10th and 
llth of November, 1520, when Christian If, of Denmark, 
caused a great number of his opponents to be executed 
in the vain hope of consolidating his power in Sweden. 
I also was somewhat informed regarding the badenrat- 
tininger (public baths), where the program that Mr. 
Simonds thought so queer is not in vogue, but there was 
a little too much promiscuity about them to suit me, 
though they are generally quite popular among American 
visitors. 

A friend of mine from America, who was accompanied 
by his wife, stopped at the same hotel with me in Stock- 
holm. He remarked at breakfast on Sunday morning 
that he guessed he would not go to church that morning, 
as he had some writing to do. I readily divined my duty 
to my friend and invited his wife to accompany me to 
church, which invitation she graciously accepted. We 
spent a short time in each of several places of worship 
and tarried quite a time at the Riddarholms-Kyrka, the 
burial place of the Swedish kings and heroes since the 
reign of Gustavus Adolphus. Divine worship has not 
been formally celebrated here since 1807, except in the 
case of royal funerals; but for a small fee you can revel 
in a panorama of history, the periods of which are duly 
emblazoned on the walls in the form of armorial bearings 
of deceased knights, or on the floor, which is formed of 
tombstones, the inscriptions upon which duly indicate the 
nature of the dust, whether of kings or of queens or of 
other notables, which lies beneath them or in the numer- 
ous sarcophagi about the place, all that remains of the 
procession of two centuries, moving across the stage of 
human life and making here their inevitable exit into the 
immortal sphere. 

* * * * * * 


When we got back to the hotel my friend looked sus- 
piciously as though he had taken a bath in our absence; 
but no amount of questioning would elicit a confession. 


Changing the Subject and the Scene—CXXXVIII. 


Turn the crank, Moses, and let us have the next scene 
in the panorama. In this behold me emerge, bathJess but 
otherwise well groomed, from the Stockholm hotel pic- 
tured in the last view, and ‘hail a cabby with a request 
to be taken to a dock the name of which has been care- 
fully written down for me by my esteemed friend, J. O. 
Nygren, Stockholm representative of the excellent Lon- 
don importing and exporting timber firm of G. F. Neame 
& Co. But now, Moses, you may let us have that word 
picture of J.Otto Nygren,thorough lumberman and excel- 
lent bachelor that he is. By the way, you don’t often finda 
lumberman in Europe who is not thoroughly trained. 
Whether rich or poor he usually begins at the bottom and 
passes through a thorough apprenticeship and acquires 
the rudiments necessary to the highest success of the 
trained lumberman. The apprenticeship system is almost 
universal abroad, and that is one reason why men of 
affairs there are almost universally successful. Otto 
Nygren is not only an ideal gentleman but as well one of 
the most delightful bachelors I have ever met, and before 
I left the city I learned to love him as a brother. I have 
always been prejudiced against bachelors who have 
passed the age of thirty-eight without having measured 
up to the grade of some good woman’s ideal. They are 
in most cases the culls of humanity, and I told Nygren 
so when I first met him; but it was accepted as a miti- 
gating circumstance when I learned that he was dutifully 
employed in making happy the last days of his dear old 
mother. And when in addition I surmised that there 
was another woman in the case too, who expected in the 
fullness of time to become Mrs. Nygren, I cut his name 
entirely off my index expurgatorius of bachelordom. 


Bachelors, Babies and Cigars, 


And, by the way, there is another curious little thing 
which I might mention here. Mr. Nygren belongs to a 
Stockholm club every member of which has and relig- 
iously uses a device for clipping and preserving cigar 
ends. These are accumulated for a year and then gath- 
ered and sold and the proceeds applied to the sustenance 
of an orphan asylum. That is an idea which might well 
be imported into this country, If it is not an appropri- 
ate field of activity for a bachelor’s club, I don’t know of 
any that is. 


Mr. Nygren’s Principals in London—CXXXIX. 


I had been introduced to Mr. Nygren by letter from 
G. F. Neame & Co., of London, consisting of Laurence 
H. Neame, senior member, and George H. Neame and 
Arthur H. Bonnin, al) splendid specimens of timber mer- 
chants and importers and exporters. This is an old 
established house and is largely interested in the lumber 
trade in the north of Europe, selling some of the best 
known brands of timber and lumber from Russia, Fin- 
land, Sweden and Norway. Besides direct representa- 
tives in Stockholm and St. Petersburg, the firm has also 
a branch office in the south of Russia, occupied in the 
shipment of oak. From the western coast of America 


G. F. Neame & Co. get large quantities of Oregon pine 
from the Puget sound and Vancouver region, which goes 
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not only to the United Kingdom and the continent of 
Europe, but also to Buenos Ayres, South America, to 
South Africa and to Sydney, Australia In these three 
countries the business is handled by local companies in 
which G. F. Neame & Co. are largely interested. It was 
at my own urgent request, several times repeated, that 
the Messrs. Neame sat for the photographs from which 
the cuts herewith published were engraved. This is but 
one of the many kindnesses shown me during my stay in 
London, and when I left I bore letters of introduction 
which were the cause of laying me under further obliga- 
tions to their representatives in various portions of 
Europe, Mr. Nygren being among the number. 


Stockholm the Venice of the North—CXL. 


But we will shift the panorama back again to the 
scene of my embarkation. My destination was up the 
Baltic to the lumber manufacturing port of Gefle, in 





order to see what is reputed to be the largest saw mill 
in Europe. My cabby found the boat to which Mr, 
Nygren had kindly directed me, transferred my bag- 
gage and established me in a comfortable seat upon 
the upper deck, where I might have the best possible 
opportunity .as we left the dock to view one of the 
three most beautiful harbors in the world, the other 
two being Naples in Italy and Staten Island, New 
York. Stockholm delighted, Naples charmed, but Staten 
Island captured me as it first came into view after a 
passage the last days of which were spent in the recital 
of a plausible story to tell to the custom house officials 
in New York city. And of all the hollow frauds with 
which this old world is filled, none in my opinion is 
more shameless, more shameful and more demoralizing 
than the customs farce at New York. But that is out- 
side of the story. 

1 cannot now recall the name of the boat upon which 
I had purchased a ticket to take me to Gefle. These 
steamboats are so numerous and the maze of waterways 
around that city so complicated that it is hard to keep 
track of them, especially as they start from a number of 
different quays and often from different quays to the 
same destination. For an hour after the boat started | 
did not get into personal touch with a human soul 
aboard, but passed my time in solitary contemplation 
of the beautiful scenery. Stockholm has been called the 
“Venice of the North,” and has also been compared 
with Marseilles or Geneva, but has characteristics of its 
own that can be duplicated by no other city on earth, 
Where else can you find a city of 275,000 people, the 
capital of a nation, situated almost at the very border of 
primeval forests, where there is scarcely a trace to 
show that man has ever penetrated their recesses? 
Some portions of the city have been builded on land 
reclaimed from the wilderness. Other portions were 
rocky islands, and the huge boulders still look forth 
between the houses which some of them rival in size, 
With one of the finest harbors in the world, Stockholm 
is during the winter season practically an inland town, 
the Frost King having laid his grip upon the sea, which 
is the main pathway of her commerce. It is a city with 
a great past, a strenuous present and a _ promising 
future; but it lies very close to the heart of nature, 
which may have somewhat to do with the brawn of the 
sturdy sons of Sweden and the naivete of her fair- 
haired daughters, 


An Agreeable Traveling Acquaintanceship--CXLI. 


With such thoughts as these and with the scenery 
was I occupied when the evening dinner bell rang and 
most of the passengers started for the saloon. I still 
lingered behind, and I presume presented somewhat the 
appearance of the boy who had not been invited to sit 
down with the company at dinner and was compelled 
to see it devoured by grown up people with appetites 
not so lively as his own. I suppose I might have gone 
along with the rest, because food is much the same in 
any language, but I was in rather a lonesome mood, 
when an attractive young woman came up and spoke to 
me. She saw I was an American, she said, and thought 
perhaps I did not speak the language. Dear reader, 
you may perhaps, even though you may never have 
been in such a situation yourself, appreciate my feel- 
ings. I felt like embracing the angelic being, who, 
however, anticipated any such effusive demonstration 
upon my part by informing me that her husband was 
on board and that this was their wedding trip, and 
that they would both be pleased to have me join them 
at dinner. I was not sure that I would like her hus- 
band, or vice versa, but I took chances and accepted the 
invitation, was duly introduced to him, and in the 
course of one of the most enjoyable of repasts I found 
him to be a fine fellow, a Stockholm civil engineer, and 
altogether worthy of such a charming wife. He could 
scarcely speak English, of which his wife had a fair 
command, and this may have added a somewhat ad- 
venturous air to the tete-a-tete with the lady bride. 
Words were, however, unnecessary to reveal his genuine- 
ness and the native spirit of fraternity which shone 
out of his big kindly eyes. He smiled and ate, and ate 
and smiled, and was not a little bit jealous, but made 
me heartily welcome in the bosom of his family for the 
remainder of the evening. I tried to tell the bride that 
I was going to Gefle (pronounced Yav-el-lay), but it 
was some time before I was understood, and I experi- 
mented with the pronunciation over a quite wide range 
before I was rewarded with the smile and nod of the 
head which indicated that my efforts had met with 
success and I might let it go at that. 


Gefle and Its Lumberman-Diplomat--CXLII. 


In due course of time I arrived at Gefle, which is a 
thriving manufacturing center of 26,000 inhabitants, 
and the chief outlet for a considerable lumbering and 
mining territory. I found my way to the Stads-hotel 
and enjoyed a very good meal in the cafe, presided over 
by the landlord’s pretty daughter, while pretty daugh- 
ter No. 2 looked after the coffee-room, to which, as is 
the custom generally throughout the continent, the 
guests adjourn to enjoy their post-prandial cigar and 
cup of coffee or other liqueurs. Having satisfied the 
inner man, I proceeded to look up the British vice-consul, 
Robert Carrick, to whom I carried a letter of introduc- 
tion from the Messrs. Robert Coltart & Co., Liverpool, 
who also had furnished me with a similar letter ad- 
dressed to the Korsnas Sagvierks Aktiebolag (Korsnas 
Saw Mill Company, Ltd.). Mr. Garrick has for many 
years represented the British government at this point, 
and, his official duties permitting, has built up a nice 
commission business in lumber. He greeted me cordially 
and kindly offered to accompany me to the company’s 
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new plant at Holmslund, a short distance from Gefle, 
and easily reached either by rail or by water. 

We. took a steamboat to the place and were met by 
Mr. Svensson, superintendent of the plant, who had 
been informed by telephone of our coming and had so 
arranged his duties that he was able to spend almost 
half a day in accompanying us about over the plant, 
which I will try to describe next week. J. E. D. 





Law for Lumbermen. 


Place of Taxation of Logs Owned by Mill Company. 


The general provision of the Maine law is that personal 
property shall be taxed “to the owner in the town where 
he is an inhabitant on the Ist day of each April.’ But 
the statute has made some exceptions to this, one of 
which is that “all personal property employed in trade, 
in the erection of buildings or vessels or in the mechanic 
arts shall be taxed in the town where so employed on 
the Ist day of each April; provided, that the owner, his 
servant, sub-contractor or agent so employing it occupies 
any store, shop, mill, wharf, landing place or ship yard 
therein for the purpose of such employment.” ; 

An incorporated mill company that was an inhabitant 
of Portland owned, occupied and used a saw mill in the 
town of Farmingdale, and also owned, at said date of 
taxation, a large quantity of logs, then on landings in 
Chain of Ponds, in Franklin county, which were destined 
for that mill, and were in fact sawed there during the 
ensuing season, but did not arrive in Farmingdale until 
after June 1 of that year. These logs were taxed by the 
town of Farmingdale. Was that proper? The supreme 
judicial court of Maine holds that it was, Inhabitants of 
Farmingdale vs. Berlin Mills Company, 45 Atlantic 
Reporter 39. 

The court says that the business of the mill was the 
manufacture of lumber for sale, and holds that this falls 
within the legitimate definition of “trade.” It also holds 
that the logs, which were intended for manufacture in 
the mill in the town of Farmingdale, and were in fact 
manufactured there, having been cut, hauled to the land- 
ing and being in transit to the mill, might be fairly 
considered as employed in the trade or business of that 
mill on April 1, within the meaning and purpose of the 
statute. In other words, these logs, procured for use 
and manufacture in that mill and actually manufactured 
there, in due course of business, the ensuing season, the 
court holds, constituted the necessary material for the 

mill and its use, and were in fact part and parcel of its 
business on the Ist day of April. 


Construction of Contracts For Sale of Merchantable 
Timber. 


Two of a number of persons who held the title to cer- 
tain lands agreed on behalf of all to furnish a certain 
firm all the merchantable timber on their lands, cut into 
saw logs of the proper length for manufacturing into 
lumber. They were afterward sued for damages for 
breach of contract. 

In construing the contract the court of chancery 
appeals of Tennessee holds that it was simply one to sell 
and deliver certain personal property, and not for the 
sale of an interest in real estate, so that the requirements 
of the law, expressed in the statute of frauds, prescrib- 
ing rules for the sale of interests in real estate, would 
not apply to it, Dorris vs. King, 54 Southwestern 
Reporter 683. 

Then the court took up the contention that the con- 
tract was on its face void for uncertainty, because the 
land on which the timber was located was not described. 
The wording of the contract upon this subject was “all 
the merchantable timber on their lands.” But the court 
holds that contracts are always to be construed in the 
light of the facts surrounding the parties, and that it is 
also competent to look to such facts, so that it holds that 
it was competent in this case to allege and show, by the 
surrounding facts and circumstances, what their lands 
referred to in the contract were. Oral evidence, it adds, 
ee to identify the subject matter of the con- 

ract. 

Again, it was urged upon the court that the contract 
was for “merchantable timber,” and that the contract 
itself did not identify what was merchantable timber, 
and that this could not be shown by oral evidence; that, 
therefore, the contract could not be enforced. And again 
the court upholds the contract. It says that the words 

‘merchantable timber” were those adopted by the parties 
and the contract was further limited by the stipulation 
that it should be cut into saw logs the proper length for 
the manufacture into lumber. To it this was clearly 
sufficiently definite. Besides, it holds that oral proof 
would be admissible to determine what “merchantable 
timber” at this place meant. So, while it suggests that 
more doubts and difficulties might arise on a question of 
Specific performance, it declares that it cannot see that 
this objection would be a material one in an action for 
damages for a breach of the contract. 

_ Last of all, the court refused to agree with the conten- 
tion that the suit could not be maintained on account of 
the difficulty of ascertaining the damages, which, it was 
said, must be necessarily speculative, and therefore could 
not be recovered. The court says that it sees no difficulty 
whatever in ascertaining and fixing the damages for the 
Violation of this contract. 

For all of which reasons it holds the suit maintainable. 

ODP PB PDD DID DID DDO 


_ Kilgour Shives, president of the Shinglemen’s Asso- 
ciation of Quebec, Maine and New Brunswick, states 
that the price of shingles, recently advanced, will prob- 
ably be again raised at the meeting of the association 
on April 18 at River Du Loup. 








BRITISH MARKETS IN MARCH. 


The reports for March of the British trade in Ameri- 
can woods seem to be on the whole of a favorable char- 
acter. In some sections a hesitation is expressed in 
building circles, but in many varieties of stock supplied 
from the United States the demand is active with fair 
prices offered. The summary of the reports that have 
been received is given below: 


Liverpool. 


JOHN H. Burret. & Co.—There is a good demand for pine 
boards and planks of good specifications. Black walnut logs 
and lumber are both in good request. Hickory logs have 
continued in good request, and values have been well main- 
tained, but it is expected that demand will slacken after 
this month and care should be taken not to overship. The 
supply of plain oak has been moderate. Quartered oak of 
prime quality continues in good request. The import of 
hewn pitch pine has been nothing and prices remain very 
firm. Sawn pitch pine arrivals have been moderate, and 
the stock is left in a healthy position with firm market. 
The supply of poplar boards and planks has continued 
ample for the demand and quotations cannot be maintained 
notwithstanding the fact that the position of the market 
in the United States continues to be very firm. 

DUNCAN, Ewine & Co.—Whitewood logs have arrived too 
freely, and planks have come forward fairly freely. Prime 
planks sell well, but the demand is not quite so brisk. Sales 
are made at from 1s 6d to 2s 2d, according to quality and 
dimension. Whitewood boards have been weakened by far 
too heavy consignments, and all grades are now well sup- 
plied. Quartered oak boards have arrived more freely dur- 
ing the month, and the demand is now not so good. First- 
class parcels have sold at from 2s 9d to 3s 6d a cubic foot 
for ordinary average width. Walnut planks and boards have 
sold fairly well, the demand being brisk for the better grades. 


EDWARD CHALONER & Co.—Stocks of oak are sufficient. 
Wagon planks have been largely imported and in deliveries 
have exceeded the supply by 18 percent. Values are un- 
changed. Kound ash logs from the United States are in 
steady demand at fair prices. Walnut is in active demand 
not only in logs, but In boards and planks of prime to good 
quality. The demand for poplar logs has been quiet, but 
for poplar boards and planks there has been a moderate 
inquiry. United States staves have been largely imported 
during the past month, with a continuation of demand at 
full values for prime quality New Orleans extra heavy wine 
pipe and Canada butt staves; but for other descriptions 
there has been little inquiry. 

FaARNWoRTH & JARDINE.—The arrivals of pitch pine dur- 
ing the past month have been three vessels, 2,676 tons, ds 
against four vessels, 3,134 tons, during a like period last 
year. Both imports and consumption have been on a mod- 
erate scale, leaving small stocks on hand. Prices are steady 
and the market is in a healthy condition. The stock of deals 
and boards is a little more than one month’s consumption 
and the lowest for a long time past. Prices have advanced 
and prime deals and boards are wanted. In whitewood there 
has been little inquiry for logs, of which stocks are ample 
and prices are low. Planks and boards are in fair inquiry. 
In United States oak there has been little importation, 
demand continuing dull and deliveries disappointing. Stocks 
on hand are believed to be sufficient. Oak planks continue 
to arrive freely, and for these there is a steady demand, 
though little improvement in value to report; stocks are 
ample. The total stocks now on hand amount to 337,000 
cubic feet. In staves the arrivals have been on a larger 
scale than last month; the prices are fairly well maintained, 
but stocks are still too heavy. 


Glasgow, Scotland. 


Cant & Kemp.—The import of pitch pine this year has 
been wholly on merchants’ account and the stock is lighter. 
Kor 35-foot cubic foot average 1s 4d to 1s 5d is being quoted. 
The stock of hewn timber is also lighter and firmly held. 
The stock of walnut is light, and there is a strong inquiry for 
prime timber, for which good prices are obtained. Prime 
oak logs are in demand, while second quality timber is dif- 
ficult to sell. Quartered oak boards are also in strong 
demand and for ordinary average may be quoted from 3s 9d 
to 4s a cubic foot. Plain oak boards of first-class quality 
are easily sold at good prices. 

Wricut, Grauam & Co.—-The demand keeps steady for 
sawn pitch pine and prices are firm. Twenty-five to 30 
feet average sell at 15% to 16d. Prime boards are in 
strong demand. Prime black walnut logs are in great 
demand and consignments will bring high prices. Walnut 
planks and boards, 1 inch and thicker, are in fair request. 
Several parcels recently sold from 5s to 6s a cubic foot. 
The import of poplar logs has been heavy and lower prices 
are ruling. Sales have been made from 1s 7d to 2s 2d a 
cubic foot. Poplar planks of prime quality, 3 to 6 inches 
thick, sell from 2s 3d to 2s 4d a cubic foot. There is no 
demand for second quality. Wide poplar boards are in bet- 
ter demand and shipments can be advised. Clear saps and 
common are plentiful and slow of sale. Plain white oak 
boards are in light request. Quartered oak planks and 
boards are not in good demand. There is a special demand 
for prime ash logs with the bark on. 


EDMISTON & MITCHELLS.—The arrivals of walnut for the 
month consisted of 409 logs, as compared with 98 logs in 
March last year. The import of walnut lumber has been 
about 35 loads and_prices have ranged from $60 to $150 a 
thousand feet, according to quality and specifications. Prime 
boards are in demand. The stock on hand is unusually 
small. In poplar the imports amount to 300 logs, as com- 
pared with about 100 logs in the same month last year. 
Demand has eased off and shippers should be advised to 
restrict their exports. Poplar lumber is in active demand, 
especially for wide inch boards. The current value of 
18-inch widths and up is 2s 6d, and even at this price 
stocks are by no means plentiful. The stock of quartered 
oak is small and shipments are light. Oak logs were 
imported during March to the extent of 130, as against 
forty for the same month last year. Prime logs 30 inches 
and up in diameter are in demand. 


SINGLETON, DUNN & Co.—The consumption during the first 
three months of 1900 did not compare favorably with that 
of the first quarter of last year. Buyers stocked themselves 
heavily before prices advanced and to a considerable extent 
have refrained from purchasing since. There is still activity 
in the chief consuming industries, but high prices of mate- 
rial and wages have for the present checked the placing of 
fresh business, which naturally leads buyers to act cautiously. 
The pitch pine market has been active. Prices are on a basis 
of 1s 44%d a cubie foot for 35 cubic feet average sawn tim- 
bers. The import of oak has been considerable and consisted 
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chiefly of plank for railway requirements. Quartered oak of 
pyed ogee! 1-inch thick has realized from 3s 6d to 4s 6d for 
8 to 12 inch average. The supply of prime quality of poplar 
has been small. Prices have been from 2s 6d to 2s 9d per 
cubic foot for 1x18 inches and up. The supply of walnut 
has been moderate and not equal to buyer’s requirements. 


London. 


CHURCHILL & Sim.—The stock of pitch pine timber on 
hand March 31, 1900, amounted to 10,511 loads, as against 
110,938 loads a year ago. On March 31, 1900, there were 
77,000 pieces of deals on hand as against 63,000 March 31, 
1899. Sales have been rapid and the wood is wanted out of 
the docks more freely than it can be rafted. Prices have 
been maintained at the fullest previous rate. For deals the 
demand has been quite out of the ordinary and prices are well 
set at a level. Birch has been selling well this month. For 
oak, elm and ash the demand is quiet. 





NEW BRUNSWICK NEWS 


Sr. Joun, N. B., April 16—Some mills here and in 
other parts of the province have already started work 
and the others are getting ready. On the small streams 
in the southern part of the province stream driving has 
begun. On the big rivers, the St. John, Miramichi and 
Restigouche, the men are ready and driving will begin 
this week, with plenty of snow to keep the water at driv- 
ing pitch, for a time at least. ‘The ice is not yet all out 
of the hig rivers, but heavy rain is falling today and on 
the St. John the ice has run out for a good many miles 
aud the steamers are ready to go up this week. 

The tie-up of cars loaded with deals at this port and 
along the line will now be slightly relieved, as two steam- 
ships arrived on Friday for deal cargoes and a third is 
almost loaded. Two other full steamer cargoes had 
already cleared this month for British ports. This is all 
in addition to the small parcels of lumber taken by regu- 
lar liners. For many weeks hundreds of cars were lying 
idle, loaded with deals, awaiting the steamers, and other 
shippers wanting cars could not get them. ‘The com- 
plaint was so vigorous that it was made the subject of 
inquiry in parliament last week. The export of long 
lumber from St. John to United States ports during 
April to date has been a little over 5,000,000 superticial 
feet. About 2,500,000 shingles and a few lath also went 
forward. 

The lumber market is very strong, with prices high 
and indications of a good year. Recent sales of deals 
from the regular steamers from this port in Liverpool 
and London have realized prices that would have been 
regarded as almest fabulous three years ago. 

F. EF. Neale, of Chatham, left for England on Saturday. 
A Chatham paper says he has completed contracts to ship 
50,000,000 superticial feet of lumber from Miramichi to 
the old country this year. 

A letter from Albert county says that larger quantities 
of deals than usual will be shipped from that section this 
year. The portable mills have been busy all winter and 
are still at work, while the large gang mills are now 
starting work. Already two steamers are on the way to 
ports up the bay for cargoes and the schooners are begin- 
ning to move stuf for the United States market. 

In Nova Scotia the scarcity of snow during the winter 
has forced some operators to construct tramways to aid 
in getting their lumber out. The Nova Scotia Lumber 
Company expects to ship 10,000,000 feet from Lisecomb 
and 1,500,000 feet from Economy. Dickie & MeGrath 
have a large cut. They are shipping this week a cargo 
to Buenos Ayres. H. J. Crowe, of Bridgetown, has pur- 
chased a tugboat and three large scows in St. John and 
is using them to carry deals down to Annapolis, where he 
is now loading a bark for England. Chappel Bros., of 
Tidnish, in Cumberland county, Nova Scotia, are getting 
out 8,000,000 feet in Hants county, to be conveyed eight 
miles from their mill to the railway by a sluiceway 
erected, it is said, at a cost of $1,000 a mile. But even 
at this cost there is a saving of 50 percent over its cost 
of hauling with teams. é 

At the annual meeting of the Log Driving Company 
of the St. John river, held in Fredericton last week, 
W. H. Murray, of St. John, was elected president and 
A. J. Beveridge, of Andover; F. H. Hale, M. P., of Wood- 
stock, and R. A. Ester, and Donald Fraser, of Freder- 
icton, «directors. 

Ocean freights are high. 
port to west coast of England were at 55s. 
American ports are rather easy at present. 


Recent fixtures from this 
Rates to 
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regarded, but in other walks of life as well. His old 
army memories and associations are dear to him. He 
is a member of the Pennsylvania Commandery, Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion, and served three years in 
the council of that body. He takes an active interest in 
G. A. R. matters and has beeen honored by election to 
the position of commander of Post 2 of Philadelphia. 
In 1895 he was elected commander of the Medal of Honor 
Legion and served for something more than a year, when 
he was succeeded in that office by Major-General Nelson 
A. Miles. He has served as president of the 15th Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry Association since its formation in 1872. 

He has banking affiliations as well, and for the last 
four years has beeen a director in the Consolidation 
National Bank of Philadelphia. 

In his domestic relations Col. Betts is most happy, 
and perhaps there is no better evidence of the clearness 
and thoroughness of his purpose in life than the way 
in which he has educated his sons to be worthy success- 
ors of a noble sire, to be good business men and to be 
good family men. With them as with him it has been 
a matter of education in part, but perhaps more than 
that has been the influence of good blood. 
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Why Door Panels Shrink. 

John T. Lyman, of New York city, writes me in refer- 
ence to a recent article in this department in which cer- 
tain sash and door makers were “scored,” as Mr. Lyman 
puts it, for improperly seasoning their lumber before it 
is made into doors. I know that Mr. Lyman bears in 
mind the fact that in the article referred to the charge 
was not sweeping. There are door makers, and many of 
them, who insist that the lumber they work be well sea- 
soned, who every day of their lives aim to do honest 
work; then there are others who are Jess particular in 
this regard, and the latter are the fellows I am after. 
If at any time I should say that one man will steal a 
horse pray don’t take me as meaning that all men will 
steal horses. 

On general principles we may take it for granted that 
a piece of lumber that is thoroughly seasoned will not 
shrink to smaller dimensions than in that condition it 
occupies. It will swell, and when is dries again go 
back to the size it was—but it will not go farther. Thus 
when I see, as I recently did, in a building that cost 
$15,000 or more, a panel that was so shrunk that I could 





“T read with pleasure your articles.” 


stick my knife blade between it and the stile, I believe 
I have reason to say that the lumber from which the 
door was made was not properly seasoned. 

Even when doors are made upon honor Mr. Lyman’s 
position is well taken, however, and no doubt in thou- 
sands of cases the doors in houses suffer by being hung 
when the plaster is green. Mr. Lyman writes: 


I read with pleasure your articles in the American Lum- 
berman, and I think they benefit all who do read them, and | 
am glad to see your opinion in the March 31 issue, wherein 
you state that you were in a house that cost $4,000 in which, 
in beautiful doors of oak and birch, not a panel has kept its 
place, and then you score the door maker. That is your opin- 
ion—and it is all right—but listen to my case: There is a 
new house building within fifty feet of the one I occupy. It 
will cost $4,000 or more. It is plastered and they are putting 
on the trim and hanging the doors now, getting it ready for 
occupancy May 1. Every morning when I arise I sit on the 
edge of my bed and pull on my socks and look across to the 
new house and see the windows covered on the inside with 
water coursing down the panes of glass. Whence this water? 
from the green timber, the wet lath, the wet plaster and the 
wet concrete cellar bottom. In fact, the house is full of 
moisture, and yet doors are being hung in it. Two years from 
now you may enter that house and you will find panels that 
have not kept their place, and you may, if you want to, write 
it up and condemn the door maker! But let me ask you, 
Do you know any door maker on earth who can put a door 
made of any kind of wood in that house today, and let it stay 
there three weeks before it is filled and varnished, in which 
the panels will stay? I don’t believe you can, and the more 
thoroughly doors are dried before entering that house the 
more moisture they will absorb. It is a fact around this 
neck of the woods that the trim and doors go into houses 
within from ten days to two weeks of the time the house is 
plastered, and generally before the cellar floor is concreted. 
Are the houses dry, and can the woodwork stand? I think 
no observing man will claim that is a possibility ; and yet the 
door maker gets the blame for it all. I will not deny that 
some doors are made of imperfectly seasoned and dried lum- 
ber and are bound to go to pieces [that is precisely the door 
that was criticised], but I do deny that one out of ten of the 
houses built in this rapid age are dry enough to receive kiln- 
dried material at the time it is placed in them. [We should 
also remember that the rapid age may also apply to the 
process of making doors.] Knowing that your articles are 
widely read, I don’t want you to put all the blame of the 
shrinkage on the door makers, for after studying the matter 
for the past ten years I am convinced that kiln-dried doors of 
well seasoned lumber are allowed to stand for three weeks 
ae even filling in green houses, in nine out of ten opera- 
tions. 


Establishing New Yards. 

The other day I met W. W. Glover, who is engaged in 
an undertaking on a scale that lays over anything that 
the most of us in that line have ever attempted. He is 
with the L. Lamb Lumber Company, and is putting in 
seventeen yards along the new line of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis railroad. After the road had been surveyed 
Mr. Glover drove through the country along the pro- 
posed route in order to familiarize himself with the 


class of people who will become patrons of the yards, and 
to size up as accurately as possible what their require- 
ments in the lumber Jine will be. I could read in his 
mind that in his opinion this will come near being the 
crack line of yards in the whole country. It will of course 
be a line within a line, as it were, as it will be a part 
of the 100-yard outfit that the Lamb company is ambi- 
tious to own. One of the last yards bought by the com- 
pany is at Boone, Ia., where it succeeds N. Hanson. 

These new yards under the control of Mr. Glover are 
being put in shape as rapidly as possible. The sheds 
will be of the open type, with hood, this being the typical 
shed of the concern, Mr. Bacon, the general manager, 
being an open shed advocate. These sheds will all be 
painted red, the offices willow green, and every yard will 
be nicely fenced. The plats of land on which the yards 
are located are 100x300 feet each, and are owned by the 
railroad, I believe. Mr. Glover is an alert young man, 
and imbibed his lumber lore in Chicago and its vicinity. 

No one scents the coming of a new railroad more 
eagerly than do the retail lumbermen. At one of the 
stations on the extension of the Iowa Central, from Bel- 
mond to Algona, three yards went in before there was 
town enough to be called a town. When puttting in 
yards at these new points the retail men think that at 
any rate they will be in on the ground floor—that there 
will be no old dealers who will have a prestige in the 
matter of acquaintance and an established trade. They 
acknowledge that the thing may be overdone, and gen- 
erally is, and then it is a question of the survival of the 
fittest. A corporation has filed bonds, and is expected to 
build what will be known as the Duluth & New Orleans 
road, running through the town in which I Jive, and | 
suppose that fifty Jumbermen have already an eye out 
for the main chance. Every new road takes from the 
territory of many dealers who are already established, 
not infrequently cutting that territory in some direction 
in the middle. “By gum!” said uw yard man in eastern 
lowa, “if they run many more railroads through this 
country Ul have a good-sized dooryard in which to sell 
lumber!” It goes without saying that the average yard 
man is “agin” any new railroad that will run near him. 

A yard man was arguing with me within the past week 
that the number of yards in these western states will 
yradually decrease. I have held that they will increase— 
that the third yard will go into the so-called two-vard 
town, the fourth yard into the three-yard town, new 
yards along the new lines of railroads, and so on, thus 
adding to the present number; and [ believe that time 
will sustain me in this prophecy. As the country becomes 
more thickly settled competition will become still more 
fierce, there will be more men who wiil engage in selling 
lumber, as there will be in selling dry goods and cloth- 
ing. In lowa Falls, a point that has been considered 
a two-yard town, another yard has gone in, the proprie- 
tors building a closed shed, and showing other evidence 
that they have settled down there to stay. I know deal- 
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ers who are considering putting yards in other towns in 
which it is generally thought there are already enough. 
In a one-yard town, not long ago, an outside dealer 
began to ship in lumber with which to stock the second 
yard, and the yard man already there immediately made 
a proposition to sell out to the new comer, which he did. 

In this new yard business there is now and then a 
bluff. There is more than one man who puts in yards 
expecting to be bought off by dealers whom he knows 
do not want to divide the trade they already have. A 
case of this kind came to my notice not long ago. ‘The 
projector of the yard was paid several hundred dollars 
to quit. He then went to another town, but the dealers 
there are not of the kind that buy new yards out, and 


now he will have to get out the best he can. And I wil] 
guarantee that while he stays he will get his jacket 
warmed. 

It has been proposed that the associations take some 
undefined action in an endeavor to control the number 
of yards that a town shall have, confining that number 
to the demands of the town; but that would not do, 
There are certain things which the associations must 
keep their hands off, and this is one of them. Should 
they take this proposed course, wherein would they differ 
from the trades unions which say that your boy or mine 
shall not serve an apprenticeship in a shop or factory, 
or shall not be permitted to earn his living in a way he 
may choose unless he holds a union card? 


Winter or Spring Buying, Which ? 


I would have an hour in the town, which might be as 
good as a day or it might be good for nothing. With 
some people you can get acquainted almost as quickly 
as you can pull the trigger of a gun, while others must 
he wooed and won. The yard man was unloading a car 
of lumber, and when I told him what villain I was he 
said, “O, yes!” brushed his hand on his overalls and 
shook. “I had been hoping you would come this way,” 
he was so kind as to remark. “I told my wife if I ever 
saw you I would ask you what church you belong to. 
She reads your articles as regularly as I do, and says 
if you are not a religious fellow she doesn’t know where 
vo look for one!” Do you know, I then felt that I ought 
to be a hundred times better than I am? In less than 
five minutes this man had asked me into his office, to go 
home with him to dinner, and had taken my coat from 
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“Grab my cap and coat and run.” 


my arm and hung it on a peg. Such a reception is an 
improvement on having a bulldog set on you. 

| don’t know why so many women read the Realm of 
the Retailer. In Sioux City the other day a dealer told 
me that he and his wife used to attend Christian 


tndeavor services regularly Sunday evenings, but that 


since they became acquainted with this department they 
stay at home and read it. I wrote to the editor of the 
Lumberman from that town, suggesting between the lines 
that he would better pull me off the road and pension 
ine, for if the Realm of the Retailer was keeping people 
away from church like that it might be doing more harm 
than good. But as I say, I am proud of the fact that so 
many women find something they think is worth their 
consideration in this department. 

The yard man remarked that he had made $1 a thou- 
sand in buying the car of lumber he was unloading. “That 
much off the list?” I inquired. “No, 50 cents off the 
list. Two months ago I was asked list for the same 
lumber. I didn’t know then whether to buy or not, for 
it was uncertain where prices were going. I would as 
soon pay 50 cents more in the spring, for it is worth that 
to handle lumber in the winter. A large portion of this 
stulf will go direct to a job, and there is no putting it 
into a pile and then rehandling. So you see the advan- 
tage gained by holding off is really a dollar.” 

There are occasions when we wish that time would 
linger. When we went to see our best girls don’t you 
remember how soon midnight would roll around? Before 
I was aware that the sixty minutees had passed the 
coming locomotive hooted and I was obliged to grab my 
cap and coat and run. 

A day later I asked another yard man who is sup- 
posed to know his business if at an advance of 50 cents 
over winter prices he regarded lumber as cheap in the 
spring as though bought in the winter, and after think- 
ing a minute he said he thought it was. “I have never 
had the question come up in just that shape, but I am 
inclined to think it is,’ he said. “If I ‘have a car of 
lumber come in the winter I don’t know what the weather 
is going to be when it reaches me. It may be intensely 
cold, or it may be in a roaring blizzard, and I don’t care 
to unload cars to any great extent in either. There is no 
trade in a town of this size in the winter, and personally 
when cold weather bottles us up I feel like hibernating 
and let lumber take care of itself for three or four 
months. During that time shoveling coal gives us exer- 
cise. Yes, if necessary, I believe I would cheerfully pay 
50 cents more in April than I would in January.” 

“Let’s see, on dimension that is about 3 per cent for 
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three months—12 per cent a year. That is good enough 
interest, and if I can make it I am going to,” remarked 
the third man to whom the question was asked. “It 
costs me no more to handle lumber in January than in 
June. I have my men and teams, and they may as well 
do it.” 

In this, as in other things, it depends on the point 
of view. All these men have reasons of their own. I have 
valid reasons for not ordering hash at a hotel, for I am 
thinking what is in it, vet 1 see men frequently eating 
hash, and they appear healthy and satisfied. 


Those Ruinous Scraps. 


Should you rake the country over with a fine, or even 
coarse, tooth comb, you would find several towns in 
which, figuratively speaking, the yard men have got one 
another by the ears. Lumbermen as a class are rather 
positive mortals, anyhow, and perhaps the wonder is 
that more of them do not wage open war. The most of 
us wage war in secret, but that is another leaf of the 
story. If we were hanged for our secret sins | doubt if 
the ‘majority of us wouldn’t dangle. 

The lumber buying public invariably enjoys these 
seraps. If the grocers of my town were to get into a 
fight and sell tea and codfish at cost I wouldn't care if 
they were cutting the throats of one another clear back 
to the ears. That which would interest me would be the 
fact that I could take one of the big dollars earned by 
rushing the pencil, go to one of these stores and get 
more goods for it than I could get at times when the 
condition of trade was normal. The fact that one of 
these grocers would sell me goods at cost would not 
increase my respect for him, either. I should know he 
was doing it, not because he loved me, but because he 
was trying to knock the pins from under his competitor 
across the street. I should be very willing to be used 
asa medium. That is the view lumber consumers take 
of it when yard men in a town raise the battle ery. They 
little care who gets wounded if they can rake in the 
spoils. 

I have seen several results of these fights in the shape 
of vacant offices and empty yards. In these cases it was 
a fight to a finish. One of the contestants would get 
that tired feeling beyond endurance, or fail financially, 
and get out because he wanted to badly, or was obliged 
to. There are men to whom I should like to present 
photographs of these yards in ruins, labeled “The Out- 
come of the Fight!” It might set them to thinking, and 
it might not. I have in mind as I write two yard men, 
each of whom would take everything the other one had 
except his lifeblood if he had the chance, and both say 
they are there “to stay.” I know as a rule there is as 
much bluff as anything in that expression; still these men 
have stayed for some time, and so far as I know will 
stay right along, continuing to tickle the people in that 
community who buy lumber, and throwing away their 
own opportunities to make a success of their business 
lives. Under such circumstances it does not seem to 
me that a man should feel proud of his staying quali- 
ties. 

I have never come in contact with a lumberman who 
was doing the knock-down and get-knocked-down act 
who did not express a regret that things were as they 
were. If the “other fellow” was only out of the way 
he would settle down to quiet business again, and live 
and let live once more. It wouldn’t do in these cases, 
however, for the competitors to come together, acknowl- 
edge how foolish they had been, each forgive and forget 
a little, shake hands, and call the thing off. I say it 
wouldn’t do—it would be too easy. It would look too 
much like baiting that selfish nature of ours with sugar, 
instead of keeping it stirred up with acid. 

I was in a town in which there is rather warm com- 
petition, and one of the dealers when discussing the situ- 
ation said he did not suppose things would be otherwise 
until either he or his neighbor quit or died. “I claim 
to have learned my business,” said he. “Every week I 
outbuy him; I can sort my stock to better advantage 
than he can, and as a result I can undersell him. What 
is there unfair in that. In my opinion a business man’s 
knowledge is his tools of trade, and he is foolish if he 
(loesn’t miake use of them. Because I wouldn’t agree on 
his kind of prices he went to cavorting. The fact is the 
prices [am getting give me as much profit as the prices 
he wanted would have given him.” 


Reported by Retailers. 


A Kentucky Report. 

WICKLIFFE, Ky., April 13.—We are in the retail busi- 
hess and handle yellow pine lumber, sash and doors, 
builders’ hardware, ete. The farmers in this part of 
Kentucky are well fixed financially and there is a pros- 
pect for a good country trade, but town trade will be 
light. WICKLIFFE LUMBER COMPANY. 

















A Righteous Kick. 

Remsen, N. Y., April 17.—The fall and winter trade 
Was good. This spring trade has not been so good, on 
account of the weather and high prices of lumber. Spruce 
and hemlock have gone up over $5 a thousand since last 
spring. Dry spruce flooring is hard to find. I think the 
price of lumber is going to check trade here somewhat. 
I bought some shingles over one year ago and have not 
received them yet. That is the way the wholesaler does 
with the poor retailer. JOHN JONES. 


Lower Prices [ight Not Help Business, 


TEMPLETON, 1a., April 14.—If prices were somewhat 
lower trade with us might possibly be a little better, but 
on the whole we cannot complain, as we are doing an 
ordinarily healthy business as compared with other 
years. Do not think that lowering of prices would cut 
any great figure just at present. As to a general break 
in the market, should such a thing oceur, it is quite 
likely that consumers would be tempted to put off build- 
ing until prices went just a little lower. 

Tue W. T. Joyce Company, 
J. S. Overmeyer, Agent. 





Building Unchecked by High Prices. 


CENTER Point, [A., April 16.—Trade is about the same 
with me as it was one year ago. My customers com- 
plain some about prices being high, but I do not think 
building is retarded to any great extent on that account, 
and I hardly think that a general break in the price of 
lumber would make any difference in the plans of those 
who contemplate building this year.  L. Gitcurisr. 





Expects Quiet Trade Till After Harvest. 


KpGar, Nep., April 14.—So far this year trade has 
been lighter with me than for any three months in the 
last three years. I think prices were too high. The break 
in prices has not checked consumption with me, as there 
was very little to check. I do not look for any trade 
to speak of until after harvest. S. J. WHITTEN. 





Prosperity in lowa. 


Tripowt, [a., April 14.—While prices on lumber have 
advanced several dollars a thousand, and on lath have 
more than doubled in the past year, people about here 
seem to do the customary amount of building, a condi- 
tion I attribute to general prosperity. We must admit 
that money is plentiful. Those who desire can obtain 
what money they may need at a very low rate of inter- 
est because the banks, as a general rule, have a good 
surplus on hand. Good crops, fair prices for farm pred- 
ucts and low rates of interest on money borrowed offset 
the advance on lumber, although I think some items of 
lumber are entirely too high. Take lath and No. 3 and 
No. 4 boards for instance; also common boards and 
fencing and yellow pine. These items are too high and 
I look for a small decline on them as soon as the new 
stock is in shipping condition. If these reductions shall 
be made about the middle of June or first of July they 
will not interfere with the demand, because people as 
a rule look for some reduction in price at that time, 
knowing that more or less new stock has been put on 
the market. But if prices are cut now it will only make 
buyers look for a further lowering of values when new 
stock is ready to be shipped out. My trade this spring 
so far has been and is yet very satisfactory, and there 
is still more business in view. W. TH. Norpvorr. 





NORTHWESTERN MISSOURI DEALERS OR- 
GANIZE, 

A number of the retail dealers of northwestern Mis- 
souri met at Maryville, Mo., on April 10, and organized 
the Northwestern Missouri Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
This organization will include the dealers in northwest- 
ern Missouri, and a few in southern Iowa adjacent to the 
above territory. The meeting was an enthusiastic one. 
A short set of rules was adopted for the guidance of the 
association, and officers and directors were elected for a 
term of six months. The association now has a member- 
ship of about twenty-five and its membership will likely 
be doubled within the next few weeks. 


PP PPP PPP PPP PP PPP 
A DESERVED TRIBUTE. 


In one of the Chicago daily papers last week appeared 
this item: “The many office friends of Thomas K. Ed- 
wards, lumber agent of the Illinois Central, today pre- 
sented him with a handsome two-carat diamond stud.” 
It is always a pleasure to the right-minded man when 
genuine merit is rewarded, and in order that his friends 
of the American Lumberman might have this pleasure 
Mr. Edwards sent down a portable safe in charge of a 
squad of private detectives of the Illinois Central rail- 
road that they might have a chance to see this jewel. 
We present herewith a perspective view of this “dia- 





mond” stud, as mounted on the presentation card. Mr. 
Edwards accompanied it with the following notation: 
“Valuable. Do not misplace. Do not wet the stone, it 
might melt.” 

The stone seems to be a very fair article of silicious 
origin, mounted in a rare compound of copper and zine. 
We retained it only long enough to have a photograph 
taken, inasmuch as the necessary presence of the guards 
was an inconvenience in the office and in view of the 
activity of diamond thieves of late it seemed unwise to 
incur the risk involved in its possession. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Edwards has rented a special compart- 


ment ina safety deposit vault, whither he repairs every 
ncontime to feast his eyes upon the beauties of this 
priceless gem. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


The most apparent condition of the bituminous coal 
markets in the west this week is their uncertainty. 
Perfect adjustment among the various producing cen- 
ters has not been reached. It is believed, however, that 
the situation will become more clearly defined within 
a few days. The attitude of the producers generally is 
as strong as ever, but they scarcely know what prices 
to name, and the fact is also recognized that there 
must be harmonious relation among the prices of the 
different states, if the present plane of values is to be 
maintained. The effort of the producers of bituminous 
coal in the west to date the season of annual con- 
tracts back to April 1 instead of May, June or July, 
when most of them began several years ago, is meeting 
with very fair success. Important contracts have been 
closed recently, among them being that of the Illinois 
Steel Company for 4,000 tons of coal a day during the 
ensuing year. Of this amount the Danville, Ill, dis- 
trict received the contract for 3,000 tons daily and the 
contract for the remaining 1,000 tons, destined to the 
Joliet works, was secured by producers in the Pana 
district. The Standard Oil Company, the second largest 
buyer of steam coal in this market, has also arranged 
for its fuel for the coming year. There is considerable 
all-rail business still to close for western products and 
some also for eastern coals. But among producers 
there is a certain amount of hesitation about closing, 
while on the other hand some all-rail buyers are simi- 
larly backward, not following the eager lead of the 
lake coal buyers, who were quick to take the fuel as 
soon as it was offered. ‘The railroad companies are 
among the slow buyers. Their contracts have not ex- 
pired, but they are not anticipating difficulty in secur- 
ing fuel, not being limited, as are the dependents upon 
lake coal. 

Receipts of coal in the west are more liberal. But 
as soon as navigation opens, coal from the three great 
producing states in the east will be forced to lake ports 
as fast as vessel room can be secured. During the past 
few days so much bituminous coal has been sent for- 
ward to the Atlantic seaboard that symptoms of a glut 
have appeared there and in consequence shipments from 
mines to the west increased. There is consequently an 
abundance of coal of all kinds now in the west. The 
strike situation has mended, but is not entirely elimi- 
nated. The Indiana miners returned to work this week, 
but in the Georges creek region, Maryland, five thou- 
sand miners have gone out for an advance of wages. 
This creates a temporary market for West Virginia 
coal and is making that product relatively scarcer in 
some instances than the output of other regions. 

For commercial coal there is very little demand in 
the west. The accumulations on track include holdings 
by almost all factors in the trade, including producers, 
jobbers, steam users and dealers. The time does not 
seem to be very far away when the natural strength of 
the market will receive its test. At a meeting of 
shippers of bituminous coal at Milwaukee last week 
it was agreed that no contracts for future shipments 
should be made to dealers. The same action has been 
taken at Chicago and producers of eastern coal are 
limiting contracts with manufacturing consumers to 
six months. The present indications therefore are that 
the market may be a more open one than heretofore. 
The effect of this change would depend upon the condi- 
tions. If fuel is scarce it may send prices higher than 
under other circumstances. If there is a burden of 
coal, the effect may be quite the contrary. 

Anthracite coal trade for the first quarter of 1900 
was considerably better than for the same period Jast 
year, the production being 10,789,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 9,988,927 tons for the same period of 1899. 
This increased product seems to have been well mar- 
keted, for it cannot be learned that there is anywhere 
a great surplus to harass the market. In the west 
there is no disposition to ship anthracite coal by all- 
rail in excess of the most conservative estimates of 
needs during the next ten days or two weeks. Some 
all-rail shippers are even ordering what little coal they 
require from the docks of competing companies at Chi- 
cago rather than take the risk of having a surplus of 
coal on hand. The dock supplies will be above 100,000 
tons at Chicago, but this is quite a small surplus when 
compared with the tonnage on hand for the correspond- 
ing periods of 1898 and earlier years. The surplus was 
practically wiped out in 1899. The sentiment among 
shippers of anthracite coal is conservative. Nut is still 
held at $5.75, though some sellers are marketing a little 
at $5.50. The new year will begin with little if any 
reduction from those figures, if present intentions pre- 
vail. Current demand is quite small and exists chiefly 
in the cities. The chartering of vessels at Buffalo for 
the anthracite trade has not proceeded with any great 
degree of spirit, but a few cargoes will be dispatched 
to Lake Michigan as soon as the straits are open. 

Coke is being produced in steadily increasing volume, 
but demand is sufficient to absorb the output. This 
product is arriving in the west more freely and more 
frequently there are to be found in the market free 
consignments, but when the presence of the coke he- 
comes known a buyer usually appears upon the scene 
and takes the product. Prices are unchanged. 


DOORS AND MILL WORK. 
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A Tale of the West and the East—Chicago Sash and Door Club Banquets Wholesalers 
and [lanufacturers from Outside Points—General Trade Conditions 
and Reports from Different Markets. 





And it came to pass that on the day which is Tues- 
day, being the third of that name in the month of 
showers, there were gathered together in the City of 
Winds from all directions merchants and artisans in 
those goods which do fill openings. It was even as one 
of many like pilgrimages, yet not the same, as shall 
appear hereafter. For lo! these many years the story 
has been told how a band of ferocious pirates abode 
within the gates of the great city on the southern 
borders of Michigan Jake, sending forth bands of rov- 
ing robbers to prey upon that which the dwellers in 
other marts regarded as their own. Then there came 
a time, so the legend says, when the foragers were rein 
forced with great caravans, distributing their supplies 
from central points and by largess and rich gifts alien 
ating the hereditary subjects from the rulers of other 
lands than those which by right were within the pirates’ 
sphere of influence. Like unto the last straw which did 
overcome the camel, these floating caravans were consid- 
ered beyond the limit of endurance, and up from the 
land -toward the setting sun there rose a mighty host 
demanding that such piratical practices do cease. From 
across the bosom of the great Father of Waters the 
murmur of protest grew to a mighty roar until it was 
echoed back again from the slopes of the Alleghenies. 
And then it did occur that ambassadors were appointed 
to treat with the mighty marauders and to secure 
immunity from further depredations, by diplomacy if 
possible or if not by threats of reprisals. When these 
ambassadors came unto the city wherein dwelt those 
whom they had designated as pirates, they were met 
with soft speech, but slight encouragement that their 
claims would be recognized. The pirates defenced their 
methods as legitimate enterprise and insisted upon their 
right to send out caravans even unto the uttermost ends 
of the earth. So the ambassadors returned to their 
homes, gathered about them others of their kind and 
returned to again labor with those who had been oppress- 
ing them. And here the legend ends; that which fol- 
lows is a true record of what befell on the occasion 
of this last visit: 

Banqueted at Chicago. 

On Tuesday evening, April 17, a banquet was tendered 
to the sash and’ door manufacturers and wholesalers 
of the middle west by the Chicago Sash & Door Club. 
The feast was spread in one of the private banquet 
rooms of the Grand Pacific hotel, and at 7 p. m. A. 
W. True, president of the Chicago Sash & Door Club, 
and H. B. Munger, secretary of that orgnaziation, mar- 
shaled thirty-six invited guests and members to places 
about the festal board. 

No formality was observed, each guest selecting his 
own seat, except that President True was assigned to 
a position at the head of the one long table which ex- 
tended down the center of the room. There was no 
printed menu, but a dinner of eight courses was served, 
the courses being interspersed with pleasant conversa- 
tion and a very moderate amount of good wine. 

When coffee and cigars had been reached President 
True rapped for order and announced that as president 
of the Chicago Sash & Door Club he had been drafted 
to deliver an address of welcome, which address, unfor- 
tunately, he had forgotten. For that reason he would 
at once introduce W. L. Sharpe, who would officiate as 
toastmaster and to whom had been accorded despotic 
powers in the matter of calling upon whomsoever he 
pleased. 

In his opening remarks Mr. Sharpe said that he had 
not understood until just before the dinner began that 
he was to officiate as toastmaster, but he had been 
appointed on the committee of transportation, whose 
duty it would be to supply cabs and automobiles for 
such as might require their services after the feast 
was over. Speaking of the Chicago sash and door deal- 
ers he said that while they might be called hard names 
in a business way, after 6 o’clock in the evening they 
were all royal good fellows and did not resume their 
nefarious practices until they began opening the mail 
next morning. Just to set the ball rolling Mr. Sharpe 
told a good story and then called upon C. 8. Curtis, of 
the Curtis & Yale Company, Wausau, Wis., to speak 
as the representative of the outside manufacturers. 

Mr. Curtis also told a story, in fact two of them, 
but took occasion to return hearty thanks on behalf 
of the manufacturers for the royal entertainment which 
had been tendered them by the Chicago dealers. 

Then J. A. Cheyne, of the Pennsylvania Door & Sash 
Company, Pittsburg, Pa., was called for to speak on the 
part of the east. Mr. Cheyne told another story, and 
it wasn’t a chestnut either. He referred to himself as 
being in about the condition of the ‘hunter who went out 
after a bear in order to get a fur coat, and who returned 
inside the bear. This was an intimation that Chicago 
hospitality had completely captured him. 

B. F. Cobb was the next speaker. He was assigned to 
the subject of journalism, but like the speakers who ‘had 
preceded him, managed to find opportunity for telling 
a good story. 

John R. Laing, of Palmer, Fuller & Co., Chicago, said 
a few words on the part of the Chicago dealers and told 
a story or two. 

Toastmaster Sharpe next announced that he would get 
away from sash and doors for a while and call upon a 


representative of the glass business. His original inten- 
tion was to assign J. P. Bradley, of the James H. Rice 
Company, to talk for the glass men, but Brad had 
begged off and he was therefore pleased to introduce 
Lester A. Partridge, of the Pittsburg Plate Glass Com- 
pany, as the poet laureate of the evening. 
Mr. Partridge lived up to his title by making his 
remarks in verse, as follows: 
Krom business and cares, 
Irom our worry and snares, 
We have gathered tonight for this feast 
As the guests of the best lot of fellows, 
I'll say, 
That any could wish for, at least. 


We all, I am sure, 
Know the friends that endure 
Are the kinds called in terms of the trade, 
Number one, Double A, 
Clear and don’t warp, 
That's the kind that tonight we have made. 


Ilere’s to Ifarry, old boy, 
Ile’s the club’s greatest joy, 


As a trade getter he can’t be beat. 
Wants all he can do, 
And a little more, too, 

Ilow often he’s done you up neat. 


There's Ik. L. and Sharpe, 
They think they are smart 
With their twelve pots and 90 off glass, 
But their track’s always full, 
And they have a great pull 
With the trade of the very best class. 


Ifere’s to John A. and Floyd, 
Now they’ve always annoyed 
With prices that some call a shame ; 
But we all must admit 
That they've got lots of grit, 
Like the bed-bug, they get there the same. 


Ilere’s to John R. and Mace, 
They’ve got things pretty pat 
In the one-story house by the stream ; 
They are off of the street, 
But then everything's neat, 
Doing much more perhaps than ‘twould seem, 


Now, here's to the man 
At the head af the clan, 
Who has lived quite a while in this life, 
Lately found his mistake, 
Although rather late, 
And took to himself a good wife. 


Ilere’s to Sellen; he’s new 
At the head of a crew, 
But mark what I’m saying of him, 
And watch pretty close, 
As he’s a whole host, 
And will prove that he is the real thing. 


Now just to annoy, 
Some call William a boy ; 
But a pretty good man, [ should say ; 
Took an awful big chew 
In the Radford Review, 
But now things are coming his way. 


There is one of you here 
Whom I very much fear; 

To skip him would really be 
You all know how well 
A long story he’ll tell, 

But a mighty good fellow is Brad. 


sad ; 


Ilere’s to all of you here, 
With a cup full of cheer, 
May good-fellowship ever be rife; 
May the future as bright 
As your hearts are tonight, 
Be in sash, doors and blinds all your life. 

Alderman William A. Radford, of Riverside, was intro- 
duced by Toastmaster Sharpe as one upon whom great- 
ness had been thrust, election returns from the western 
suburb showing that Mr, Radford had that day been 
elected by a majority of three to one. The alderman- 
elect was requested to talk on boodle vs. honesty, but 
he claimed to know so little about the former that his 
remarks were very short and he begged to be excused 
in order that he might go home and Jook after the inter- 
ests of his constituents. ‘ 

W. H. McClintock, of the American Lumberman, 
was next called for and was given liberty to say just 
what he pleased. He told a short story and then claimed 
the privilege of a newspaper man to print such further 
remarks as he might desire to make. 

L. J. Bardwell, of the Bardwell-Robinson Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., responded for that section of the 
field, but said that unfortunately Minneapolis had on \ 
one orator in the sash and door business and he was 
unavoidably absent. Mr. Bardwell managed to get in 
the usual story, however, just so the reputation of the 
north should not suffer at his hands. 

William Lothman, of the Hafner-Lothman Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., begged to be excused as he was not a 
talker, and C, M, Peaslee, of the Farley & Loetscher 
Manufacturing Company, Dubuque, Ia., entered the same 
plea, but finally thought better of it and told of a dream, 
or rather two dreams, which served to illustrate the kind 
of a reception manufacturers and jobbers might expect 
in the life to come. 

H. B. Munger, of the Foster-Munger Company, Chi- 
cago, was called on, but begged off and offered as a sub- 
stitute John G. Shortall, of the same concern. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Shortall was another man who claimed 
not to be able to talk. 

T. R. Morgan, of the Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis., 
and president of the manufacturers’ association, was the 


next speaker. He told several stories and indulged in 
a little quiet sarcasm at the expense of the Chicago 
dealers. se 

C. W. Radford, of Radford Bros. & Co., Oshkosh, Wig, 
was asked to give a statement of conditions in Porto 
Rico, but compromised by telling a story to the effect 
that he didn’t know whose funeral it was; he was just 
in it for the ride. 

M. H. Price, of the Cole Manufacturing Company 
Memphis, Tenn., expressed great pleasure at being pres. 
ent, and added that should the Chicago dealers give 
another banquet and send a blanket invitation to Mem- 
phis he felt assured that they would have no trouble in 
filling the tables from that place, if they would just 
wait until he could get home and tell what a royal good 
time he had had. 

H. C. Parker, secretary of the association, then spoke 
regarding trade conditions, expressing confidence that 
the coming season would be a prosperous one. 

Then followed a symposium of story telling, and to 
wind up with a little serious talk regarding prices and 
the outlook for business. 

When this was over, C. S. Curtis moved a vote of 
thanks to the Chicago dealers, which was seconded by 
every one of the guests and carried unanimously. The 
committee on transportation then announced its readi- 
ness to supply cabs and automobiles, as promised, but no 
one seemed to need such conveyances and the party broke 
up with many hearty expressions of good will for the 
members of the Chicago trade. 


At the Tables. 

A. W. True, True & True Co., Chicago. 

J. P. Gould, Gould Manufacturing Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

W. L. Sharpe, FE. L. Roberts & Co., Chicago. 

Charles H. Stange, A. H. Stange Co., Merrill, Wis. 

William Lothmann, Hafner-Lothmann Manufacturing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Cc. J. True, True & True Co., Chicago. 

Ii. B. Munger, Foster-Munger Co., Chicago. 

I'red G. Steenberg, O. C. Steenberg Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

G. E. Rohrbach, EE. L. Roberts & Co.. Chicago. 

L. A. Partridge, Pittsburg Plate Glass Co., Chicago. 

H. C. Parker, secretary Western Sash & Door Association, 
Chicago. 

W. A. Radford, Radford Sash & Door Co., Chicago. 

'T. R. Morgan, Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

J. P. Bradley, James H. Rice Co., Chicago. 

H. A. Sellen, Morgan Co., Chicago. 

«. C. Hale, Foster-Munger Co., Chicago. 

T. A. Griffith, Morgan Co., Chicago. 

L. J. Bardwell, Bardwell-Robinson Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

John R. Laing, Palmer, Fuller & Co., Chicago. 

W. H. McKendry, Palmer, Fuller & Co., Chicago. 

M. H. Price, Cole Manufacturing Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

R. C. Imse, Rock Island Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Rock Island, III. 

A. L. Gartside, U. N. Roberts Co., Davenport, Ia. 

C. M. VPeaslee, Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing (Co., 
Dubuque, Ia. 

W. G. Laing, Palmer, Fuller & Co., Chicago. 

Charles Coxe, Schroth & Ahrens, Chicago. 

I’, T. Logan, John A. Gauger & Co., Chicago. 

John J. Stephenson, Williamson & Libbey Lumber 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Cc. 8. Curtis, Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wis. 

. red Rockwell, Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 
yi 


~ 


‘0., 


s. 

J. A, Cheyne, Pennsylvania Door & Sash Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Harry Gould, Gould Manufacturing Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

«. W. Radford, Radford Bros. & Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

B. KF. Cobb, Radford Review, Chicago. 

W. H. McClintock, American Lumberman, Chicago. 


* * * 


The demand for doors and mill work is not all that 
the manufacturers and wholesalers could wish for, 
though there has been a slight improvement within the 
past week. Bad weather is the main thing that is hold- 
ing back country demand. As a rule retailers have fair 
stocks, which were bought early in. the season, and all 
they are doing now is placing a few orders from time 
to time to fill out broken assortments. There is a good 
inquiry for estimates on special bills and more of these 
are developing into orders than was the case a couple of 
weeks ago. Probably there will not be much more car- 
load buying this spring, but all reports indicate that 
with a few weeks of good weather the smal! lot trade- 
would reach fair proportions. The backward spring is 
also delaying the screen door trade, though in a whole- 
sale way considerable business has already been done. 

1 a ue 

Prices are well maintained in spite of the light demand 
for two months past. No general advance is looked for 
in the near future, though probably there will be some 
slight changes in discounts within the next week or 
two. <A searecity of small sizes in window glass is 
expected to bring about an advance on eight and twelve 
light glazed windows, while the low prices for larger 
sizes of window glass may result in a lowering of two 
and four light glazed windows. The small glass is 
almost impossible to get and is quoted by the jobbers 
20 percent higher than the larger sizes. Another item 
on which a change will be made is open sash. These 
will show a slight advance because of the difficulty manu- 
facturers are experiencing in securing sash lumber. It 
is not likely there will be any change in the discounts 
on doors. The supply at manufacturing and distribut- 
ing centers is not heavy and the high prices of factory 
plank are a strengthening factor in the situation. Some 
size of No. 1 doors are a little slow of sale and No. 3 
doors are not particularly active, but the demand for the 
No, 2 grade and for painted doors is taking care of 
the product of the factories in these grades, The labor 
troubles in different cities may result in a curtailing of 
production on the part of the wholesale factories for 
two or three weeks this spring. So far there has been 
no strike among the employees of the factories, but the 
manufacturers are not disposed to take any chances and 
will shut down for a time at the first appearance of 
trouble. The decline in prices for yellow pine lumber 
has resulted in a decline of about 5 per cent on yellow 
pine moldings, but white pine moldings remain at the 
old prices. 
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Reports from the large wholesale factories at Oshkosh, 
Wis., show that the volume of trade is not up to what 
had been expected at this season, but mill men are hope- 
ful of improvement in the near future. Local building 
at Oshkosh struck a boom during the past week, con- 
tracts being let for a large addition to the state normal 
school, which will cost $25,000, and for a large public 
school building to cost about $30,000. These two con- 
tracts will give considerable work to the mills. So far as 
residences are concerned contractors state that they do 
not expect operations to open up until after the weather 
becomes settled, but when it does they expect a good 
majority of the inquiries for estimates to develop into 
orders. 

* * « 

At Minneapolis, Minn., there is little change in the 
situation this week. The market is steady and practi- 
eally unchanged from a week ago. Screens are a trifle 
more active and some good orders are being booked 
among the lumber and hardware trade. A _ gradual 
improvement is noted in the inquiry for interior finish 
and mill work of all kinds, and local manufacturers 
predict that by June 1, and perhaps earlier, they will 
have all the business they can attend to. Shipments 
now are reported to be of good volume in sash and doors. 

* * * 

Eastern managers of door factories are making a big 
effort to get in orders and to some extent are succeeding. 
At Buffalo, N. Y., the report is still that there is not 
by any means the amount of work ordered that there 
was a year ago, but that all mills, especially if not con- 
fined to mere local trade, are fairly busy, with expecta- 
tions of at least a fair increase as the season advances. 
It is true that the consumer is sharing to a considerable 
extent the feelings of the retail dealer that it is not 
safe to buy ahead and risky to put up a building unless 
you know what is going to be done with it, and both 
customer and rent are fixed before anything is done. 
This makes it extremely hard to do a large business, 
especially as it is not considered safe to urge orders 
forward by cutting prices. So the mills are working up 
close to the end of their orders, but expect conditions to 
improve steadily, though possibly slowly, and make a 
season of it after all. This is quite a different matter, 
it must be confessed, from the outlook of the winter, 
which at one time promised all that the mills could do. 
As to boxes, there is much more confidence. The trade 
must have them at whatever price and as soon as it is 
a settled matter that coarse lumber is not to decline the 
demand will be large. 

* * * 

There is a slight improvement at Kansas City, Mo., 
in the demand for sash and doors from the country. 
The trade has been rather light thus far this month, 
but jobbers there think that from this time on the 
demand will improve materially, as the farmers are 
coming out of their fields and will do some building. 
Mill work trade is active and the mills are all running 
with a good supply of business on hand, while there is 
a big prospective trade and the estimators for the 
various houses have been unusually busy for several 
weeks figuring on work that will be let this spring and 
summer. Sash and door prices are firm in that terri- 
tory. 

* * 2 

A fair call for doors and sash is noted at New York 
city, yet there are still signs that association figures 
are not always upheld as they should be. The prospect 
for the late spring, however, is not discouraging. 





CASUALTIES. 


A fire broke out on the evening of April 13 and com- 
pletely destroyed the large saw mill of the Sullivan 
Timber Company, of Mobile, Ala. The flames spread 
rapidly after the discovery in the fire-room and the 
plant was soon burned to the ground, proving a total 
loss. Loss estimated at $75,000; insured. Prepara- 
tion for rebuilding will be begun at once and the plant 
will be in operation again at the earliest possible 
moment. 

The plant of the Capital Lumber Company, at 
Meridian, Miss., caught fire on April 13 and a serious 
conflagration was averted by the prompt work of the 
employees of the concern who have been trained to such 
an emergency. 

Fire in the yards of the Kansas City Lumber Com- 
pany, at Kansas City, Mo., damaged the molding, floor- 
Ing and shingle shed to the extent of $4,000. Loss fully 
msured. 

The factory of the Western Woodenware Company, at 
Tacoma, Wash., was burned a few days ago. Loss 
$17,000, fully insured. 

The saw mill of D. C. Crawford, at Big Rapids, Mich., 

was destroyed by fire March 30. Loss $1,500, partially 
insured. 
_ The large mill of the Hyndman Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Company, at Hyndman, Pa., was burned April 3. 
Loss estimated at $50,000, with an insurance of $20,000. 
Seventy-five men have been thrown out of employment. 
The proprietor is J. W. Edgerton, who formerly oper- 
ated a furniture factory in Allegheny City. 





Bauer, Reynolds & Streator are building a saw mill 
plant at Lake Charles, La., which will. have a daily 
capacity of 50,000 feet. . This firm recently contracted 
with David Mahaffey, of Jennings, La., to eut and 
deliver in the bayou, ten miles north of Lake Charles, 
from one to two million feet of Calcasieu longleaf yellow 
Pine annually for the next five years. 


Hoo-Hoo Doings. 





Postponement of the Chicago Concatenation. 


Owing to the concatenation to be held at Cairo, Ill., on 
Friday evening, April 20, the same date which had been 
fixed by Vicegerent Glaser for holding a concatenation in 
Chicago, Mr. Glaser has decided upon a postponement 
until Monday evening, April 23. Vicegerent Glaser 
advises the Lumberman that he has a class of seventeen 
candidates and expects to bring the number up to twenty 
by Monday night. This will probably be one of the most 
notable concatenations ever held in Chicago. Bolling 
Arthur Johnson, Seer of the House of Ancients, will be 
present, as will also Col. A. D. McLeod, the Supreme 
Bojum, and Cliff S. Walker, ex-Supreme Junior Hoo-Hoo. 
Invitations have been extended to all members of the 
Supreme Nine, and it is probable that other notables will 
be present to assist in the ceremony. Refreshments, 
music and cigars will be furnished in abundance. A gen- 
eral invitation is extended to al] Hoo-Hoo to be present 
at room 309 Masonic Temple on Monday evening, April 
23, with the assurance that the candidates will be ready 
for the gridiron promptly at 8 o’clock p. m. 





Concatenation at Buffalo. 


The Hoo-Hoo concatenation held in Buffalo, N. Y., on 
April 12 was an entire success, all candidates expressing 
themselves as much pleased with all proceedings. C. H. 
Stanton, Vicegerent Snark, had exerted himself to that 
end,andso the newly-fledged kittens were enabled to step 
over the boundary from the land of ordinary mortals 
into the domain of the order of Hoo-Hoo after a fashion 
entirely acceptable to them, as well as to the older mem- 
bers. Buffalo now ‘has quite a large membership and 
the addition of the new class of sixteen certainly*has not 
lowered the standard of excellence maintained by the 
heads of the order. 

Among the members from out of town were C. 8S. 
Walker, J. J. Campion and D. Hinckley, of Cincinnati, 
and M, A. Hayward, of Columbus. Mr. Walker, as the 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, was interesting to a fault, as was Mr 
Campion in his official capacity of Bojum. It was a 
decidedly pleased body of half a hundred people who 
made their way from the regular meeting at the Builders’ 
Kxchange shortly after 11 p. m. to the Iroquois Hotel 
to partake of the good things that the heads of the order 
had prepared for all connected with the meeting. The 
banquet was a trifle overbalanced as to cheerfulness at 
one end of the table, but the other end was comfortable 
and the addresses were of the solid sort, always with a 
good word for Hoo-Hoo land and its chief representative 
in the good state of New York. Mr. Walker did not fail 
to congratulate the new kittens on their good appearance 
and Mr. Treat said a good word for the Pan-American 
exposition, hoping that the order would consent to hold 
its annual meeting here in 1901. 

The officers were as follows: 

Snark—-C. H. Stanton. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—J. J. Mossman. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—C. 8S. Walker. 

Bojum—J. J. Campion. 

Scrivenoter—F. H. Reilly. 

Jabberwock—A. J. Chestnut. 

Custocatian—J. B. Wall. 

Arcanoper—John Tyler. 

yurdon—F. B. Emery. 

Initiates : 

Albert Alonzo Allen, Mount Morris, N. Y. 

Edward Lyman Anthony, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Peter “Tonawanda” Baillie, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

John James Boland, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Albert Henry Brailsford, Buffalo, N. Y. 

John Wittsey Chamberlin, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Joseph “Erie-Canal’’ Denel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

George Joseph Hager, Buffalo, N. Y. 

George Edmund Jackson, Buffalo, N. Y. 

William Edward Kelsey, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Arthur William Kreinheder, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Charles Hurd Seymour, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Francis Timothy Sullivan, Austin, Pa. 

John Frank Teist, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Curt Mortimer Treat, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Orson Ellsworth Yearger, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vicegerent Snark Stanton is entitled to great praise 
for the excellence of the arrangements and the succegsful 
outcome of the meeting. 





The First Philadelphia Concatenation. 


S. T. Rumbarger, of 707 Harrison building, Philadel- 
phia, Vicegerent Snark for eastern Pennsylvania, informs 
us that he will hold a concatenation at Philadelphia on 
Wednesday evening, May 9. Mr. Rumbarger says that 
already quite a number of eligible candidates have made 
application and he has every reason to expect a large 
class and an enjoyable time. All Hoo-Hoo are invited 
to be present and it is hoped they will make an extra 
effort to be there, as this will be the first concatenation 
ever held in Philadelphia and it is quite desirable to 
give the brethren a good send-off. 





Concatenation at Indianapolis. 


Vicegerent Snark Ransom Griffin, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
conducted a concatenation at the Grand hotel in that 
city on Friday evening, April 13. Prior to the meeting 
there were twenty-one applications, but an explosion 
of an oil well or gas well or something of the kind 
scattered the onniiiiies so that there were only two 
at the meeting, John Hoo-Hoo McLaren and Oliver 
Morton Allen; but these two were initiated “good and 
plenty.” 

There were present upon this occasion Hoo-Hoo Nos. 
6, 99, 223, 1024, 1035, 1036, 1892, 1897, 2751, 3850, 
4660, 5558, 6545. Those officiating were: Snark, Al 
H. Brown; Senior Hoo-Hoo, George O. Eldridge; Junior 


Hoo-Hoo, L. G. Miller; Bojum, George C. Pratt; Scrive- 
noter, Ransom Griffin; Jabberwock, Harry C. Page; 
Custocatian, J. N. Steely; Arcanoper, S. P. Stroup; 
Gurdon, H. C. Murphy. 





Concatenation at Birmingham, Ala. 


Vicegerent Snark Harry W. Huntington, of Alabama, 
announces that he will hold a concatenation in Elk’s 
hall, Birmingham, Saturday evening, April 28. The 
concatenation had previously been fixed for the 21st 
inst., but upon investigation it was found that the hall 
had been rented for that evening to other parties so that 
postponement to the week following was found neces- 
sary. Mr. Huntington is holding the concatenation on 
Saturday evening in order to give those who live out 
of town an opportunity to return home on Sunday and 
thus obviate the necessity of losing two days from their 
business. 





Concatenation at Cincinnati, May 3. 


Vicegerent Snark H. C. Shreve, of the southern dis- 
trict of Ohio, announces a concatenation to be held 
at the Burnet house, Cincinnati, at 7 o’clock p. m. on 
May 3. The annual meeting of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association will be in session in Cincinnati on 
that date and a great crowd is expected to be in attend- 
ance. An unusually large class is said to be in prepara- 
tion for the ceremonies. Those desiring to join the 
order will kindly communicate with Mr. Shreve at his 
address in that city, 505 East Third street, at as early 
a date as possible. 





At Poplar Bluff, Mo., April 11, 


Officers: Snark, Joe R. Anson; Senior Hoo-Hoo, G. W. 
Gladding; Junior Hoo-Hoo, Charles F. Green; Bojum, WIl- 
liam W. Perkins; Scrivenoter, H. I. Ruth; Jabberwock, 
Charles H. Stevens; Custocatian, Robert A. Brandon; Ar- 
canoper, Arthur L. Wylie; Gurdon, D. A. Hilton. 

Initiates : 

Frederick Ross Alexander, Corning, Ark. 

William Edward Bailey, Poplar Bluff. 

John Wesley Bragg, Neeleyville. 

Victor Colvin Cadwell, Poplar Bluff. 

Ingram Deloss Hill, Poplar Bluff. 

William Corning Ferguson, Poplar Bluff. 

Ray Dickerson Foley, Poplar Bluff. 

William Reuben Foley, Poplar Bluff. 

Alexander Hewitt Greason, Poplar Bluff. 

Daniel Gregory Hammond, Nye. 

Arthur Havelock Herbert, Poplar Bluff. 

James Franklin Higgins, Poplar Bluff. 

John Bishop Marshall, Nye. 

Harry Yocum Mengel, Poplar Bluff. 

William “Washee” Mohnkern, Poplar Bluff. 

John Van Buren Porter, Poplar Bluff. 

Frank McKinley Skinner, Neeleyville. 

George Newton Vaden, Neeleyville. 

Frank “Evansville” Wheeler, Poplar Bluff. 

George Bennett Wheeler, Poplar Bluff. 

Sterling Eugene Whiteside, Texarkana, Ark. 





Thomasville, Ga., March 30. 


Officers: Snark, W. 8. Wilson; Senior Hoo-Hoo, C. A. 
Cowles; Junior Hoo-Hoo, N. N. Ansley; Bojum, H. F. Wylly; 
Scrivenoter, A. M. Ramsey; Jabberwock, H. B. Wright; Cus- 
tocatian, D. H. Hillman; Arcanoper, P. A. Wright; Gurdon, 
H. Cameron. 

Initiates: 

Charles Henry Caldwell, Bainbridge. 

Abnner Young Jones, Brinson. 

Sidney Johnson Warren, Brinson. 

William Alfred Wheeler, Bainbridge. 





Springfield, Mo., April 5. 


Officers: Snark, Joseph R. Anson; Senior Hoo-Hoo, T. B. 
Culver: Junior Hoo-Hoo, N. J. Horton; Bojum, G. W. Glad- 
ding; Scrivenoter, 8. P. Johns, jr.; Jabberwock. B. H. Berk- 
shire ; Custocatian, J. C. Summera; Arcanoper, M. T. Easley; 
Gurdon, F. P. Schilling. ° 

Initiates : 

Clarence Knight Gould, Kansas City. 

James Franklin Sawyer, Springfield. 

Perry Holton Stokes, Springfield. 





Waco, Tex., April 11. 


Officers: Snark, W. F. McClure; Senior Hoo-Hoo, A. G. 
Anderson; Junior Hoo-Hoo, Cecil A. Lyon: Bojfum, B. 8. 
Nabers; Scrivenoter, S. P. Hudson: Jabberwock, N. N. Crary: 
Custocatian, Walter Gregg, Jr.; Arcanoper, W. C. Connor, 
jr.: Gurdon, M. F. Smith. 

Initiates : s 

William Wa!do Cameron, Waco. 

Alexis Cornelius Ford, Cleburne. 

Charles Arthur Forrest, Waco. 

George Mellersh, Terrell. 

Ernest Vaught Mumpower, Denison. 

John Bunyan, Seeger, Dallas. 

Iigert Nichols Thompson, Taylor. 

Arthur Curtis Upchurch, Fort Worth. 

Farle Henry Williamson, Wells. 

Hon. No. .43—Charles Walter Hobson, Waco. 

Hon. No. 44—William Winthrop Seley, Waco. 

Hon. No. 45—-Moses Strong, Lorena. 





Other Concatenations 


Vicegerent W. F. McClure will hold a concatenation at 
Orange, Tex., May 12. A good class is assured, and an effort 
will be made to repeat the brilliant success of the recent 
Beaumont concatenation. 

Vicegerent W. 8. Wilson will hold a concatenation at 
Bainbridge, Ga., April 27. Mr. Wilson is making a notable 
record for Georgia. He will hold a concatenation at Macon 
in a few days, following the Bainbridge meeting. but the 
date of the Macon meeting Is not yet definitely fixed. 

Vicegerent F. 0. Havener will hold a concatenation at 
Parkersburg, W. Va., May .30. 





The new overland train which the Burlington route has 
put into service between St. Louis and Puget sound by 
way of Billings, Mont., runs for nearly the entire dis- 
tance of 2,500 miles through country acquired by the 
United States at the time of the Louisiana purchase in 
1804 at 24 cents an acre. 
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Log Driving Begins on the Upper Mississippi—Nearly all the [ills in Full Operation—No Weak- 
ness in Prices Shown on Lake Superior —Opening of Navigation at Menom- 
inee-Marinette—Notes from the Saginaw Territory. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 
Low Water in the Mississippi, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 17.—While the Mississippi 
is showing higher water for logging purposes than some 
of the other streams draining the pine sections of north- 
ern Minnesota and Wisconsin, such as the St. Croix 
river, lumbermen are complaining the water is not high 
enough to permit of driving under the most favorable 
of conditions. This is due to the absence of snow in the 
northern counties the past winter. A few heavy rains 
now would be of great benefit, especially if they extended 
as far north as the Swan river and from there to St. 
Cloud. Conditions, however, are more favorable than 
they were ten days ago. The melting of the ice and snow 
along the northern tributaries thas resulted in a rise of 
a foot at Brainerd. 


Drives Coming Down From St. Cloud. 


The first logs driven this year began to arrive at the 
upper sorting gap above Minneapolis Monday and Tues- 
day of this week. The Mississippi & Rum River Boom 
Company has three crews at work. It is estimated that 
there are 175,000,000 feet of logs between Minneapolis 
and St. Cloud and 50,000,000 feet between St. Cloud and 
Brainerd. The largest crew of the three began work at 
Brainerd and two smaller crews are at work this side 
of St. Cloud. The logs arriving now are the result of 
the work of the crews this side of St. Cloud, but logs 
from farther up river will begin to reach this point 
within a few days. The driving season is considerably 
ahead of last year and except for the low water in the 
river little difficulty has been experienced. 

The turning crew began work Monday morning in the 
sorting gap above Minneapolis. 

One mill began sawing Monday, and was enabled to do 
this owing to the large supply of logs which were frozen 
in the pond and were left when the sawing season closed 
down last year. It is expected that many of the large 
mills will be working full time tomorrow and the latter 
part of the week will see the active sawing season fully 
commenced. 


Immigration to the Northwest. 





Manufacturers and retailers in this section are obtain- 
ing much encouragement from the large number of immi- 
grants invading northern Minnesota and North Dakota 
this spring. It is estimated that 10,000 persons have 
or will have arrived before June 1, and these are all 
going upon land that heretofore has not been under culti- 
vation. Car after car has passed through Minneapolis 
during the past six weeks, and in a single day it is 
reported that over a thousand new settlers were recently 
carried over the Soo line and distributed in the towns 
near the Dominion of Canada and Montana boundaries 
of North Dakota. Many hundred settlers have settled 
east of the Soo line on other roads. All the lumber 
supplies will necessarily be purchased from manufac- 
turers in the northern part of the state or in this market. 
The northern mills are the natural feeders to all this 
territory and they tindoubtedly will receive the benefits 
in increased consumption of lumber in contiguous terri- 
tory. 

All this has a bearing on a problem which Mississippi 
river lumbermen have been facing for some time. It is 
a well known fact that lumber manufacture on the lower 
Mississippi below the falls of St. Anthony has’ shown a 
falling off for several years, while mill owners have 
sought new sites in closer proximity to the pine forests 
of the north and the activity of the sawing season ‘nas 
been transferred from below the falls to above them. It 
has been a question with some whether or not freights 
from the northern sections would not operate against 
these manufacturers. This outlet to the west in the 
same parallel of territory will give the northern manu- 
facturers a distinct advantage and will make it almost 
impossible for others to compete in securing the large 
volume of new business which North Dakota and north- 
ern Minnesota will produce during the next decade. 


Salesmen Organize the Lumbermen’s Club. 


The salesmen who travel out of Minneapolis and adja- 
cent markets selling lumber and sash and doors and 
who make Minneapolis their headquarters have long 
been known as not only an able lot of salesmen but 
good fellows socially, whose relations with one another 
have always been harmonious. A plan is now on foot 
and rapidly maturing to bring them still closer together 
by means of club rooms in the Lumber Exchange build- 
ing, where they can not only meet one another, but 
entertain friends and customers from out of the city. 
Quarters have been secured at 1042-3 Lumber Exchange 
and at a meeting of the salesmen held Tuesday after- 
noon, it was decided to form the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Minneapolis. 

The meeting was presided over by Col. W. D. Will- 
son, president of the old club. The idea was discussed 
at length and it was decided to fit up the new quar- 
ters comfortably and if found advisable get addi- 
tional room and make the club in every sense 
the lumbermen’s club of Minneapolis. D. H. McMullen 
was elected president of the new club; W. E. Penfield, 
vice-president; J. A. Hughes, treasurer, and F. FE. Rey- 
nolds, secretary. Mr. McMullen represents the Atlas 


Lumber Company, of Seattle, Wash., Mr. Penfield, the 
Pine Tree Lumber Company, Little Falls, Minn.; Mr. 
Hughes, the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Company, of Min- 
neapolis, and Mr. Reynolds, the East Side Lumler Com- 
pany, Stillwater, Minn. T. M. Partridge, W. D. Will- 
son and James G. Wallace, with the president and 
treasurer constitute the finance committee, which will 
act as the board of governors of the club, and will also 
prepare a constitution and by-laws to be acted upon 
at a special meeting to be held Thursday. The sales- 
men are taking much interest in the new club and it 
starts out with every prospect of being an unqualified 
success, 


. Minor Mention. 


The Crookston Lumber Company started its mills at 
that point Monday of this week and will run both night 
and day. [t is expected to cut 200,000 feet a day dur- 
ing the season. 

The Laird-Norton and Hayes-Lucas lumber companies 
of Winona are preparing to extend their line yards in 
the southern part of the state along the Chicago & North- 
western road. Each will open yards at Ivanhoe, Lake 
Hendricks and Astoria, west of Tyler, on the new exten- 
sion of that road. ‘They will also have branch yards on 
the Omaha extension from Bingham Lake, Storden, Jef- 
fers and Currie, Minn. 

W. T. Reynolds, the well known Minneapolis cedar 
wholesaler, more commonly known as “Goat-Brand” 
Reynolds, spent last week looking after his cedar stocks 
at Duluth, Ashland and vicinity. He has returned 
satisfied that he is getting out a nice stock of bright, 
green posts for the season’s trade. He has them shipped 
to his vard at the Minnesota Transfer, where he has a 
post mill equipped with a cut off and rip saw, with a 
capacity for turning out 10,000 quarters a day. Mr. 
Reynolds reports a very good demand for white cedar 
posts now, especially in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
southwest in general. This week he shipped a car of 
posts to Julian Lack, at Torreon, Mexico, which shows 
that Mr. Reynolds’ trade is not confined to the limits 
of the United States. 

Some changes have been made in the office of the 
Backus-Brooks Company, including the partitioning of 
a private office for J. B. Burkholder from the main 
office. The office force of this company is necessarily 
large and the new arrangement gives more privacy to 
the manager of the sales department. 

Mrs. Fulton, wife of C. K. Fulton, of the Fulton & 
Libbey Company, accompanied by their daughter, Miss 
Sadie Fulton, who have been enjoying a Mediterranean 
trip and a tour through the Nile country for the last 
three months, sailed April 12 from Liverpool for home. 

E. Blaisdell, otherwise known as “Old Blais,” who 
represents the Curtis & Yale Company and the Fen- 
wood Lumber Company, of Wausau, Wis., and who 
spent last week looking over the hardwood consuming 
market in Minneapolis and St. Paul, left the last of 
the week for Winona, La Crosse and Chicago. 

“Nick” Schlachter, the well known retailer of Gettys- 
burg, 8. D., was in Minneapolis last Friday on his way 
home after an absence of a month in the east. Gettys- 
burg is at the western terminus of the Chicago & North- 
western railway, not far from the Missouri river, and 
tributary to the extensive cattle region on the Sioux 
Indian reservation west of the Missouri. Mr. Schlachter 
says that a large part of his trade comes from the cattle 
men, who buy in the spring and in the fall. He enjoyed 
a very good trade last year and looks for equally as 
good a demand for lumber this year, as the cattle 
business is rather steady and his trade is not so much 
dependent upon crop fluctuations as in other sections 
of the state. 

Will Fulton and George Odette, salesmen of the 
Fulton & Libbey Company, were in from the road last 
week, but are this week out interviewing the trade 
again. W. A. Dunning, who travels for the company 
northwest of Minneapolis, came in Saturday for a few 
days at home. 

The ten year old son of A. J. Taylor, manager of the 
sales department for the Northern Lumber Company, 
at Cloquet, died last Saturday in a hospital in Duluth 
from the effects of an operation for appendicitis. 

Nelson, Tenney & Co. were the first manufacturers 
to begin the sawing season in Minneapolis. They 
started their mills Monday and ran the greater part of 
the day using logs that were frozen up in their pond 
last fall, which were already on hand. During the win- 
ter extensive alterations and improvements have been 
made in mills “A” and “B” owned by this firm. 
The lumber sorting platform has been extended 100 
feet and has an increased capacity. It is now con- 
nected with the two mills and the lumber output from 
both will be sorted on one platform. Additional machin- 
— been added and other improvements have becn 
made. 

G. Eliason, a leading retail lumber dealer at Monte- 
video, Minn., was in the city this week looking over 
the situation. 

Mr. Bushnell, of Younglove, Boggess & Co., a new 
retail firm at Mason City, Iowa, was in Minneapolis 
this week making purchases and preparing for the sea- 
son’s business. This firm is just starting a yard located 
on the tracks of the Iowa Central railroad. 
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Another new firm has also just started in the retaj] 
business at Mason City, Nye, Schneider & Co. They 
will have a yard in connection with their elevator 
and other interests on the Chicago & Northwestern 
tracks. With these two new firms Mason City now has 
six retail lumber firms, but it is believed there will be 
room for all of them to do a successful business. The 
city itself is experiencing a building boom this spring 
and there is a good demand from the new lines of rail. 
roads built in the northern part of the state where 
many new towns are in progress of building. 

B. W. Stadden, of the Lumbermen’s Credit Associa. 
tion, Chicago, is in the city this week on business and 
will remain until Saturday night. 

The W. I. Carpenter Lumber Company expects to start 
its mill at Park Rapids, Minn., the latter part of the 
present week. 

J. R. Swearington, of Prairie Isle, Minn., a leading 
retail dealer at that point, was in Minneapolis this 
week on a business trip. 

Lennan & Lewis report that basswood lumber cut 
in Wisconsin during the winter dried out remarkably 
fast during the first two weeks in April, and if it does 
not absorb too much moisture during the present storm 
ought to be on the market within a short time. 

J. A. Hughes, with the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Com- 
pany, says of the condition of trade this week: “The 
market is in about the same condition as last week. 
Our advices from the coast are to the effect that it is 
hoped to keep the shingle mills closed down until May 
1. If this is done, it will have a stimulating effect on 
the market and shingles ought to be good property.” 

Frank H. Tilden, of Fargo, N. D., manager at that 
point for the Beidler-Robinson Company, was in Min- 
neapolis Monday on a business trip. Mr. Tilden reports 
that seeding in his section of North Dakota was pretty 
well completed last week and all that was needed to 
insure a good outlook among the farming communi- 
ties was abundant rain, the ground being dry, owing 
to the lack of snow the past winter. Mr. Tilden is 
well known by the lumber traveling fraternity of the 
northwest and met many of his old friends in the city. 

H. C. Behrens, of Forest City, Iowa, a leading retailer 
in that state, was in Minneapolis this week on a busi- 
ness trip. 

The Carpenter-Lamb Lumber Company 
start its mill in this city tomorrow. 

L. J. Bardwell, of the Bardwell-Robinson Company, 
of this city, was the only sash and door manufacturer 
to represent Minneapolis at the banquet of the Chicago 
Sash & Door Club held Tuesday evening of this week. 
Bela W. Smith, president of the City Sash & Door 
Company, had planned to be present at the banquet 
and the business meetings held Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, but owing to a rush of business was unable to get 
away from the city. 

Frank Thatcher, of Aurora, Ill., has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Laird-Norton Lumber 
Company, of Winona, and will remove to that city to 
assume his new duties. 


expects to 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DututH, MiInN., April 17.—The large mills of Mitch- 
ell & McClure, the Duncan & Brewer Lumber Company 
and West Superior Lumber Company started sawing 
this morning. Mitchell & McClure will put on a night 
crew at once, possibly tonight. They expect to cut close 
to 75,000,000 feet, an increase of about 19,000,000 feet 
over their last year’s cut, and then they were ahead 
of anything else in the district. The mill has been im- 
proved during the winter and now consists of two gangs, 
two bands and a rosser. 

The West Superior Lumber Company’s mill will cut 
30,000,000 feet for G. A. Potter and the Millen-Arnold 
Company and will run nights part of the season. _ 

There are now only two mills on the harbor front 
at Duluth, and the same number at Superior not in 
operation. 

The Split Rock Lumber Company has begun work 
at its north shore operations and will have its railroad 
and camps running early in the summer. From this 
point the mill of the Merrill & Ring Lumber Company 
will get a large share of its season’s stock. 

Men are reported as somewhat more plentiful than last 
fall, but the wages being paid are the same as then. 
Mill managers look for no labor troubles so long as they 
pay the present scale, but can hardly doubt the conse- 
quences of any effort to reduce the wage rate, unless 
men become very much more plentiful than is expected. 

A large amount of vessel chartering has been done at 
$3 to Lake Erie ports, and this is expected to remain 
the rate for some time. It is not now believed that 
any cargoes will leave here till after the beginning of 
May. Most of the up-bound fleet will come loaded, and 
no boats are likely to pass into Lake Superior before 
April 25. 

Perhaps there have been as dull weeks at this time 
of year in previous years as now. but it would be 
impossible to have them more so. There have been no 
sales of umber that I learn of, almost no buyers here. 
though one of the large firms, Skillings, Whitneys & 
Barnes, has been represented, and there has been no 
change in prices or in the situation with regard to them. 

The Duluth & Iron Range road has issued orders clos- 
ing all log hauling on its line north of Two Harbors, 
beginning May 1, as it will need all the room there 
is for ore. The Duluth, Missabe & Northern is to do 
the same. This will not interfere with hauling off the 
Duluth & Iron Range of the Alger, Smith & Co. logs, 
which come over a part of the line not used for ore 
traffic. 

The Northern Pacific road is to have constructed at 
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its Brainerd shops a number of flat cars for log haul- 
ing on this division. They will be 41 feet long, have 
71,000 pounds capacity and be especially adapted for 
jogs. Some 500 cars have been used on this division 
the past winter in log traffic to Duluth or Ashland. 

Transfers were filed this week in Lake county for a 
timber sale recorded in this correspondence some time 
ago, It was from Gratwick, Smith & Fryer to Alger, 
Smith & Co. and John Millen, and was for timber on 
6,080 acres, for $158,000. 

The decision of the United States supreme court yes- 
terday that the eastern terminus of the Northern Pacific 
road is at Ashland, brings up the ownership of the 
second indemnity lands of the company, in this county, 
most of which have been bought by Richardson & Avery 
and others from the patentees under government title. 
It will be rememberd that not long ago I’. Weyerhaeuser 
and John A. Humbird gave a mortgage to the road on 
these lands, for a large sum, but that no deed to them 
has ever been filed. That they have a deed was, of 
course, understood then, and is today evidenced by the 
filing of a suit by them against all the patentees to 
clear title to these lands. They seek title under this 
decision and to enjoin patentees and assigns from sell- 
ing or cutting timber thereon. These lands are among 
the best of what is known as the “north shore tim- 
ber” and comprise a large acreage and hundreds of mil- 
lions of feet of pine. Doubtless the claimants under 
the patents will be indemnified by the government for 
their losses in this matter; indeed, bills are now pend- 
ing in congress with that idea in view. 

(The American Lumberman is in receipt of a letter 
from the Longyear Lake Lumber Company stating that 
its mill is not a band and circular as stated by our 
Duluth correspondent last week, but a gang and circular. 
Also, the company is not contemplating the building of 
a wagon road to Hibbing, as stated, since it already has 
a railroad.—EpI1Tor. } 
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CHEQUAIIEGON BAY NOTES, 


ASHLAND, WISs., April 17.—Lumber manufacturers of 
the Chequamegon —_ district are laughing at the efforts 
of Cleveland and other lower lake dealers to break the 
market on white pine and norway. Dealers of the 
lower lake ports fail to realize the fact that the trees 
are not growing as rapidly as they are being cut, and 
that for the last two years the manufacturers have 
made money and are able to hold their unsold stock 
until they realize what they consider is the right price. 
The advance in the cost of stumpage and the increased 
cost in logging puts the price of logs at the mills $4 a 
thousand higher than a year ago. The lower lake 
dealers seem to believe that the increased price of lumber 
is all “velvet” for the manufacturer, but such is not 
the case. Should the manufacturer realize $2 more a 
thousand than last fall’s prices, his profits would still 
be $2 a thousand less than last fall, because the logs have 
cost him $4 a thousand more. This may seem like a 
fairy tale to the lower lake dealers, but it can be 
easily verified by examining into the situation. 

The Thompson Lumber Company’s mill at Washburn 
started on its season’s run last Saturday. The Ashland 
Lumber Company’s mill started yesterday. The R. D. 
Pike Lumber Company’s mill at Bayfield and the Key- 
stone Lumber Company’s mill at Ashland started yes- 
terday also. W. R. Durfee’s mill will start the middle 
of this week. The Pope Lumber Company’s mill will 
start next Monday, and D. W. Mowatt’s mill some time 
this week, or as soon as the ice will permit. The 
Bigelow Lumber Company’s mill at Washburn started 
yesterday. Ackley & Sprague’s mill at Washburn has 
been running for some time on its summer’s work, as 
has also the Barker & Stewart mill at Ashland. Colonel 
Knight says that the East End mill will not be ready 
to start until the fore part of May. 

The “Battle-Axe” logging railroad is going to haul 
logs for the John O’Brien Lumber Company. The war 
of a week ago has been declared off. 

John Jacobs, of Washburn, is figuring on a new 
scheme to gather up the stray logs. It is to take a 
scow and load the logs from the beach on the scow by 
means of an endless chain. Mr. Jacobs will submit a 
proposition to the Lumber & Log Owners’ Association. 

The Alexander-Edgar Lumber Company, at Iron River, 
started work on a railroad for logging purposes this 
week that will traverse a large tract of timber. The 
road, which will be seven miles long, taps timber on 
the Brule river as far as Hornersville. The two mills 
which this company operates at Iron River have been 
running day and night all winter and turn out about 
270,000 feet of lumber daily. The company got in only 
“9,000,000 feet of logs this winter, which makes the 
summer logging necessary. 

Matt Clark, who was formerly part owner of one of 
the Iron River mills, is having about 10,000,000 feet of 
lumber sawed at Bell Siding, on the Duluth, South Shore 
& Atlantic, some timber which he had left after making 
the transfer last year. 

_ The saw mill at Hornersville, a small station on the 
Northern Pacifie between Ashland and Duluth, was 
burned Thursday evening of last week. ‘ 
Pg Foster Lumber Company’s new mill at Mellen 
a January 3 to March 31 cut 6,000,000 feet of 
umber. It is a single rotary mill. There was a day 
and night run of course, but this work is all the more 
remarkable because of the fact that it was a winter 
run and considerable of the lumber manufactured was 
from hardwood logs. 
The J. 'S. Stearns Lumber Company, at Odanah, has 
rericd finished its logging for the winter. Manager L. K. 
a returned last evening from Brule, Blueberry and 
be 4 points on the Northern Pacific, where he has been 
general inspection tour. The company has cut 
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about 25,000,000 feet of logs in that section of the 
country. These logs will be mostly driven down the 
Brule and towed to Ashland, although some of them 
which are a great distance from the river will be 
brought in by mail. 

The recent sales of the Rittenhouse & Embree Com- 
pany consisted of 4,500,000 feet of norway lumber to 
a & Starr, of Toledo, and Noyes & Sawyer, of 
Buffalo. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


MERRILL, Wis., April 17.—Nature seems to have an- 
ticipated the desires and necessities of this portion of 
the country very nicely this spring, for as soon as the 
snow was gone it began to rain, first with April show- 
ers, but at this writing the second day of a practically 
steady rain is well under way and with no signs of let- 
ting up. This has been the means of hastening the 
withdrawal of the frost from the ground, but what is 
of more benefit, it has broken the ice in the lakes and 
streams and raised the waters to float it out, and at 
the same time placed the streams at a good driving 
stage, thus expediting the matter of getting logs down 
the river for those who still adhere to the primitive 
method. 

The Alexander Stewart Lumber Company’s mill at 
Wausau started up Thursday, and the expected cut for 
the season will reach about 30,000,000 feet. 

The Wausau Paper Mills Company plant is now com- 
pleted and started up April 16, with a full crew of 
160 hands. ‘The second paper machine was put in place 
the past week and is named “The Alexander,” after 
Walter Alexander, the Wausau lumberman. The daily 
product of the mills now is about thirty tons. 

The new engine put in by the Curtis & Yale Company 
of Wausau is a big one—44x48, and 500-horse power. 

At the republican convention held at Merrill last Sat- 
urday, among the delegates elected to the state conven- 
tion was Mayor A, H. Stange, and the three delegates 
elected to the congressional convention are all lumber- 
men—L. N. Anson, H. H. Foster and Geo. W. Langley. 

C. C. Yawkey, of the Yawkey Lumber Company of 
Hazelhurst, accompanied by his wife and daughter, are 
spending a few weeks on a pleasure trip to New Orleans 
and Florida. 

Tim O’Connor, of O’Connor & Carr, loggers, has con- 
cluded operations at Merrill and gone to British Colum- 
bia, where he has extensive interests and expects to 
locate. 

Langley & Alderson, the most extensive loggers on 
the Wisconsin river, have contracted to put in 30,000,000 
feet for Salsich & Wilson, of Starlake, 20,000,000 feet 
for the A. H. Stange Company, of Merrill, and 10,000,000 
feet for the Merrill Lumber Company, a total of 
60,000,000 feet for the coming season. 

All the Manson logs which includes those cut at the 
camps during the winter and those left in the river 
last fall, have been sold to C. P. Miller & Co., of Mer- 
rill. Those put in at the camps, some 4,000,000 feet, 
will be run down to Merrill, while those left in the 
river will be sawed by Barker & Stewart at Wausau. 
The Manson mill, however, will not remain idle, but 
will saw out a lot of hemlock for the Jacob Mortenson 
Lumber Company and also hardwood for the George E. 
Foster Lumber Company, which will keep it going until 
fall. 

Work on the various drives is now in progress wher- 
ever the ice does not impede the work. Operators have 
begun on Spirit, Somo, Rice and Pine creek. Breaking 
of rollways began last week on Spirit, Somo and Rice, 
and driving on Pine creek was begun at the same time. 
William Vickey will drive Prairie river and the main 
river drive will be handled by the association from 
Rhinelander, above which place O’Day & Daly will 
make the drive. Louis Dionnee, of Wausau, will have 
charge of the main river drive for the association. 
Wages for log drivers are considerably higher this sea- 
son and the supply of men not over abundant. 





BLACK RIVER LOGGING AND LUMBER NEWS. 


La Crosse, Wis., April 17—The Black river drive 
is coming along nicely. Quite a few logs have come 
into the boom and the upper drive is now through the 
Sawyer dam below Medford and it is expected that it 
will get into Hemlock dam by the last of this week. 
Following that within a few days will be the Little 
Black river drive, which is coming along nicely. On 


the east fork of Black river the drive is well started and. 


is expected to get into the main river this week, so it 
looks now as if all the logs would be gotton into the 
lower river and within the boom limits early next 
month. ‘That being the case the season will begin early 
and finish early also. As yet it has not been decided when 
the Black river’ boom will open, but it is probable that 
about the first of May will be the time. At this season 
of the year there is little trade, the farmers being busy 
with their spring work. 

Ernest Horner, while in La Crosse on April 12, 
received news that his mill at Muskeag on Brule river 
had burned. He took the first train for there. He had 
sold his stock in pile, about 6,000,000 feet, to the J. H. 
Queal Lumber Company, of Minneapolis. The pur- 
chaser was also to take most of the lumber that the 
mill would saw this season. The Novelty Wood Works, 
of this city, bought all the shop lumber, about 300,000 
feet. It is probable that the mill will be rebuilt, as Mr. 
Horner has still about 30,000,000 feet of standing pine. 

The Lafe Lamb Lumber Company did not complete 
the trade for the John Paul yards and ground here as 
was expected and hag leased xary south of there, 
near the C. L. Colman Lumber Company’s yards and will 
erect an office and sheds and conduct a retail business. 
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N. H. Withee, of this city, has sold to the F. W. 
Upham Lumber Company, of Chicago, the hardwood 
lumber in pile at his mills in Clark county, Wis., about 
4,000,000 feet. 

Dan Kennedy, who looks after the logging interests of 
the C. L. Colman Lumber Company, of this city, was 
in town last week on business. 

Andrew Emerson, of Loyal, Wis., who used to look 
after Abner Gile’s lumber interests in the woods, was 
in the city last week. 

Charley Miller, who has been logging the past winter 
on Black river for the Holway estate, was in the city 
on Saturday last settling up for his winter’s work. He 
was formerly head man in the woods for the Sawyer & 
Austin Lumber Company. 

N. D. Allen, who has charge of the selling west of 
the Mississippi for the C. L. Colman Lumber Company, 
has just returned from California where he and his 
wife with a party of friends spent the winter. 





NEWS FROM OSHKOSH. 


OsHkOsH, Wis., April 17.—The R. R. Starkweather 
Company has leased the plant formerly occupied by the 
Oshkosh Match Company, near the Williamson & Lib- 
bey Lumber Company’s factory. A Chicago mill man 
is associated with Mr. Starkweather in the company 
and it is their intention to manufacture fine interior 
finish, making stair work a specialty. The Chicago man- 
ufacturer is now looking after the removal of his 
machinery from the Chicago plant and two carloads 
have already arrived here and are being placed in posi- 
tion. It is their intention to start out with a small 
crew of skilled mechanics and increase the number as 
occasion may require. The company will continue the 
lumber and sash and door jobbing business formerly 
conducted by Mr. Starkweather. It is expected that 
the factory will be ready to begin operations about 
May 1. 

Stephen P. Kelly, scaler for Radford Bros. & Co., left 
Tuesday night for Park Falls, Wis., to look after the 
loading of logs at that point for shipment to the firm’s 
mill in this city. 

F. B. Chase, of this city, left Wednesday morning for 
Hayes, Wis., where he has a saw mill and other lumber 
interests. 





ALONG THE MENOTSIUNEE. 


MARINETTE, Wis., April 18.—The lumber market here 
has not yet recovered from its quietude of the past 
three weeks. There have been comparatively few buyers 
here and no sales have been made. The opening of navi- 
gation, which occurred this week, is expected to give a 
little impetus to the market. Prices have remained 
firm. Very few deals are reported from the northern 
country and dullness seems to have affected a good part 
of the white pine field. 

The first boat of the season other than the Ann 
Arbor ferries was the steam barge Susie Chipman, 
which arrived Wednesday morning from Milwaukee. 
She came up after a cargo of hardwood lumber, which 
she loaded at the Marinette Lumber Company’s dock. 
The Chipman plowed her way through the ice field 
with ease and was followed by the steam barge Mary 
Mills. A large number of the Chicago fleet is expected 
during the next few days and the eastern boats have 
already started for Marinette and Menominee. The firs* 
eastern arrival will probably be the Lizzie Madden and 
tow, which have already left Saginaw for this port. 
Other eastern craft expected soon are the Sachem and 
tow, the Lindslay and tow, the Baldwin and tow, and 
the steamer Normanie. ‘The opening rate to Buffalo is 
$2. Most of the Chicago boats have been chartered for 
the season at a lump sum for the season’s work. ‘There 
is a strong demand for bottoms and the vessel men 
are finding no difficulty in securing charters. ‘he de- 
mand for lumber carriers has improved the price of 
vessel property considerably. ‘ 

Most of the mills here are now running. The boom 
company expects to begin the sorting of logs next week. 
The ice is all out of the river here, but further up the 
stream is still choked with it. Very few logs have as 
yet come down, but as soon as the river is entirely open 
from 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 feet will drift down with- 
out any driving from the landings on the main river. 
The driving of the upper streams has not yet coin- 
menced. They are not yet free from ice. All the com- 
panies are ready to send up crews as soon as the condi- 
tions warrant it. The Peshtigo company sent up a 
driving crew this week and expects to start work next 
week on the rear of the Peshtigo main river drive. 

There have been a number of buyers here this week 
lcoking for basswood, but as far as known no sales were 
made. The various companies on the river will cut 
about 10,000,000 feet of basswood this year. 

The A, W. Clark Company this week purchased the 
Menominee Sash & Door Company’s plant which adjoins 
its present factory and saw mill in Menominee. The 
Menominee Sash & Door Company’s plant was purchased 
from the creditors and A. W. Clark will use it to take 
care of overflow work. The Clark company has a con- 
tract to saw 5,000,000 feet this season for the John 
Schroeder Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, which was 
put in this winter on the Ontonagon river. It will be 
brought to Menominee by rail. 

Henry Swart and A. C. Merryman made large pur- 
chases of redwood timber in California last week. Mr. 
Swart bought a tract of 640 acres, which comprises 
about 50,000,000 feet, and Mr. Merryman secured a tract 
of 3,000 acres on which there is 150,000,000 feet. The 
average price paid was about 40 cents a thousand. 
The timber was bought as an investment and will not 
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be cut for years. It is located near Eureka, in Hum- 
boldt county. Mr. Swart is now traveling in the west 
and may make more purchases of western timber. 

Elias Marston, a well known crusier, returned this 
week from Georgia where he looked over a large tract 
of pine for the Soper Lumber Company, of Chicago. 
‘The Soper company has considerable pine in that state 
and expects to purchase more. Preparations are being 
made to erect a mill to cut it in the not distant future. 

Patrick O’Connor, of the firm of Donovan & O’Connor, 
of Menominee, returned this week after an extended 
southern trip. He looked over a tract of pine in 
Louisiana and may decide to purchase it. If he does the 
mill will be moved from Menominee. 

A trades union was formed here this week. It includes 
all the unions of Marinette and Menominee and most 
of the members are mill workers. The total member- 
ship is 1,400, with 1,100 in Marinette and about 300 
in Menominee. As yet there is no hint of dissatisfac- 
tion over wages, but the union can be depended on to 
watch the mill wage scale very closely this season. 
‘The lumber shovers have fixed the opening rate for the 
loading of vessels at 55 cents an hour. This is the 
same rate as at the close last season, 

The republican county convention which met here 
this week recommended to the state convention that 
Hon. Isaac Stephenson be sent as a delegate-at-large 
from Wisconsin to the republican national convention 
ut Philadelphia. 





EASTERN [HCHIGAN TRADE NOTES. 

Bay City AND Saginaw, Micu., April 16.—The only 
activity noted in lumber circles is in starting saw mills 
and fitting vessels out that are in the carrying trade. 
Whatever the reason, there is a dull business just now 
and dealers are taking note of it. It is not believed, 
however, that it will be prolonged. Certainly with the 
short stocks of lumber in sight there is nothing to war- 
rant any serious weakness and it is likely that every 
board will be wanted before the present season’s cut 
is available for the market. 

Navigation may be said to be practically open, al- 
though some ice is reported, but vessels passed from 
Detroit into Lake Huron today. The Alaska cleared 
from Alpena on Sunday night for Cleveland with a 
cargu of lumber, the first shipment from a lake port 
this season. ‘The schooner G, K. Jackson is loading at 
Lay City for Cleveland with piece stuff, and the Ama- 
ranth and Ketchum will load this week for Cleveland. 
The steamer Donaldson and consorts Dayton and Wright 
go to Cheboygan to load lumber for Cleveland. Ohio 
dealers seem to have bought heavily in northern Michi- 
gan. Vessel men have contracted to bring a lot of 
lumber here this season. W. B. Mershon & Co. will 
have 20,000,000 feet from Midland, Ont., and also a 
number of million feet from Lake Superior; the Booth 
& Boyd Lumber Company will have several million feet 
from Canada and Lake Superior; the Eddy-Sheldon 
Company, 8,000,000 feet from Canada; Bliss & Van 
Auken, 15,000,000 feet from Lake Superior; the Brewer 
Lumber Company, 10,000,000 feet from Lake Superior 
and Canada; William Schuette & Co., 5,000,000 feet 
from Canada; L, C. Slade, 2,000,000 feet from Canada, 
and a number of other firms will bring in lots that have 
already been contracted for. 

The Michigan Land & Lumber Company, in which 
8S. O. Fisher, of West Bay City, is concerned, has 
bought the plant of the Blind River Lumber Company, 
at Blind River, Ont., the consideration being reported 
at 328,000. 

Charles Brown is building a small planing mill at 
Midland, Mich., in which the manufacture of moldings 
is to be a specialty. 

W. A. Beebe, formerly of Bay City, is now running 
a saw mill located on an island a short distance south 
of Dawson, in the Yukon region. . 

Thomas Merrill reached his eighty-fifth milestone in 
life’s journey on Saturday, and is apparently enjoying 
excellent health. He has been one of the foremost busi- 
ness men in Saginaw for many years. 

The Saginaw Manufacturing Company, at Saginaw, 
laid off sixty men this week, owing to the large stock of 
products on hand. The demand has fallen off and the 
force is being shertened up in consequence. 

The Central Lake Lumber Company has been organ- 
ized, with a paid-up capital of $32,000. Charles W. 
Likens, of Sebewaing, is president. It will operate in the 
vicinity of Central Lake. 

Ross Bros., of Beaverton, will operate a busy estab- 
lishment this season. They will have two shingle mills, 
a tie mill, a band saw lumber mill, which is now being 
put in shape, and a circular mill. They will cut 15,000,- 
000 to 18,000,000 feet of lumber this season and will turn 
out a large number of ties and shingles. The firm will 
cut about 3,000,000 feet of hemlock lumber for B. W. 
Gubtil, of Saginaw. The product of the plants of this 
concern is moved on the Pere Marquette railroad. 

At Cheboygan the shingle mill of D. Quay & Sons has 
been equipped with a new double block machine with a 
capacity of 100,000 shingles a day. 

C, C. Barker’s saw mill at Bay City, which has been 
idle a short time, will resume operations about April 20. 
This plant will have a good season’s work, as it is to cut 
16,000,000 feet of logs for the Brewer Lumber Company 
and William Schuette & Co. 

Frank W. Wheeler, formerly a well known Saginaw 
river shipbuilder, but who is now interested in a saw 
mill plant at Shelldrake, has taken up his residence at 
Detroit. His concern has put. in a full stock of logs this 
winter for the mill. 

Alger, Smith & Co., of Detroit, have been engaged in 
rafting long timber on the lakes for about twenty years. 
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Their headquarters have been at Black River, south of 
Alpena. They have rafted as high as 95,000,000 feet in 
a single season from this point, but the output has 
dropped off the last few years. It is calculated that the 
timber put in by the firm will be all rafted by the middle 
of the season. This will wind up the rafting of long 
timber from Black river. 

The new mill which Squires & Stirling are building six 
miles east of West Branch, will begin cutting hemlock 
and hardwoods the first of May. The mill will have a 
daily capacity of 40,000 feet and will probably run day 
and night. 
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TRANSFER OF INTERESTS IN MUNISING 
PROPERTY. 


Announcement was made this week of a deal whereby 
Chicago parties secure a controlling interest in the 
Munising Company and the Munising Railway Company, 
the former owning large tracts of timber land in the 
vicinity of Munising, Mich., and the latter operating a 
railway which was built te develop these lands, ‘The 
deal was made by John N, Duffy, a Chicago attorney, 
and the stock purchased was assigned to him, except one 
share to George C. Fry, of Chicago, who handled the 
money. In the reports published in the daily papers 
it was stated that the transaction involved $1,000,000, 
but the amount was overstated, the actual amount 
being about $425,000. The stock sold was that held by 
Cleveland parties in the Munising Company and in the 
railway company, together with their holding of bonds 
in the railway company. It is claimed that the Munis- 
ing railway was built originally to sell to the Chicago 
& Northwestern, and that the parties who made the 
purchase of the stock above referred to are representa- 
tives of the latter road. 

Harold B. Forster, of the Forster Lumber Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., purchased a timber contract, includ- 
ing all the cedar, spruce and tamarack on the property, 
a year or so ago after it had been forfeited by the Kirby- 
Dennis Company, which failed to carry out the pro- 
visions of its purchase. The Forster Lumber Com- 
pany is. now operating in that section, and the Lum- 
berman is advised by it that this sale of stock will not 
in any wise affect previous contracts. 

In addition to the suggestion that the purchasers 
expect to turn the railway property over to the Chicago 
& Northwestern comes the report that the purchasers 
are the same capitalists who now own the Cleveland- 
Cliff iron mines at Ishpeming, and the Lake Superior & 
Ishpeming road, connecting the mines with Munising. 
These capitalists are headed by William G. Mather, and 
if this report be true the Munising road will probably 
be extended sixteen miles from Little Lake to Ishpeming, 
where the company’s mines are located. 

The Munising Company was organized about ten years 
ago through the efforts of Tim Nester, the Baraga, 
Mich., lumberman, and it controls about 80,000 acres of 
timber land. Some of the heaviest stockholders in the 
company organized another company and_ purchased 
what had been known as the Lac la Belle lands, a tract 
of 100,000 aeres adjoining the Munising lands on the 
east. This company is known as the Lac la Belle Com- 
pany. The village of Munising was started and the rail- 
way above referred to was built by leading spirits in 
the two companies, extending from the magnificent 
harbor at Munising southwest for fifty miles to a 
junction with the Chicago & Northwestern railway at 
Little Lake, crossing the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
road within four miles of the northern terminus. 

The natural advantages of the new town of Munising, 
with low rates over the Munising railway for the hand- 
ling of logs, and the convincing eloquence of Mr. Nester, 
combined to give the section a great boom, and in a 
few weeks lots in the town site sold at big prices, some 
on the principal business streets bringing as high as 
$100 a front foot. Three saw mills and one stave mill 
were built, a big tannery concern came in and, after 
making a contract for several years’ supply of bark, 
built one of the largest tanneries in the west. Negotia- 
tions were carried on with two or three furnace con- 
cerns for the location of a charcoal furnace, and while 
no furnace has been started as yet, it is reasonably cer- 
tain that one will be built at Munising in the near 
future. 








FROM THE UPPER PENINSULA. 


Marquette, Micu., April 17.—The Chicago & North- 
western railway has been running surveys northwest 
from Brampton, a place about twenty miles north of 
Escanaba, and northeast from Campbells, which is about 
thirty miles north of Escanaba. These branches, if 
built, will be to open up tracts of timber impossible 
to reach except by rail. 

F, W. Read & Co., of this city, have purchased the 
saw mill and stock of logs of the Johnson Lumber Com- 
pany, near Negaunee, and will start the mill at once. 

Andrew Rock, who has been shipping logs to Oshkosh 
over the Chicago & Northwestern railway all winter 
from near Ishpeming, has finished. His shipments ex- 
ceed 1,000,000 feet of choice timber, 





NORTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


People in the Black hills region are said to be looking 
with more favor upon the forest reserve order than when 
it was first promulgated. Surveyors will begin at once 
upon a topographical map of the Black hills. 

The employees at the saw mill plant of the Athens 
Manufacturing Company, Athens, Wis., went on a strike 
April 13 for a ten-hour day at twelve hours’ pay. 

The Dead river mill at Marquette, Mich., will be oper- 
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ated this year by the Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber Com. 
pany, this being about the fifth year that that mill has 
engaged upon its “last year of operations.” It now looks, 
however, as though the mill would secure enough timber 
to be operated for two seasons beyond the present season, 

In the state trespass cases against S. 8. Garland, Tom. 
ahawk, Wis., and A. McCall, Simcoe, Ont., the tres. 
passers have paid the state $1,128, the full value of the 
timber taken, this being the largest trespass case of 
recent years in Wisconsin. In Minnesota State Forester 
Dunn is about to begin trespass suits against a dozen 
lumber firms who have refused to pay for timber taken 
from state lands. 


Des Moines (Iowa) lumbermen are said to be consider. 
ing the formation in that city of a company in which all 
the lumber interests shall be combined for the construe. 
tion and operation in that city of a big planing mill and 
cabinet factory. The plan, however, is still in the embry. 
onic stage. 

President Charles W. Garfield, of the Michigan forest 
commission, favors the creation of a forest preserve in 
Roscommon county, containing the headquarters of the 
Au Sable, the Manistee, the Muskegon and the Tittaba- 
wassee rivers. 

Arenac county, Michigan, claims to have cut as many 
logs during the iast season as has ever been cut during 
its fifty years of lumber history. ‘The aggregate is about 
23,000,000 feet of pine and 15,000,000 feet each of hard- 
wood and of hemlock, 


A number of Ottawa valley timber limits were offered 
for sale April 10 at Toronto, Can., but bidding was light 
and only one limit was sold, being 100 square miles, 
which went to McLaughlin Bros., of Arnprior, for 
$105,000. 

Grand Rapids is promised two match factories, one 
to be operated by the National Match Company and one 
by the Grand Rapids Match Company. The former con- 
cern is promoted and will be managed by A. J. Griggs 
and John B. Tryan, of Chicago. The other concern has as 
president M. J. Clark, and L. E, Ewing is to be manager. 

The Graham & Morton transportation line last week 
let a contract for the construction of 600 feet of new 
dock, costing $10,000, at St. Joseph, Mich. 

It is said that the cedar output from the Fosston 
branch of the Eastern Minnesota railroad will be very 
heavy this season. 

lt was reported from St. Paul under date of April 11 
that a deal had been closed at that point upon the 
previous day by which a syndicate had secured all the 
Northern Pacific lands in Minnesota, approximating 
530,000 acres. The total cost is said to have been close 
to $1,900,000. ‘Those reported as heading the syndicate 
are O. A. Robertson and Frank O’Meara, of St. Paul, 
and I, E. Kenaston, of Minneapolis. If the report is 
authentic this is about the largest timber deal ever made 
in the United States with the exception of the Weyer- 
haeuser purchase upon: the Pacific coast. 





NEWS. 


R. W. Higbie, of Jamaica, L. I., has purchased 5,000 
acres of timber land in McDowell county, West Vir- 
ginia, most of it oak and poplar. He will erect mills at 
once for its manufacture. 

The demand for lumber at the city of Quebec is said 
to amount almost to a lumber famine. Prices have 
increased to such an extent as to involve an additional 
cost of $20,000 in a single contract, 

The Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann mill at Davenport, la., 
started up this season with increased capacity, a third 
band mill having been added during the winter. 

The Page & Fairchild Lumber Company will build a 
new saw mill at Lowville, N. Y. : 

The H, M, Tyler Lumber Company, North ‘ona- 
wanda, N. Y., has purchased the cut of three mills near 
Montbrook, Fla., averaging 35,000 feet a day, for a 
period of five years from April 7, 1900. 

It is estimated that about 500,000,000 feet of timber 
have been cut during the past season in the Adirondacks, 
three-quarfers of it being pulp wood. 

The Toledo lumber handlers have agreed upon a scale 
for the coming season somewhat higher than at the 
opening of last season, but lower than that which pre- 
vailed at the closing of navigation. 

Stair builders of Cincinnati and vicinity have united 
in a demand for an eight-hour day with half holiday 
upon Saturday, at $2.75 for first-class and $2.50 for 
second-class. Contractors claim that the condition of 
the building industry will not justify them in making 
these concessions, while the men state that the eight- 
hour day is now enforced in other portions of the car- 
penter trade, 


F, L, Andrews, of Coudersport, Pa., is negotiating 
with Adam Clark & Co., of Williamsport, Pa., for the 
purchase of 14,000 acres of timber land in Potter county, 
Pennsylvania, in behalf of Boston and Bradford (Pa.) 
capitalists. 

William S. Fleming has begun suit for $25,000 dam- 
ages against George O. Begg at Detroit, Mich. ‘The 
complainant states that he undertook to secure a con- 
tract of southern pine land for defendant on the agree 
ment that he was to receive as share twenty-five percent 
of the capital stock of the Land & Lumber Company to 
be organized to work the tract. The complainant claims 
that the transfer was conveyed and a company orgall- 
ized which put in a $125,000 plant but that he did not 
get the cupitsal stock, which was to be his compensation 

or making the deal. j 
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Building Prospects and [Market Conditions in Greater New York—Rates for Unloading Lumber 
at Buffalo Agreed Upon—Getting Ready for Activity at the Hub—Business 
Quiet at Philadelphia—Retailers Banqueted at Pittsburg. 
—News of the Penobscot District. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York., April 16.—So conflicting have Leen the 
numerous reports regarding the condition of the building 
trade in this city and its effect on the lumber market 
that the determined efforts. of a recognized authority, the 
Real Estate Record and Guide, to get at the real facts has 
been read with interest. In its current issue the repre- 
sentatives of the Guide interview prominent men in the 
iron, lumber, brick, lime and cement and paint trades, 
as well as the president of the board of buildings, Thomas 
J. Brady, to the extent of over two pages. 

According to these gentlemen there is a lull in pig iron. 
Many are buying from hand to mouth. The market is 
holding well, stocks in consumers’ hands have decreased 
faster than they have increased in furnace yards, and it 
does not look as though prices would be lower. As for 
brick, prices are likely to be about the same as last sea- 
son; lime and cement are firm in price and will remain 
so, while the crude materials used in the manufacture of 
paint are still too high to admit of collapse in figures. 

As for lumber, the opinion taken is that of the Amer- 
ican Lumber Company, which says that it is looking for- 
ward to a busy season, with prices ruling about as they 
are at present. 38 

Fine spring weather has arrived and trade is in better 
shape now than it has been for some time. Demand for 
some kinds of stock has improved and prices keep up 
remarkably well when one considers that the call has 
not been as strong as was the case a few months ago. 

The facts are that both wholesalers and retailers alike 
are determined that there shall be no slump. There are 
stories told of salesmen who have become slightly panicky 
in the face of a slack call and have practically said to 
retailers that what they ‘had to offer could be obtained at 
any reasonable figure offered. Instead of jumping at the 
chance the retailer has drawn back and only been the 
more determined not to buy. 

These conditions are prevalent all over in the trade, 
and of one thing it is possible to be assured; that is, that 
if the market is not overstocked later on the dealers in 
the metropolitan district can be counted upon to keep up 
figures until the last moment. They have made up their 
minds that there shall be no decline, and there won’t be. 

Another disastrous fire has visited the lumber district 
of Williamsburg, and this time, added to the destruc- 
tion of almost $500,000 worth of lumber and other prop- 
erty, there is to be recorded the loss of life as well. About 
6 o'clock Saturday evening Vice-President James Sher- 
lock Davis, of the Cross, Austin & Ireland Lumber Com- 
pany, on Newtown creek, discovered flames coming from 
the upper windows of Kauffman & Co.’s whiting factory. 
He at once sent in an alarm, but by the time the first fire 
— arrived the flames had spread to the Dannat & 
Pell lumber yard. 

From the Dannat & Pell yard sparks carried the fire to 
the yard from which H. C. Johnson & Co. have begun 
moving their lumber to a new place of business on the 
other side of the creek. All of the stock left in the old 
yard, about $40,000 worth, was destroyed. Sparks from 
the piles of burning lumber were carried across the creek 
in great volume by the wind and were seen to threaten 
the coal pockets and elevators of Charles Reynolds’ Sons 
on the other side at the foot of Grand street. It was 
while fighting the fire here that John C. Donaldson, a 
bookkeeper employed by Charles Reynolds’ Sons, was 
instantly killed. His son William, seventeen years old, 
who was with him, was badly hurt. Stephen Money- 
penny, formerly employed by the firm, suffered severe 
internal injuries. 

Meantime the fire on the other side of the creek had 
eaten into the lumber yards of the Cross, Austin & Ire- 
land Lumber Company. A shift of the wind from the 
northwest to the west was all that saved that part of the 
yard from complete destruction. 

The following is given as the losses: H. C. Johnson’s 
yellow pine lumber yard; estimated $40,000. Dannat & 
Pell’s lumber yard partly burned and stable destroyed; 
loss estimated at $80,000. Candee & Kreckeler, second- 
hand lumber dealers,-yard partly burned; loss not esti- 
mated, 

C. I. Millard, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, 
arrived in this city from Europe last Wednesday on the 

eanic. On Thursday, in company with E, A. Landon, 
manager of his New York office, he left for St. Louis. 

The Wood-Barker Company, of Boston, thas opened a 
branch office at 18 Broadway, in this city, and J. M. 
Bond, for fourteen years with E. W. Rathbun & Co., of 
Oswego, N. Y., has been placed in charge. The Wood- 
Barker Company is accredited selling agent for Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss., manufacturers of long leaf 
yellow pine, 

Marsh & McClennen, of 26 Broadway, have again pur- 
chased the entire cut of Adirondack spruce of the Forest- 
port Lumber Company, Forestport, N. Y., which will 
amount to about 5,000,000 feet. Mr. Marsh has recently 
returned from the Pacific coast. While there he made 
arrangements by which the firm will hereafter handle 
Oregon pine decking and car sills, as well as timbers. 

Another big aber purchase ‘has just been made by 
R. W. Higbie. Mr. Higbie has completed a purchase of 
5,000 acres of timber yor’ in McDowell county, West 


Virginia, the most of it oak and poplar, which he is to 
ave sawed up and marketed. B. R. 


ayton, of Jamaica, 
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L. I., has been placed in charge of the work in West Vir- 
ginia. Large mills are to be erected by Mr. Higbie on the 
property. 

A handsome collection of the hard and fancy woods of 
the Philippine islands is shown in the office of Price & 
Hart, 18 Broadway. Many of the woods rival the best 
South American products in susceptibility of fine polish. 

Recent visitors to the city were: W. C. McClure, of 
Mitchell & McClure, Duluth, Minn.; Frederick C. Righter, 
of W. Righter’s Sons & Co., Philadelphia, and A. P. Irish, 
vice-president of the Fuller & Rice Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The Brooklyn Cedar Works, of Brooklyn, has bought 
ten acres of land on the Elizabeth river, near Norfolk, 
and will erect a plant for the manufacture of buckets, 
tubs, ete., of the cedar or juniper which grows so abun- 
dantly in the Dismal swamp. 

Frank J. Parks, well known in the trade as a yellow 
pine inspector, has gone with H. M. Stratton, of 130 
Pearl street, as local salesman. 

A. Y. Steeves has returned from a flying trip to Nor- 
folk, Va. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrao, N. Y., April 18.—The Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change has made the season’s arrangement with the lum- 
ber handlers for unloading lake barges, all rates being the 
same as fixed last September, when a sharp advance was 
agreed to. The rates are based on 32 cents a thousand 
on log run pine, including mill ‘culls, with 4-inch strips 
44 cents and shorts 54 cents. The rate on lath is 9 cents; 
18-inch shingles, 5 cents; cedar posts, 14 cents apiece; 
ties from 1$ to 24-5 cents. Basswood lumber pays 37 
cents; elm, 49 cents, and ash, maple and oak, 55 cents. 
All this comes out of the vessel. The consignee also pays 
5 cents a thousand on pine and 10 cents on hardwood for 
straightening on the dock. 

The Buffalo committee that was sent to Washington 
in theinterestof theCullominterstate commerce bill came 
back with some quite radically new views on railroad 
matters, or at least some of them did. Millard S. Burns, 
who represented the Lumber Exchange, made a written 
report, in which is an account of an interview with Sen- 
ator Depew, whose experience as an old railroad man 
ought to be doubly valuable. Mr. Depew told the com- 
mittee that he had no faith in any sort of legislation 
seeking to regulate freight rates and prevent cutting till 
the roads could be allowed to form pools. He therefore 
regards the anti-pool law as entirely in the wrong direc- 
tion and appears to regard the Cullom bill as a useless 
undertaking. The interview was sought by the commit- 
tee on account of a misunderstanding as to the time of 
the meeting of the house committee on the subject, no 
hearing being had with it. The talk with the senator 
was regarded as much to the same purpose, however. 

H. E. Montgomery is making a very long call on the 
eastern trade, having been in New York and vicinity 
about a month, and is not ready to return yet. A call at 
the Montgomery Door & Box Company’s factory today 
finds that George B. Montgomery, of the company, 
is also east, M. S. Tremaine is in Pennsylvania and Mr. 
McPherson has gone with the trade excursion which left 
Buffalo on Monday for a week among the customers of 
the city business men. 

Buffalo lumbermen are looking more sharply after Pan- 
American supply matters, with the prospect of consider- 
able lumber being bought here. There will be 10,000 to 
15,000 piles used. They are of beech and maple, coming 
from the southern part of the state mostly. They are 
about 12 feet long and are to be driven down something 
more than half their length. 

The McNeil Lumber Company has bought about 
10,000,000 feet of hemlock lumber in Michigan for ship- 
ment to Buffalo by lake. 

R. H. M. Hopkins, of Scatcherd & Son, is out of health 
and has gone on a vacation, which will not terminate till 
he is feeling better. 

Angus McLean is in Canada this week. The firm of 
Hugh McLean buys such lumber as elm and basswood 
over there and ships other hardwoods, such as oak, in 
that direction. 

The Emporium Lumber Company is about completing 
its new saw mill at Galeton, Pa. It is an elaborate affair 
and will be a great addition to the business when done. 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., April 16.—New England dealers, 
wholesale and retail, are girding up their loins for an 
increase in building activity; if the increase comes their 
loins will be ready, if not the present activity, though 
not enormous, is sufficient for those who have their 
stock bought at lower prices than are now prevailing, 
and who cannot get any more lumber at the same figures. 
A pleasant feature of the ser status is the large 
increase in the proportion of dwelling houses which the 
returns show. The figures for the last week show that 
of the total cost of building operations of all kinds to 
date 40 percent is sepeeeeial by residence work, 25 
percent has gone into the building by manufacturing 
enterprises, and other classes of buildings are scattered. 
Lumber dealers report’ moderate sales, but at high 
prices. Real estate is beginning to move after the 
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manner that was expected of it two months ago. The 
presidential year is not the bugbear yet that it usually 
proves to be to the impatient lumberman; an inter- 
esting episode it is this year, to be talked about and 
joked about during leisure moments, but it takes no 
time from business. The casual interest is divided 
between Dewey’s candidacy and the picture of big Van 
in the last Lumberman, with odds in favor of Van. 

During the recent visit in Boston of George D. Bur- 
gess, of Russe & Burgess, of Memphis, a most satis- 
factory combination was effected whereby Jones & With- 
erbee secure the New England agency for both Russe 
& Burgess and the Hardwood Lumber Company of Mem- 
phis. These people are among the most active of south- 
ern hardwood concerns, doing a large export as well 
as home business. This joining of forces will insure 
to Jones & Witherbee a large and well assorted stock 
of exceptionally fine hardwoods. They make a specialty 
of thin stock, § to } inch, in oak and in cottonwood, 
also thick ash. 

The friends of P. H. Potter, of Springfield, are wel- 
coming him back to the business world again, after an 
illness of three weeks, the result of the present fash- 
ionable “grippe.” Arthur L. Williston, of the Ely Lum- 
ber Company, Holyoke, is also convalescing from the 
assaults of the same dread disease. 

George E. French, treasurer of the Atlantic Lumber 
Company, started April 13 for a trip into the south- 
land, where he will visit the company’s connections in 
whitewood and oak. 

The loiterer on the corner of Kilby street and 
Exchange place may be fortunate enough to see George 
KE. McQuesten, of the George McQuesten Company, come 
whirling down the street ringing the bell of his auto- 
mobile. George is most popular with the poor chaps 
who ordinarily have to walk and who are lucky enough 
- receive an invitation to a seat in his electric stan- 
hope, 





QUAKER CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 17.—The volume of trade 
during the week was moderate and no improvement is 
looked for this side of May day. With or without reason 
the people with money to invest are apprehensive of pos- 
sible strikes in the building trades, and there is a natural 
desire to know what may be expected from the labor ele- 
ment before putting out money. So far as can be gaged 
from surface indications the probability of a serious 
strike in this section is remote, but the labor leaders are 
not given to letting their plans become known in advance. 
Therefore prospective work of all kinds, into which the 
work of carpenter, bricklayer or plasterer enters, hangs 
in abeyance. 

The arrivals of lumber coastwise and by inland trans- 
portation during the week included the following: 
Schooner J, E. Du Bignon, 500,000 feet of pine from 
Savannah for George F. Craig & Co.; schooner Oliver F. 
Rarrett, 460,000 feet of pine from Weston & Co., of Jack- 
sonville, to order; barkentine Jennie Sweeney, 450,000 
feet of pine for George F. Craig & Co.; schooner Mary F. 
Godfrey, 320,000 feet of pine com the Cummer Lumber 
Company, of Jacksonville, to the William M. Lloyd Com- 
peny, Limited; schooner Carrie A. Lane, 587,000 feet of 
pine dimension lumber from Cooney, Eckstein & Co., 
Savannah to the Philadelphia & Reading railroad; 
schooner Wesley M. Oler, with railroad ties from Savan- 
nah; schooner Elisha B. Crosby, 800,000 feet of pine from 
Fernandina to George F. Craig & Co.; schooner Diamond 
State, 360,000 feet of Carolina pine from the Scranton 
Manufacturing Company, Scranton, N. C., to Joseph W. 
Janney; schooner Lizzie Brady, 150,000 feet of pine from 
the Camp Manufacturing Company at Norfolk to Eli B. 
Hallowell; the barge Gladiolus, with 350,000 feet of pine 
boards and sizes from Norfolk to Joseph T. Pearson, the 
packing box manufacturer; the barge William Mcll- 
oe 370,000 feet of North Carolina pine from New 

serne. 

R. B. Wheeler, who has been spending a short period 
of a at Atlantic City, will be at his desk again this 
week, ' 

J. J. and Frank Rumbarger returned on April 16 from 
a visit to their new mill at Coketon, W. Va. They say 
the property is in better —_ than they thought it was 
and they are going to make extensive improvements 
upon it. 

Frank T. Rumbarger, Vicegerent Snark for the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania, will hold a concatenation of 
Hoo-Hoo on May 9, at which a number of the elect will 
be initiated into the mysteries of that order of good fel- 
lowshyp. 

John E. Du Bois made one of his periodical trips to 
the city on Monday, and Albert Thompson, who has been 
spending a week in the West Virginia coal country, is 
again at his desk. 

William Moran, an eighteen-year-old clerk employed 
by Howard L. Neff, the wholesaler of 115 Walnut street, 
was found alone in the office shortly before noon yester- 
day, unconscious. He was taken to the Pennsylvania hos- 
pital, where the doctors said he had been suffering from 
a fit of epilepsy. The police say Moran told them he had 
been assaulted by two men who tried to rob the safe, but 
were frightened off. The police could not find any evi- 
dence of attempted robbery. Howard L. Neff himself is 
confined to his house with an attack of typhoid fever. 


PITTSBURGERS BANQUET THE RETAILERS. 


Pirrssure, Pa., April 17.—The Wholesale Association 
of Pittsburg entertained the retail dealers of Pittsburg, 
McKee’s Rocks, McKeesport, Wilkinsburg, Allegheny 
City and other nearby towns at an informal banquet at 
the Hotel Lincoln on Saturday, April 14. The accept- 
ances were numerous and a large crowd of genial lumber- 
men sat down to an elaborately decorated banquet table. 
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‘Lhe spirit of good tellowship which has pervaded all pre- 
vious similar affairs was the presiding genius at Satur- 
day’s dinner, and during the progress of the banquet but 
little attention was paid to the cares of daily business 
life. At the conclusion of the dinner impromptu speeches 
were the order of the evening. D. F. Nicola, president 
of the wholesale association, made the address of wel- 
come and was followed by F. R. Babcock, John M. Hast- 
ings and J. A, Cheyne, all of whom made able, trenchant 
addresses. ‘The retailers were represented in addresses 
made by Alexander McClure, Robert Munn, J. C. Parsons 
and F. J. Kress. There was a general reciprocity of good 
feeling displayed, and as an outcome of the last banquet 
of the series a committee of three retailers, Hugh J. 
Murphy, J. C. Parsons and George D. Du Barry, was 
appointed to confer with the retailers of all western 
Pennsylvania in regard to forming one large association. 
The entertainment closed about eleven o’clock. 
The menu was as follows: 
Menu. 
Blue points. 
Puree a la Reine. 
Radishes. Olives. Celery. 
Planked shad, Gloucester style. 
Cucumbers. Parisienne potatoes. 
Spring lamb chops a la Maintenon. Irench peas. 
Sweetbread braised a la Marie Stuart. 
Punch a la Romain. 

Roast stuffed quai] sur canape. Lettuce and tomato salad. 
Parfait a la Imperatrice. Fancy cake. 
Neufchatel cheese. 

Coffee and cigars 


The guests included representatives of the following 
firms: 


Those Present. 


Coyle & Munn, George E. Hemphill, Kopp & Ahlers Lumber 
Company, Joseph H. May, M. Simon Sons, Mees & Voelp, 
Bruckman Lumber Company, Alexander McClure Company, 
all of er City. 

Zeigler Bros., Duquesne, Pa. 

Robert P. Watson, Glenshaw, Pa. 

Allison & Hooper, Imperial, Pa. 

Cc. C. Phillips & Bro., Glenfield, Pa. 

c. F. Reed & Bros., Oakmont, Pa. 

Snyder & Reynolds, Reynoldton, Pa. 

New Kensington Lumber Company, New Kensington, Pa. 

Braddock Lumber Company, Braddock Union Planing Mill 
Company, EB. R. Dowler, Joseph H. Rankin & Co., all of Brad- 
dock, Pa. 

W. H. Seamen, Seetsdale, Pa. 

W. H. Heath, Greenock, Va. 

J. L. Schmitt, Esplen, Pa. 

J. W. Logan & Sons, Parnassus, Pa. 

J. R. Cribbs & Son, Verona, Pa. 

DL. Genre, Wilmerding, Pa. 

Speer Box Company, McKee’s Rocks, Pa. 

John McMillen, Sewickley, Pa. 

Vaught, Phillips & Co., Sharpsburg, Pa. 

James A. Wilson, W. F. Young, of Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

J. T. Anderson & Co., Allegheny County Builders’ Supply 
ne agg Breitweiser Bros., Brushton Lumber Company, 
Berger Manufacturing Company, Cook & Fair, Cook & Par- 
sons, George D. Du Barry & Co., Bigge & Thoerner, Gallagher 
& Bankard, H. C. Gearing, N. Greene & Co., Iron City Planing 
Mill Company, James A. Johnson, Keystone Lumber Com- 
pany, Murphy & Diebold, Standard Lumber Company, Waite 
Lumber Company, Dennison Lumber Company, A. & 8. Wil- 
son, the F. J. Kress Box Company, the Speer Box Company, 
all of Pittsburg, Pa. 





FROM THE SMOKY CITY. 


PirrspurG, Pa., April 17.—There is the same apa- 
thetic state of trade existent, with all eyes looking 
toward the advent of the very late spring. Architects 


have plenty of work at hand and it will be only a 
short time till stocks are in active demand. 
Lawrence J. Higgins has purchased the interest of 


Murphy & Diebold in the firm of N. Greene & Co., Liberty 
avenue and Thirty-third street. As soon as the business 
relative to the change in partnership has been finally 
consummated, an application will be made by the new 
firm for a charter under the name of the Greene & 
Higgins Lumber Company. 

On April 1 the Beaver Falls Planing Mill Company, 
Frank Pierson president, purchased the Wilson & 
Brierly lumber yard and planing mill. F. K. Brierly, 
who has had the lease of the plant from Mr. Wilson, 
will retire. The Beaver Falls Planing Mill Company 
will operate both mills. New machinery has been added 
to the main mill. 

The Commercial Sash & Door Company of this city 
on Saturday last decided to sell $20,000 additional stock, 
all of which was taken by present stockholders. The 
company has leased a large warehouse two blocks away 
which has increased the storage capacity by 20,000 
square feet. The sash and door business is favorable, 
so stated Mr. Pierson, with no particular carload sales, 
but plenty of local orders. 

At the April meeting of the Western Pennsylvania 
Planing Mill & Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association the 
following officers were elected to serve for one year: 

President—D. J. Evans, of the Iron City Planing Mill 
Company. 

Vice-president—George N. Glass, of the Keystone Lum- 
ber Company. 

Secretary and treasurer—William Ahlers, of the Kopf- 
Ahlers Lumber Company. 

Assistant Secretary—W. J. Hill. 

Directors—A. H. Schwerd, of A. F. Schwerd; J. W. Gal- 
lagher, of Gallagher & Bankerd; R. C. Dodds, of the Hays- 
Lifton Company, and N. Greene, of N. Greene & Co. 

The election was unanimous. The association has 
prepared a uniform price list for adoption at the next 
meeting in May. 

An application for a charter will be made on May 9 
for the intended corporation to be called the Speer 
Box & Lumber Company, by D. R. Speer, John F. 
Burke, H. 8. Duncan, Frank H. Speer, W. H. Paxton 
and David Speer. 

One of the largest fleets of lumber seen in Pittsburg 
for many years arrived last week. It was brought in 
by E. L. Sutton, of Elk county. The lumber in the 
three rafts amounts to 120,000 square feet of hewn 
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hemlock. ‘The start was made on Sunday last from 
Robin island on the Clarion river, 120 miles from 
Pittsburg. The crew numbered twenty-seven men and 
no mishaps occurred on the trip owing to Mr. Sutton’s 
expert handling of the fleet. 

Warren L. Hume, from Lock Haven, Pa., was in the 
city this week, as was also R. L. Johnston, of Du Bois, 
Pa. 

Frank Havnar, who formerly represented Bliss & 
Van Auken in this territory, now looks after the trade 
of W. J. Clarke & Co., Toledo, O. 

The Curll-Lytle Lumber Company has had severai 
Jarge orders in white pine and poplar, and has had 
no difficulty in having orders filled. ‘This firm’s poplar 
mills in West Virginia are busy. 

A new planing mill is being erected in Wilkinsburg 
by Mr. Young. Mr. Wetmore, recently with Massena 
Bros. on Hamilton avenue, is also erecting a planing mil! 
in Winkinsburg. 

W. E. Terhune & Co., Park building, recently filled 
an order for 300,000 feet of white pine bill stuff. and 
considering white pine’s value in the market lately, the 
bill is a good one. This firm is contemplating putting 
two travelers on the road, but has thus far not com- 
pleted arrangements with anybody. 





AMONG THE PENOBSCOT MILLS. 


Baneor, Me., April 16.—The Penobscot river mills are 
starting up for the season, and soon the lumber pro- 
duction will be such as to require a large fleet of ves- 
sels to move it. Thus far only about 1,000,000 feet 
of long lumber, one cargo of lath and two cargoes of 
staves have been sent away, but in the next two weeks 
business will develop rapidly. 

The mill of F. W. Ayer & Co. was the first of 
the tide-water concerns to start, and has now been saw- 
ing at full capacity for a week. The Dirigo, Sterns 
Lumber Company, Hodgkins & Hall, D. Sargent’s Sons 
and Morse & Co. mills will all start within two 
weeks. F. W. Ayer & Co. have a good stock of 
logs, but the others are rather scantily supplied. The 
up-river mills are also beginning to saw, William Engel 
& Co.,Orono, having started last week, and the others are 
being put in readiness. William Engel & Co. sent 
down the first raft, about 80,000 feet, last week. The 
mill of Kimball, Adams & Co. at Stillwater, which 
has beeen idle for some years, will run this season, as 
will also the Sutton mill at Stillwater, which is now 
being extensively repaired. 

There is no talk of a decline in lumber prices, while 
the log market still booms. Last quotations for good- 
sized spruce logs were $14 to $15 a thousand, which is 
high, even at the present prices of manufactured lum- 
ber. Freights to New York remain at $2.75, and it is 
expected that when all the mills are in operation the 
rate will advance to $3 or higher. 

Lawrence Bros., Gardiner, will saw 10,000,000 feet 
of lumber this year. They have logs enough to last 
them until the middle of June. 

Mill owners on Union river are looking for a busy 
season. Whitcomb, Haynes & Co., Ellsworth, have 
begun sawing long and short lumber at their two upper 
mills, and Charles J. Treworgy has been sawing staves 
for the past two weeks. The Grant mill, owned by Chief 
Justice Wiswell and others, will start about May 1, and 
will saw 5,000,000 feet this year. Clark, Skillings & 
Co., of Boston, have fitted their spool factory with stave 
machinery and will begin sawing there soon. 

The Stevens Lumber Company, Fort Fairfield, has 
built this spring thirty-two new piers in the Aroostook 
river just above its mills, for the better holding of logs 
there. 

The Van Buren Shingle Company, Van Buren, is now 
running ten machines on cedar. As soon as the ice 
leaves the river the whole plant will start, and run 
until late in November. 

The planing and molding mill on Presque Isle stream, 
Presque Isle, which was burned last fall, will be rebuilt 
this spring. 

The lumber survey at the port of Bangor for the 
first three months of this year is as follows, this being 
the smallest quarter of the year: 





Month. Pine. Spruce. Hemlock. ‘Total. 
GEORTY ci cvces 1,605,421 319,155 873,050 2,298,526 
Vebruary .......1,299,552 418,235 741,282 2,459,169 
Rr 1,645,563 233,239 682,499 2,561,301 

Totals ....4,550,563 970,629 1,797,821 7,318,996 





EASTERN NEWS NOTES. 


Nearly all the cedar shingles produced in the east 
are now produced in a certain section in northern 
Maine and New Brunswick. Gaspe county in Quebec 
also contributes a supply, all the mills in that region 
except one being controlled by citizens of the United 
States. 

New York lumber experts are surveying a 30,000- 
acre tract of timber land in the Green mountains for a 
company which is planning to purchase the land. [f 
consummated the deal will be the largest of the kind 
ever known in Vermont. 


The Sandusky Lumber & Box Company, at Sandusky, 
O., which recently purchased the steamer Linden from 
the Jenks Shipbuilding Company, is having the steamer 
fitted out at Port Huron for the season. The company 
also owns the schooner Charles Wall, and so will be 
practically independent of shipping rates for the com- 
ing season, 

On and after May 1, 1900, the New York office of the 
Edward P. Allis Company, Milwaukee, Wis., will be 
located at 95 and 97 Liberty street, rooms 1107-8-9-10, 
New York city. 
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Obituary. 





Percy Dunbar Norton. 

Karly in the morning of Friday, April 13, Perey D, 
Norton died at his home in Tacoma, Wash., and that 
day flags through the city were at half mast and his 
untimely death was the chief and a mournful topic of 
conversation, for he was one of the most prominent citi. 
zens of that ambitious young city and a good man, 

He was assistant treasurer of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber. Company, one of the great lumber institutions 
of the United States, and, all things considered, the 
greatest Jumber organization on the Pacific coast. His 
official title altogether inadequately expressed the place 
which Mr. Norton held in that great company, for he 
was practically the treasurer and manager of the sell- 
ing department of the company and was a leading factor 
in its every department. Born with a genius for work, 
the higher officials of the company largely left the details 
of their duties to him and looked to him for suggestions 
and active direction. Therefore Mr. Norton came to 
represent the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company in 
the eyes of the public perhaps as no other man in it 
did. 


His was what might be called a strenuous life. It 
was emphatically one of work, and of work not without 
its rewards—rewards not only material, but in the con- 
fidence and affection of his associates and the public, 

Percy D. Norton was born in Portland, Me., February 





THE LATE PERCY D. NORTON. 


5, 1856. When eight years old his parents removed to 
Oshkosh, Wis., and the lad graduated from the high 
school at the age of sixteen. Just then Henry Hewitt, 
jr., a banker of Menasha, Wis., wished a boy to take 
the position of collector for the First National Bank of 
Menasha, and young Norton, on the recommendation 
of his teachers, secured the position. This was the be- 
ginning of his relations with Henry Hewitt, jr., which 
continued throughout his life. Until 1878 he was in the 
Menasha bank, rising to the position of cashier. Hewitt 
Bros. & Co.’s interests at Kaukauna, Wis., which were 
extensive, comprising a flouring mill, paper mill and 
saw mill, needed a manager, and in 1878 Mr. Norton 
removed there to take the management of these prop- 
erties and organized a bank. Mr. Hewitt was also 
interested in the Conway Manufacturing Company, of 
Milwaukee, and in 1882 Mr. Norton took charge of that 
institution, which was a sash and door and interior 
finish manufacturing establishment, and operated it 
until its plant was destroyed by fire, when, in 1885, he 
went back to Menasha as the receiver of a wholesale 
lumber company. The next year, however, Mr. Hewitt, 
having acquired interests in Arizona and Mexico, Mr. 
Norton went west as manager of those interests, known 
as the property of the Nobles, Sonora Mining & Smelt- 
ing Company. Continuing this enterprise for two years, 
he then went to Tacoma and was one of the incorpora- 
tors of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, i0 
which Henry Hewitt, jr., was heavily interested. This 
was in 1888, and the leading men in the organization 
beside Mr. Hewitt and Mr. Norton were C. W. Griggs 
and A. G. Foster, of St. Paul, the latter now United 
States senator from Washington; George Browne, of 
Boston, and Charles H. Jones, of Menominee, Mich. 

At the time of his death Mr. Norton was president 
of the city council of Tacoma and as it chanced — 
mayor, owing to the prolonged absence from the city 0 
Mayor Nickeus. He had served three terms in the 
city council and was for three years its president. 

In addition to his interests in the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, he was a director in the Tacoma Land 
Company and secretary and treasurer of the Wilkeson 
Coal & Coke Company. 

Mr. Norton was married twenty-two years ago at 
Menasha, Wis., to Mary E. Jones, a sister of Charles 
H. Jones and Mrs. Henry Hewitt, jr. Dying he left # 
widow, a son, Percy, and three daughters, Irene, Edith 
and Mary. 

The city council met on the day of his death and 
passed resolutions which recounted the life and high 
publie services of Mr. Norton. The funeral was held on 
the Sunday following his death and among the floral 
tributes was one from friends in the lumber business 
throughout the state, accompanied by the following let 
ter to Mrs. Norton: “As a token of our friendship for 
your husband and as evidence of our esteem we have 
in an informal manner said to each other that we a 
for you and your family the deepest sympathy, and 
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him who has so untimely left us only memories that 
follow the death of a good man, a friend and a citizen 
without blemish. May an infinite Creator bring to you 
all a healing to your sorrows.” 

Mr. Norton was distinguished for his untiring energy. 
He seemed to crave work as some men do a stimulant 
and it was perhaps his apparently tireless exertions 
that undermined his health and brought him suddenly 
to the end of life at so early an age. He will be missed 
in many circles, most of course by his family and his 
nearest associates in business, but positively and sin- 
cerely by all who have anything to do with him and by 
the citizens of Tacoma generally. 





Alvin Evans. 


The death is announced of Alvin Evans, the veteran 
timber estimator of Owosso, Mich., one of the best known 
men in that field of operation. Mr. Evans died in his 
sixty-eighth year, having spent forty years of his life in 
the woods as confidential agent of prospective timber 
purchasers. His work took him in every timber state in 
the union from Maine to Washington. His estimates 
were the unquestioned basis of probably the largest land 
and money transfers ever associated with the investiga- 
tions of a single individual. He was born honest and it 
was impossible for him to be otherwise. Temptation had 
no effect upon him, he being one of those rare individual- 
ities who looked upon temptation with contempt and 
upon tempters with a sort of pity. Their moral make-up 
was below his comprehension and he regarded the defect 
as he would have regarded the smallpox. It is a matter 
of record that on one occasion he was offered $10,000 in 
cash to color a timber report he was about to make, but 
it was refused. Honesty to his employer was his rule of 
life and many, especially among the old timber oper- 
ators of southern Michigan and recent investors of south- 
ern pine, will mourn the absence of his character as a 
man, coupled with his remarkable judgment as an esti- 
mator of standing timber values. 





John D. Runyon. 


John D. Runyon, manager of the extensive lumber 
yard of Boice, Runyon & Co., Plainfield, N. J., died 
April 15 from injuries received in an accident that 
occurred on Thursday of last week. Mr. Runyon and 
J. D. Spicer, the latter of Spicer & Hubbard, well known 
planing mill and sash and door operators of Plainfield, 
were crossing a small bridge leading from the railway 
trestle in the center of the former’s yard to the first 
deck over the north driveway when the bridge gave way, 
precipitating both men to the driveway, a distance of 
fourteen feet. They were picked up unconscious and 
taken to their homes in an ambulance. Mr. Spicer is 
still unconscious and little hope is held out for his 
recovery. Mr. Runyon recovered consciousness shortly 
after the accident and the doctor stated that his breast- 
bone and several ribs were broken. Unfortunately, 
however, pneumonia set in early Sunday and to this he 
soon succumbed. 

Mr. Runyon was a very popular gentleman and a good 
business man and will be greatly missed in the trade, 
particularly by the traveling men, by whom he was 
much thought of. He was the personal friend of all 
and the confidential adviser of many. 





Edward Payson Walling. 


The sudden death of Edward Payson Walling, a retired 
lumber merchant of New York city, on the 13th inst., 
was a shock to those in the trade who had known him. 
Mr. Walling was sixty years old, a childless widower and 
boarded at 362 Greene avenue, Brooklyn. He expired of 
apoplexy while on a visit to his brother in the latter’s 
office in the Park Row building. He did not reach the 
office, and it was hours after his death that his brother 
learned of his being found unconscious and expiring in a 
wash room on a floor below. 

Mr. Walling was born in Burlington, Otsego county, 
N. Y., in 1840. He was a successful lumber merchant 
until about three years ago, when he transferred his 
attention to the development of an oil enterprise in West 
Virginia. While in the lumber business Mr. Walling 
secured big government contracts for shooks, supplying 
them to the lighthouse and other military and naval 
departments at Tompkinsville, Staten island. 

_Mr. Walling was a man well known in religiousesocie- 
ties not only in greater New York, but also in Philadel- 
pPhia and throughout New York state. His greatest 
church work was done in the Central Congregational 
church and Bethesda church, of Brooklyn. In the former 

had been a deacon for many years, and for a long 
time he was the leader of the men’s bible class at 

Bethesda church. He was also an officer of the American 
Sunday School Union, of the Port Society of New York 


and the Congregational Club and several other religious 
societies, 





Amos G. Ewing. 


Amos G. Ewing died at his home in Clinton, Ia., early 
on Thursday morning, April 12, after an illness of 
twenty-four hours. He was a prominent figure among the 
umbermen of the Mississippi valley, having held respon- 
sible positions with a number of leading concerns. 

t. Ewing was born in Oakdale, Allegheny county, 
Penn., February 11, 1837. Graduating from Jefferson 
college, Pennsylvania, with the class of ’59, he went to 
Ninton, Ia., and engaged in mercantile pursuits. He 
W ame superintendent of the extensive lumber yards of 
1a J. Young & Co. in 1876, which position he held until 

83, when he resigned to accept a responsible position 
with the Henry Martin Lumber Company, of Duluth, 





Minn. Returning to Clinton the next year he became 
chief traveling salesman for C. Lamb & Sons, but, resign- 
ing his position in 1891, accepted the management of 
extensive interests for the Rust-Owen Lumber Com- 
pany at Drummond and Hinkley, Wis., where he 
remained two years. After a necessary rest for the 
benefit of his health he traveled as an expert salesman 
for one or two leading lumber concerns. Mr. Ewing 
engaged in the manufacture of boxes in 1897, becoming 
a member of the firm of Peterson, Bell & Co., and main- 
tained his business activities until death. 

He was united in marriage to Miss Stella C. Coan on 
December 21, 1871, and is survived by his widow and 
three children, Catherine, Sara and Claudius. 

Mr, Ewing bore an enviable reputation as a clean-cut 
business man, faithful to every trust imposed upon him. 
He was a man of exalted Christian character and was 
prominent in religious and Masonic circles. 





Frank N. Embree. 


In the death of Frank Newton Embree, which oc- 
curred at Marysville, Mo., at the home of his parents 
on Thursday, April 12, the lumber trade has lost one of 
its most promising members and the traveling sales- 
men’s fraternity of the western and northwestern sec- 
tion of the country one of its brightest ornaments, and 
one whose death in the flower of his manhood will be 
deeply and generally mourned. 

A little over a year ago Mr. Embree, who then resided 
in Indianapolis, Ind., had an attack of appendicitis. 
He was taken to St. Vincent’s hospital in that city 
where an operation was performed. Owing either to 
his low physical condition or to an improper diagnosis 
of the case, the operation was only partially successful 
and convalescence was extremely slow. On the advice 
of friends, and accompanied by his wife, he went to 
Las Vegas, N. M., where it was thought the climate 
would be more conducive to his recovery. The shock 
of the operation to his nervous system was, however, 
evidently too great for even his naturally strong 
physique, and after several months spent in Las Vegas, 
Colorado Springs and elsewhere, during which time 
he was alternately improving and declining in heaith, 





THE LATE FRANK N. EMBREE. 


he was brought to his father’s home at Marysville, Mo., 
about two months ago and his friends then began to 
realize that his case was hopeless. 

Mr. Embree was born at Chesterfield, O., July 20, 1867, 
and was consequently at the time of his death in his 
thirty-third year. His advent in the lumber trade was 
in 1891, when he began to sell sash and doors for the 
Hintze & Baker Company, of this city, a concern which 
was afterward succeeded by the Farson & Libbey Com- 
pany. In 1894 he went with the Rock Island Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, of Rock Island, IIl., as 
salesman for that firm in central and northern Illinois. 
On January 1, 1896, he engaged with the A. J. 
Neimeyer Lumber Company, now the Monarch Lumber 
Company, of St. Louis, as its representative in Indiana, 
with headquarters at Indianapolis. This concern he 
continued with up to the time of his illness. 

Funeral services were held over the remains on Sun- 
day last at 10 o’clock a. m. at the First Methodist 
Episcopal church, at Marysville, Mo., and the remains 
were interred in the cemetery at that place. 

Frank Embree was regarded as one of the best sales- 
men in the lumber fraternity. He was high-minded, 
industrious, intelligent and was beloved by all his 
brethren. His record in the lumber business was clean 
and straight. During the several years that he was 
representing the Neimeyer interests in Indiana he 
formed a wide acquaintance among the retail dealers 
and buyers of that state and will be greatly missed by 
them. He was a member of the Central Association of 
Traveling Lumber & Sash and Door Salesmen; was one 
of the earliest members of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo, his number being 216, and was a member in 
good standing of the order of Elks. Just prior to his 
removal to Indianapolis Mr. Embree married Miss Rose 
Dixon, of this city, who is now left alone to mourn his 
untimely demise. ‘ 

Mr. Embree was the son of J. V. Embree, of Marys- 
ville, Mo., a nephew of J. R. Embree, president of the 
South Side Lumber Company, this city, and a cousin 
once removed of J. W. Embree, of the Rittenhouse & 
Embree Company, this city. 


G. T. Mills, of the G. T. Mills Machinery Company, 
Seattle, Wash., died suddenly at his home in that city 
last week. He was enjoying robust health till the day 
preceding his death, when he complained of severe pain, 
and his physician pronounced it a case of acute spinal 
meningitis. Mr. Mills has been for a number of years 
the Pacific coast representative of the Stearns Manufac- 
turing Company, Erie, Pa. About a year ago he organ- 
ized the present machinery company and opened a store 
on Front street, Seattle, to handle a general line of 
machinery, making a specialty of Climax geared locomo- 
tives and the Stearns saw mill machinery. 





Frank Lindsey. 


Frank Lindsey, who has been connected with the 
Ballew Lumber Company at Osceola, Ia., for the past 
nine years, died at his home in Hamburg, Ia., April 13, 
after a week’s illness from inflammation of the bowels. 
Mr. Lindsey was born in Princeton, Mo., in September, 
1868. He resigned his position at Osceola March 13, 
1900, in order to engage in business for himself. His 
wife, formerly Miss Alley, of Princeton, Mo., survives 
him, together with two children, a son and daughter. 
Funeral services were held on Sunday last at Prince- 
ton, Mo., where the remains were interred. 





Octavius S. Newell. 


Octavius S. Newell, of Kenosha, Wis., died April 17, 
at the Pennoyer sanitarium in that city. He was a son 
of Theodore Newell, at one time a well known Chicago 
lumber dealer. After the civil war he went into business 
in Chicago with his father and others, under the firm 
name of Newell, Beaumont & Co. He retired from busi- 
ness in 1867. 





John Yeaney. 


John Yeaney, banker, lumberman and farmer, died 
April 11, at Shannondale, Pa. His parents were pioneer 
settlers in Marion county, that state, and he became a 
large timber owner there. 





James Walsh. 


James Walsh died April 10, at Stillwater, Minn., 
where he had for thirty years been known as lumberman 
and timber explorer. 





P. A. Buell. 


P. A. Buell, of Stockton, Cal., died suddenly on April 4 
at the Grand hotel, San Francisco, Cal., while on a busi- 
ness trip to that city. The cause of death was probably 
uric acid poisoning. Mr. Buell was president of P. A. 
Buell & Co., lumber dealers and planing mill operators 
at Stockton, Cal., a large firm, and was also president 
of the Stockton Commercial Association and of the San 
Joaquin Valley Association. He leaves a widow and two 
children. 





Alfred P. Hodgkins. 


Alfred P. Hodgkins, of Lewiston, Me., died recently in 
that city after a month’s illness at the age of fifty-five 
years. He was a promient sash and door manufacturer. 





R. E. Lee. 


R. E. Lee, of the Lee Lumber Company, Memphis, 
Tenn., died in Chicago April 12 of Bright’s disease. He 
leaves a widow and four children, three of them young 
daughters, and a son, Edward Lee. 





B. C. Jarrell. 


B. C. Jarrell, senior member of the sash and door firm 
of D. C. Jarrell & Co., Humboldt, Tenn., died at that 
place April 6. ‘ 


Eliphalet Wood. 


Eliphalet Wood died of apoplexy at his home at 
Irvington-on-the-Hudson, New York, at the age of 91. 
He was formerly a Chicago lumberman and amassed a 
fortune in that business in Chicago in the early ’50s. 
He was well known here as a liberal contributor to 
church work and charity. He removed from Chicago in 
1868. 








Marcellus Miller. 


Marcellus Miller, of Norfolk, Va., well known in ship- 
ping circles, died Sunday, April 15, of Bright’s disease. 
Mr. Miller was highly esteemed, having a host of friends 
both in Norfolk and New York, where the notice of his 
death caused genuine sorrow. 





AN IMPORTANT COURT DECISION. 


The United States Supreme Court rendered an impor- 
tant decision in a case begun by the Saranac Land & 
Timber Company for the recovery of possession of 7,500 
acres of land situated in Franklin county, New York. 
On November 12, 1897, a decision was rendered by Judge 
Cox of the United States Circuit Court, dismissing com- 
plaint with cost. The supreme court has sustained the 
decision in every particular. The plaintiff attempted 
to establish the invalidity of the sale after non-payment 
of taxes, but did not succeed in doing so. The case was a 
test case and involves many thousand acres of land 
similarly held by the state in the Adirondack moun- 
tains. The default in the payment of taxes was made 
at a time when the timber tracts were not considered 
as good property as they are at the present time. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE {NATIONAL’]JHARD- 
WOOD LUMBER ASSOCIATION. 


The secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association has sent out to the members of that body 
the following notice of the next annual meeting: 


Your attention is respectfully called to the annual meet 
ing of the National Hardwood Lumber Association to be 
held at the Burnet house, Cincinnati, O., May 3, 1900. 

At this meeting there will be a full report of the doings of 
the association during the past year from retiring officers 
and committeemen ; also there will be an election of officers, 
and committees will be appointed and the work of the asso- 
ciation outlined for the ensuing year. 

It is important that we have a full attendance of our mem- 
bership, and that the invitation be extended to our friends 
and others who are eligible to membership. 

The report of the inspection bureau committee to be made 
at this meeting, and the action which the association may 
take in regard to it, interests all and is worthy the attention 
and attendance of every hardwood producer and dealer in 
the United States. This association is now well known and 
has accomplished so much for the good of the hardwood 
trade of the country, that it needs no introduction. The 
benefits to be derived from a meeting of this kind by those 
attending and its far-reaching good results to the general 
trade are apparent to all. 

This will be the second time the association has convened 
in Cincinnati, and the pleasant remembrances of our former 
meeting assure all those attending this one an enjoyable and 
profitable time. 


The proposed plan for a national lumber inspection 
bureau, which will be probably the most important sub- 
ject for discussion to come before the meeting, has been 
formulated by the committee appointed for that pur- 
pose at the meeting held at Milwaukee July 13, 1899, and 
its report has previously beeen published in this depart- 
ment, but is herewith reproduced in full: 


To the Honorable President and Members of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association: We, the undersigned com 
mittee, were appointed at the annual meeting of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, held at Milwaukee, Wis., on 
July 13, 1899, under the following report adopted at that 
meeting : 

To the National Hardwood Lumber Association: 
We, your committee, appointed to evolve some sys- 
tem for securing a uniform application of our rules 
of inspection, beg leave to report that we have 
studied the matter thoroughly and believe that it 
is possible and practical to establish an inspection 
bureau, to have charge of the inspection of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, and we 
recommend that a committee of nine be appointed 
by the chair, with full power to act as seems best 
to them in evolving and establishing such a system, 
and we recommend that said committee be given the 
full power of the association in this matter. 

M. M. WALL, Chairman. 

By virtue of the authority vested in us by the foregoing, 
we, your committee, have created the Inspection Bureau of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, and suggest 
the following rules and regulations to govern same: 


Rules and Regulations of the Inspection Bureau. 


1. The inspection committee of the Inspection Bureau shall 
hold its annual meeting at the same time and place as the 
annual meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion. Special meetings may be held at any time at the call 
of the chairman, upon fifteen days’ notice to all members of 
the committee, provided the chairman shall call a meeting 
at any time, upon the written request of any three members 
of the committee. 

2. At the annual meeting a chairman of the committee 
shall be elected to hold office for one year. The duties of 
this officer shall be such as are customary for a chairman to 
perform. 

8. The committee shall employ a chief inspector, who shall 
inspect no lumber, except when a reinspection is called for. 
This chief inspector shall have authority over the deputy 
inspectors and shall see that they do fair, impartial and 
uniform work. It shall be within the power of this chief 
inspector to suspend the license of any deputy inspector 
who shall, in the judgment of the chief inspector, prove 
incompetent or untrustworthy, and this suspension shall 
remain in force until the charges against the deputy inspector 
shall have been investigated by the committee. 

4. The committee shall license such deputy inspectors as 
may be necessary to do the work of the Inspection Bureau. 
These inspectors must in all cases be men of good character 
and have a thorough knowledge of their business. The 
inspectors shall receive no salary from the National associa- 
tion, and their only remuneration shall be the fee received 
from the buyer and seller for the inspection done. 

5. All applications for services of the National association 
inspection must be made to a licensed inspector of the asso- 
ciation in writing. 

6. A licensed inspector of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association shall issue no inspection certificate of this asso- 
ciation, except on lumber inspected by him, according to the 
rules of this association. 

7. The certificate of inspection and measurement issued by 
the deputy inspector shall be final between buyer and seller. 
Any error in inspection is a matter between the party suffer- 
ing from such error and the deputy inspector who made the 
error. In case either buyer or seller is dissatisfied, he may 
eall for reinspection by the chief inspector, who shall 
reinspect the lumber promptly, and if an error on the part of 
the deputy inspector is found, such error shall be made good 
from the bond of the deputy inspector. In case a reinspec- 
tion is had the party shown to be in error shall pay the 
expense of the reinspection, provided, however, that no error 
amounting to less than 4 percent of the net cost of the lum- 
ber to buyer at the point of shipment shall be considered. 

8. Each deputy inspector must keep a cash deposit cf 
twenty-five ($25) dollars with the secretary of the Nationa) 
Hardwood Lumber Association at all times, and must give 
a good and sufficient bond, in the sum of five hundred ($500) 
dollars, to secure the faithful discharge of his duties. Each 
deputy inspector will be required to make a monthly settle- 
ment with the secretary of the National association. 

9. Each deputy inspector shall pay to the chief inspector 
the sum of seven (7) cents per 1,000 feet on all lumber 
for which a National association certificate is issued 
by him. Of this sum the chief inspector shall retain five 
(5) cents per 1,000 feet as payment in full for his serv- 
ices and expenses. ‘The remaining two (2) cents per 1,000 
feet shall be remitted to the secretary of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association to help defray the expenses of the 
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association. The payment of the fees for the measurement 
and inspection of lumber shall be divided equally between 
buyer and seller. 

10. Blank certificates of inspection will be furnished to the 
licensed inspectors at a reasonable price. These will be 
known as the official inspection certificates of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. The inspectors will not be 
allowed to use any other form of certificates. 

11. When a book containing the blank certificates of 
inspection is used up the stub of said book must be returned 
to the secretary and the stub of all certificates must corre- 
spond with the certificate itself, except that the buyer’s and 
seller’s name may be omitted. 

12. Each deputy inspector, after having inspected and 
measured any lot of lumber, shall immediately make out 
original, duplicate and triplicate certificates of inspection, 
which shall be signed by him, countersigned by the chief 
inspector and which shall bear the seal of the National asso- 
ciation. He shall deliver one to the chief inspector and two 
to o> pate ordering such inspection. 

13. All books and records in the hands of the inspectors 
which pertain to the business of the National Hardwood 
Association shall be considered the property of said associa- 
tion and shall be open at all times to the inspection of the 
secretary of said association, or his representative, and shall 
be surrendered at any time, upon demand of the said secre- 
tary or his representative. 

14. The inspector's fees for the measurement and inspec- 
tion of lumber under the rules of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association shall be as follows: 





Per 1,000 feet, 
Cents. 

| re ee ee ae ee re . 40 
Is 5.486 49 05.29430 200609505 S Che S 50 
SL a eee CRO CD a 
NE 55.95.00 0.60.6.6.96 06 0.016 0 > Sin0 0 eee 35 
a ree er rT RL ee 35 

ante ke bea NG. le eee sis 56 RRS oes 40 
Walnut (both black and white).............. . 50 
CDSS 9:995699:0505.d 650409 6% 54008 ere ace wae ee 
OE ckvb:6sbu SKS See eae Wane OhESS eee 35 
re Tae TT ee tert ee 40 
Maple.. ee 
ee 
Sycamore .... 
Quartered syca 
ae are ee eT eee . 40 
CI sy Aniek oi PE. a ch ae MNS In.a hk SSIS HO OOO KSEE 40 
Co RE ee ee eae cece oe 
Cypress and yellow pine....... isKe nea'e amie os 35 


On all woods not named above the inspection fee shall be 
50 cents per 1,000 feet. 


F. H. Smiru, Chairman. 


M. M. WALL, 

T. B. STONE. 

0. A. SWAIN. 

R. T. WITBECK. 
T. H. Monuer. 
M. H. Coouinar. 
F. W. LAWRENCE. 


W. BE. HosHatu. 


MEMPHIS MATTERS. 


MEmPhHis, TENN., April 11.—Bad weather has been the 
rule this week and many of the mill men are complain- 
ing because of the necessary interruption which rains 
and storms mean to logging and rafting. So far as mar- 
ket conditions go there have been no changes and the 
demand is as good today as at any period during the 
past three or four months. In poplar, cottonwood and 
red oak the call for stuff has been very strong and the 
demand for quartered white oak is probably a shade bet- 
ter than that for any other lumber. 

It is estimated by well posted timber and mill men 
that there are now not less than 6,000,000 feet of logs in 
Wolf river, and this is about a third of the total amount 
that the mill men have on the Mississippi destined to 
the same point. The troubie is that the weather is of 
such a character that it is not possible for the raftsmen 
to do any work, The supply is mainly cottonwood and 
gum, though there is a comfortable amount of oak logs 
on hand. The call for oak has not been quite so strong 
recently as the lumbermen anticipated, and it is esti- 
mated that of dry stocks there are probably 800,000 feet 
of this one kind of lumber on hand in one yard. All in 
all there is now more lumber on Wolf river by 33 1-3 
percent than there was ten months ago, though the hold- 
ers are well satisfied with conditions. They think it will 
not be very long before the demand will again be active, 
sufficiently so, in fact, to wipe out any little accumula- 
ton of stock that may have been hoarded during the com- 
parative dull time. 

The Lumbermen’s Club members are still worrying 
over the question of demurrage, but as yet no formal 
step has been taken by them for the purpose of having 
the charges which they claim are unjust and exorbitant 
removed. 

The Lumberman’s correspondent has talked with rep- 
resentatives of the Louisville & Nashville, the Southern, 
the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
railroads regarding this matter within the past week, 
and it is the opinion among them that as soon as it is 
shown that the rules of the Memphis Car Service Asso- 
ciation are working a hardship on the lumbermen of this 
district they will see that such rules are either killed or 
modified. They say it is absolutely necessary at a point 
where the movement of business is so regular, and even 
as it is in Memphis, to place around the possibility of 
holding equipment for storage purposes a strong safe- 
guard. The railroad people say if it is possible they will 
be found ready and anxious to meet the lumbermen half 
way and give them the benefit of any changes in the car 
service rules which are practicable, 

News comes from the delta region of Mississippi that 
the heavy rains of the past week have absolutely stopped 
logging in that section, and as the railroads bring in a 
large quantity of logs from the delta for Memphis saw- 
ing, it is calculated that this trouble will be felt about as 
positively as at any of the points along the river where 
rafts are made up. 

The stave-making season is now about closed and 
already quite a number of the Huns and Slavs who bury 
themselves for several months in each year in the bot- 
toms of Mississippi and swamps of Arkansas riving 
staves for the wine casks of the old country have com- 
menced to reappear. During the week not less than 





fifty have left Memphis for such points as Joliet, Tll., and 
Scranton, Pa., and several have purchased tickets for 


their homes in the old country. A prominent local staye 
man told the Lumberman’s correspondent today that this 
had been one of the most profitable seasons he has ever 
known in this region, but added that the owners of tim. 
ber lands are getting somewhat tired of making bargains 
for those trees which are well adapted to this business 
when all the timber is not included in a sale. This jg 
particularly true with the land owners in the delta. They 
are somewhat disgusted at the fact that after the stave 
man gets through with a strip of woodland the remain. 
ing culls are not sufficiently attractive to interest the 
mill man, and it is generally conceded here that future 
timber deals will include “all the trees” and that the 
man who makes the purchase will not be in a position 
to walk away with the cream of the stuff and give the 
one who owns the land the laugh. 

Saw mill men of course express themselves as gratified 
at this, for the very good reason that now they will be 
able to get at timber lands which the imagined fancy 
prices of the stave men have made it impossible for them 
to touch in the past. 

A better tone to the trade on export account has been 
felt by the wholesalers since the last Memphis letter in 
the Lumberman was written and it is confidently 
expected that the movement on this account will contin. 
ually increase. It is not believed, however, that there is 
a chance for a spurt, and whatever business Memphis 
wholesalers may receive during the spring and summer 
months from abroad they think will come gradually. 





ON THE CUMBERLAND RIVER. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., April 17.—Local lumbermen are 
considerably exercised over the recent ruling of Attor- 
ney-General Pickle, that lumber and logs in the hands 
of saw mill men are liable to assessment and taxation, 
Comptroller King has estimated that the assessment 
would increase the aggregate personal property valua- 
tion in Tennessee between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000, 
which would increase the state tax between $70,000 and 
$105,000. Lumbermen will undoubtedly pay this tax 
under protest and carry the case to the courts. There 
is a clause in the constitution of the state exempting 
from taxation all natural products of the state whether 
raw or manufactured and lumber has come under this 
provision just as corn, wheat, etc. The importance of 
the case to lumbermen is at once apparent. 

Business is good and there are enough orders to keep 
dealers busy, although trade is somewhat slower this 
month than was expected. Most dealers, however, will 
probably show much bigger sales this year than last. 
The demand for quartered oak is not heavy and as big 
stocks are on hand the price is somewhat off. Poplar 
remains high, however, but there is no indication of a 
decline in price. On account of high ocean rates the 
export business from this point has fallen off. Rates 
are 4 cents higher than last month. 

Charles Holmes, representing the J. A. Holmes Lum- 
ber Company, of Memphis and St. Louis, is in the city. 

Goodrich & Hiller, of Fayetteville, Tenn., have bought 
several million feet of timber in the woods in Lime- 
stone and Madison counties, Alabama, and have a large 
force of men engaged in cutting and hauling it to the 
new Middle Tennessee & Alabama railroad, from whence 
it is shipped to their mills at Fayetteville. 

Robert B. Edgar, formerly ecnnected with John B. 
Ransom & Co., of this city, has accepted a position in 
the hardwood department of the American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

The mill of the Gillett Bros. Lumber Company, located 
on Powell lake, seven miles southeast of Brownsville, 
Tenn., burned last Friday entailing a loss of $6,000. 
The concern owns 6,000 acres of timber land surround- 
ing the mill. It is stated, however, that the mill is 
not likely to be rebuilt, but that the firm will begin 
operations in Arkansas. 








DRY STOCK ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE TO OBTAIN 


ASHLAND, Ky., April 14.—The situation here is prac- 
tically the same that it was last year, excepting that 
there is not near as much lumber on stick as there was 
a year ago. In fact, with the exception of a few river 
mills that have recently started up, there is practically 
no hardwood lumber in pile in this vicinity. . 

Buyers are not quite so active as they were, otherwise 
I do not see much change from this time Jast year. 
Prices are very firm, with probably no immediate pros 
pects for advance in sight, but surely there will be no 
decline. From present indications I think the output 
will be considerably less than last year. The demand 1s 
good and trade would be large if it were not for the 
searcity of dry stock, which it is almost impossible to 
get. Oak and poplar are the two leading woods of this 
locality. They are both in good demand at firm prices. 

E. W. STRACK. 





THE COTTONWOOD SITUATION. 


Hatuaway, Tenn., April 14.—The output of lumber 
in this vicinity is mostly cottonwood, of which I may 
say the dry stocks have all been shipped out. ‘There has 
been but very little cottonwood cut the past month oF 
two and I do.not think there is as much stock on hand 
now as there was a year ago. I do not believe there will 
be as large an output of cottonwood this year as last, but 
there will probably be a larger cut of gum and sycamore 
than last year. 

The inquiry for dry lumber during the past month 
has not been as urgent as it was the first of the year 
and previously. It is my opinion that most of the dry 
stock along the river is on the market now. As 10 
myself I have but very little dry lumber and what I 
have is sold. F. 1. Peck. 
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A GREAT BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. 


The Saw Mills, Yards, Stocks, Managers and Complete Personnel of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, of 
Kansas City, Mo., and its Affiliated Concerns -- History of the Business from its Inception. 





ROBERT A. LONG, 
President Long-Bell Lumber Company. 


The Successful Manager. 


In all great corporations, associations or govern- 
ments, or in any business of extended ramifications, 
there is usually a single source of power or control. 
In other words there is lodged in some individual the 
immediate direction of affairs. Responsibility must be 
placed somewhere; from some source must emanate the 
plans, policies, expedients or suggestions that guide the 
political or commercial bark through the dangerous 
channels of competition or of antagonism into the still 
waters of success. The president of the United States 
1s said to be the servant of the people, and yet there is 
appertaining to his individual self a greater power 
than is lodged in some of the greatest eastern poten- 
tates. The manager of a large commercial enterprise 
is frequently called upon to use a breadth of judgment 
that is only to be compared with the powers of a gov- 
ernment executive. He, also, must have a compre- 
hensive grasp of details, a quickness of perception and 
infinite tact. The head of a large business in these 
times must needs be a master mind. He must possess 
those many qualities appertaining to government, 
diplomacy and discretion which go to thoroughly equip 
the ruler of the body politic. 

The foundation stones of character are placed in 
early life. The youth who works with steadfast aim 
18 the one to whom accomplishment comes. There is no 
royal road to wealth, and the goal of ambition is not 
reached without effort. The examples of the successful 
men of the age are always an inspiration to youth, but 
after all each carves out his own destiny as if he were 
the pioneer blazing his way through the wilderness of 
doubt and fear to the haven where all is secure. 


R. A. Long. 


The circumstances surrounding the early life of Rob- 
ert Alexander Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, of Kansas City, Mo., were similar to those 
of all pioneers of the west. In many respects the 
obstacles he encountered were essentially discouraging 
and it was only by means of his indomitable will and 
undismayed perseverance that they were surmounted. 
Hi 18 a native of Kentucky, where he was born in 1850. 
= first business experience was gained in a country 
Ci At the age of seventeen he removed to Kansas 
bute and after a time he purchased an interest in a 

cher shop. One year later, in 1874, ‘he went into the 
ay business at Columbus, Kan., but that particular 





season happened to be a bad one in the hay trade, and 
he was glad to relinquish the undertaking. His hay 
experience, however, was not without some recompense, 
as in disposing of some of the lumber that he had used 
for hay sheds, he gained the notion that the lumber busi- 
ness might prove profitable, and in 1875 he started a 
lumber yard at Columbus, at which point he had oper- 
ated the hay deal. The firm name was R. A. Long & 
Co. After two years of successful retail business, the 
firm opened a branch at Empire, Kan.; a year later 
with continued success a branch yard was established 
at Girard, Kan., and in 1879 yards were put in at Pitts- 
burg, Opolis and McCune, Kan. In the succeeding years 
new fields were discovered only to be conquered by Mr. 
Long’s enterprise, yards being established in a dozen 
other places in the Sunflower state. Nine years from 
the time of the establishment of the first yard at Colum- 
bus R. A. Long & Co., starting with practically nothing, 
incorporated as the Long-Bell Lumber Company with a 
capital stock of $300,000. Of this concern Victor B. Bell 
was president and R. A. Long secretary and gencral 
manager. Shortly after this organization came into 
being, several retail yards were started in Missouri, 
namely at Monett, Aurora and Joplin. 

Seeing the great possibilities that might accrue in 
incorporating the manufacturing wholesale trade with 
the company’s retail business, the purchase was made in 
1889 of the saw mill plant of the Barnes Lumber Com- 
pany, of Van Buren, Ark., and two saw mills in addi- 
tion were constructed along the line of the St. Louis & 
San Francisco road. Up to this time the headquarters of 
the company had been maintained at Columbus, Kan., 
but in 1891 they were removed to Kansas City as being 
a more central point for handling the already vast busi- 
ness that had developed. During the year or two prior 
to 1895 a line of thirteen yards was also established in 
the territory of Oklahoma, comprising yards in some of 
the best towns in that territory. 

The business of the Long-Bell Lumber Company gath- 
ered momentum, as it were, year by year. In 1894 a 
controlling interest in the Rapides Lumber Company, of 
Woodworth, La., was purchased. During that year also, 
in consequence of the company’s growing cedar shingle 
trade, an office was opened at Tacoma, Wash., and in 
the next year a sales office was established at Columbus, 
O., which was, however, afterward removed to St. Louis. 
In 1897 was organized the King-Ryder Lumber Com- 
pany, with mills at Thomasville, I. T. In 1898 the Hud- 
son River Lumber Company was organized at Hudson, 





SAMUEL H. WILSON. 
Secretary Long-Bell Lumber Company. 


Ark., the Klondike Lumber Company at Winthrop, Ark.., 
and the Globe Lumber Company at Yellow Pine, La. 

Thus may be seen the principal steps in the growth 
of this great concern. The attainment of such fruitful 
results as these could only have been reached under wise 
and judicious management. At the present time the 
company is the owner of forty-three retail yards, 
handling a total last year of 40,000,000 feet of lumber. 
The wholesale trade of the company during 1899 was 
130,000,000 feet of lumber. The five mills operated by 
the concern manufacture 500,000 feet a day, and the cap- 
ital stock of the company originally incorporated for 
$300,000, has been increased to $500,000, chiefly out of 
its earnings. Sixteen hundred men are employed at the 
various mills, yards and offices. 

S. H. Wilson. 

S. H. Wilson, secretary of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, was born in the state of Pennsylvania some forty- 
one years ago. His father died in 1868, leaving a widow 
with eight children, and in 1870 the family moved west. 
The mother, who was a woman of strong character and 
practical good sense, bought a farm near Columbus, Kan. 
The family in 1877 removed to Columbus, the idea of the 
mother being that the younger boys could have a better 
chance of completing their education. On leaving school 
the subject of this sketch cast around for a position, 
and secured employment with A. Hood, an implement 
dealer of Columbus. In 1880, R. A. Long, who always 
knows a good thing when he sees it, engaged Wilson as 
assistant in the Columbus yard of the firm. In the 
same year, and after but a few days’ experience, the 
young man was sent to take charge of a yard at Chero- 
kee, Kan. It was a heavy responsibility to put on the 
shoulders of a novice in the lumber business, but Mr. 
Long knew what he was doing. Mr. Wilson held down 
his position for four years, showing excellence of judg- 
ment and other desirable business qualities in a marked 
degree. This was recognized by his appointment as 
auditor. He held this position with its onerous and 
exacting duties for seven years, then was appointed 
superintendent of the retail department and soon after 
was elected secretary of the company. Mr. Wilson began 
at the bottom of the ladder, and has climbed up to where 
he is by his own exertions. He modestly disclaims any 
exceptional smartness or ability, makes no parade of 
himself or his success, but is a believer in hard work, 
firmness of purpose, and in putting all there is in him 
to the work he has in hand. 
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The Affiliated Concerns. 


In the organizations affiliated with the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, the men in charge of the management 
are men of mark. The Pacific Coast Lumber & Supply 
Company is under the management of W. L. Hazen. 

The Rapides Lumber Company, Limited, has Ed Rand 
as secretary and general manager, the directory being 
made up of Ed Rand, R. A. Long, and J. D. Gloeckler. 

The Globe Lumber Company has R. A. Long for pres- 
ident; T. H. Rogers, secretary and general manager, and 
S. H. Wilson, vice-president. 

The officers of the King-Ryder Lumber Company are: 
R. A. Long, president; B. H. Smith, general manager; C. 
D. Morris, secretary, and W. F. Ryder, treasurer. 

The Long-Mansfield Lumber Company has C. J. Mans- 
field as general manager. 

The Hudson River Lumber Company has for its officers 
R. A. Long, president; C. B. Sweet, secretary and general 
manager, 

The Sabine Valley Lumber Company is in charge of 
S. T. Woodring, manager. 

The Lyman Lumber & Shingle Company is under the 
direction of E. R. Rogers, manager. 

The Klondike Lumber Company is oflicered by R. A. 
Long, president; B. H. Smith, secretary, and W. P. 
Eakin, general manager. 


The Railway and Traffic Department. 


Naturally in a business aggregating the handling of 
170,000,000 feet of lumber in a single twelvemonth there 





W. 8. SMITH, 


Traffic Manager Long-Bell Lumber Company. 


was found to be necessary the institution of a depart- 
ment, the sole purpose of which was to look after the 
transportation and disposition of the lumber. The ship- 
ment of thousands of cars of lumber from the com- 
pany’s mills located in Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Texas and Indian Territory, and of hundreds of cars 
of timbers, lumber and shingles from the forests of the 
Pacifie coast over thousands of miles of railway to all 
sections of the United States and even outside its bound- 
aries, is a task of infinite magnitude. Last year’s ship- 
ments aggregated 15,000 cars. ‘This immense traflic 
involves the arrangement of rates, the selection of 
proper routes of transportation, the facilitating of ship- 
ments and an endless amount of care and tact. 

In charge of this department of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company is W. S. Smith, whose official title is traffic 
manager of the concern. Mr. Smith is also vice-president 
and traffic manager of the several railways owned by 
the company in conjunction with its milling and logging 
interests. At the present time the company operates 
over a hundred miles of track, which is being constantly 
extended. Mr. Smith is also an official of the Fidelity 
Belt Railway Company, of Kansas, of which he is vice- 
president, and is traffic manager of the Fidelity Land 
& Coal Company, an extensive property operated in 
southeastern Kansas. 

Born in Kentucky in 1865, Mr. Smith’s early life was 
spent on a Kentucky farm. He afterward secured a 
clerkship in a country store, then entered a law office, 
studied for the legal profession and was duly admitted 
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to the bar. For several years he practiced in the courts 
with signal success. He removed to the Pacific coast, 
locating in Washington. In 1892 he was made local 
attorney for the Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
railways. In 1894 he was made general counsel of the 
Northwestern Steamship Company, afterward becoming 
its secretary and traffic manager. <A year later he 
accepted the position of Pacific coast representative of 
the Wabash railroad, and in 1897 returned east to 
become the general traveling freight agent of that com- 
pany, with headquarters in St. Louis, which position 
he resigned in 1899 to become general traffic manager 
of the Louisiana & Arkansas railway, and this he 
recently gave up to accept the position which he now 
holds as traffic manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany. 

In the selection of men to take charge and properly 
handle the various departments of this vast business, 
Mr. Long and his associates have been particularly fortu- 
nate in securing men of signal capacity and abundant 
experience. In Mr. Smith they have secured a man 
in every way competent for this important office, his 
ability being conceded and his integrity undoubted, com- 
bined with great strength of character with a peculiar 
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name upon the door that this is really where he belongs, 
One of the ladies was away when the photograph was 
taken, and those who appear in the view are Miss Jep. 
kins and M. I. Mosher. The table of Flemish oak in 
the center of the room, the rattan chairs, the interior 
finish of polished quarter sawed oak, altogether make 
this a pleasant place for those awaiting an audience with 
any of the representatives of the company. As the cut 
indicates, doors open from this octagonal room toward 
the various departments, and we will first step into 
The President’s Room. 

Here the furniture is of mahogany and the carpet of 
Wilton. The closed door seen in the cut leads into a private 
wash room and cloak room, and there are of course the 
electric buttons and wires which ramify out in eve 
direction from the busy man of affairs of today like an 
auxiliary set of nerves. Altogether it is a fine room, and 
if we are still to be permitted the little conceit that al] 
this had been going on in Mr. Long’s absence without his 
cognizance of what was happening, the sight of this room 
would probably do much to reconcile him to the new 
quarters. It ought perhaps also to be said that the chair 
in the lower left-hand picture does not actually have the 
askewness with which it is represented, as this is due to 
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THE KEITH & PERRY BUILDING AT KANSAS CITY. 


genius for management and he is in every way the right 
man for the position. 


The New Long-Bell Offices at Kansas City. 

“While the cat’s away the mice will play.” R. A. Long 
has been taking a brief respite from business cares, and 
when he returns he will find things so different at the 
Kansas City offices of the Long-Bell Lumber Company 
that he will doubtless have to rub his eyes and look at his 
own raiment in order to be sure that he has not been 
passing through a Rip Van Winkle experience of a new 
and original sort. 

These new offices of the firm are located, as the Ameri- 
can Lumberman has already announced, upon the sixth 
floor of the Keith & Perry building, taking up the south- 
east quarter of the floor. The suite includes the offices 
formerly numbered 619 to 625, but all the inner parti- 
tions have been torn out and Louis Curtis, a prominent 
Kansas City architect, was given an opportunity to show 
what he could do in the rearrangement of the space. The 
result is both ornamental and of the highest possible 
utility, and embraces some novel ideas which were ridi- 
culed somewhat until they had been worked out in the 
material, when their practicability has asserted itself. 
This particularly refers to the plan of false ceilings in 
the private rooms, which will be again referred to. 

When Mr. Long opens the office door and first steps 
into his new quarters he will find himself in the rotunda 
shown in the first cut herewith, where the familiar 
faces of the three stenographers who have desks here 
will help to strengthen the impression gathered from the 


The general offices of the Long-Bell Lumber Company are located on the sixth floor. 


the necessary distortion of the wide angle lens which is 
itself also a necessity in getting so much of the room 
into the picture at a short distance away. In all these 
pictures the photographer has been remarkably successful 
with the difficulties of interior photography. 


The Wholesale Department 


fronts on Walnut street and has, as indeed have all the 
other rooms, an abundance of light. It is furnished with 
quarter sawed oak furniture and a velvet carpet. _ Those 
represented in the picture are M. B. Nelson, superintend- 
ent of the sales department; E. R. Franks, chief clerk, 
and Miss Roberts, stenographer. 


The Accounting Room 


is also the office of Assistant Secretary F. J. Bannister, 
who is shown as seated at the desk; the two standing 
figures being respectively those of W. G. Ballman 4 
C. A. White, the accountants: J. D. Gloeckler, timber 
buyer for the company, also has a desk in this room, ut 
was out of the city upon the performance of his regular 
duties at the time of the photographer’s visit. This room 
has an inlaid floor and is furnished with oak and cherry 
furniture. ; 

There is also the secretary’s room, opening into both 
the retail and the accounting departments. It is arra 
to fit exactly the needs of Secretary S. H. Wilson, and here 
velvet carpet and leather upholstered oak furniture = 
the order of the day. The cut shows all these things 
also the calm deliberation which Secretary Wilso? 
bestows upon business matters. His countenance does 
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not reveal whether the paper which he holds in his hand 
is a good sized lumber order or merely an inquiry for 
prices on a mixed car, although according to the doctrine 
of probabilities and the magnitude of the company’s busi- 
ness the chances are all in favor of the former hypothe- 


518. 


The Retail Room 


is in thorough keeping with the convenience and elegance 
of the other department headquarters. In the cut the 
gentleman in his shirt sleeves who has turned away from 
the open journal long enough to be photographed is the 
accountant, J. Beckman, and the other two who have in 
like manner been diverted from their regular tasks for a 
moment are Miss M. Irvine, stenographer, and P. P. 
Lewis, buyer for the retail yards. 

The reader will now please take a second look at the 
pictures of the wholesale room and the president’s room. 
These two rooms have each a false ceiling, eight feet in 
the clear, the regular ceiling being twelve feet high. The 
partitions are all eight feet, and this peculiarity of these 
rooms would hardly be noticed by one going through the 
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rooms, unless his attention were called to it, although 
there was considerable ridicule of the plan when the 
architect first put it on paper. It is rather a new idea in 
office arrangement, and was carried out with the idea of 
making these rooms strictly private. 


J. D. Gloeckler. 


One of the most prominent gentlemen connected with 
the management of the Long-Bell Lumber Company is 
J. D. Gloeckler, who is Mr. Long’s confidential assistant. 
Mr. Gloeckler has been with the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany but a little over two years, and yet in that time 
has demonstrated his ability and has shown that he ia 
well fitted to be associated with this progressive ¢or- 
poration. When it is known that Mr. Gloeckler was 
born in Chicago, the push and energy he shows in his 
present capacity are not to be wondered at. He first 
saw the light in 1859; he received his education in the 
public schools of this city, and afterward took a business 
college course. His advent in a business career was as 
bookkeeper for a Chicago furniture manufacturing con- 
cern. After acquiring experience in the office, he sold 
furniture on the road for four years. In the early ’80s 
he entered the employ of Street, Chatfield & Co., a prom- 
inent lumber concern of Chicago, as head bookkeeper, 
remaining with them for three years. He left this 
position to become manager of the retail yard of T. B. 
Blanchard & Co., at Evanston, Ill., which was succeeded 
by the Pearson Lumber Company. In this capacity he 
remained for six years, when he accepted the position 
as assistant manager with the John R. Davis Lumber 
Company, at Phillips, Wis. There he remained until 
1898, when he became associated with the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company as its manager at Winthrop, Ark., 
this plant being operated under the name of the Klon- 
dike Lumber Company. His services there were so 
well performed that Mr. Long promoted him to the 
home office, where he looks chiefly after the saw mill 
interests of the company. Mr. Gloeckler is also vice- 
president of the Rapides Lumber Company, at Wood- 
worth, La., and a stockholder in the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, the Klondike Lumber Company, the Hudson 
River Lumber Company, the Globe Lumber Company 
and the Rapides Lumber Company. Undoubtedly he 
is one of the best qualified men by reason of ability 
and practical experience that Mr. Long could have 
obtained. 


Fred. J. Bannister. 


Fred J. Bannister, assistant secretary of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company, is a young man of thirty years 
of age, who, by dint of hard work and native ability, 
has fitted himself in an exceptional manner for his 
present position and responsibilities. 


His experience in. 
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clerical work dates from the age of sixteen, when he 
began his career in Kansas City. His aptitude even at 
that early age was remarkable; the boy was bright, 
keen-minded and swift, and made his way up the ladder 
without backsliding in any instance. At the age of 
eighteen years, he was cashier at the extensive mines 
and store of the Kansas & Texas Coal Company, 
Hackett, Ark. After this he was general office man and 
store manager for the Choctow Coal Company, which 
company operated saw mills in the Choctaw nation, 
returning to Kansas City in 1890. Here he had a two- 
year engagement with the Kaw Valley Paint & Lead 
Company, at that time one of the foremost paint manu- 
facturers in the west. Owing to the ill health of its 
president, the business was sold out, and the affairs of 
the company were closed up in 1892 by Mr. Bannister. 
This was followed by his engagement by the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company as chief bookkeeper, and from that 
date he has been in sole charge of its books and accounts. 
In this department he has shown rare qualities of excel- 
lence, shrinking from no task, and always equal to every 
duty. It is well known that the accounting department 
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Assistant Secretary Long-Bell Lumber Company. 
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and continuing to act as such under the receiver, untjj 
the business was disposed of. Under the new organiza. 
tion he took charge of the store and sales department 
of the re-named Boston Lumber Company. On the estab. 
lishment of yards at Paris, Tex., and at Ardmore, [, 7. 
he was placed in charge. In 1895 Mr. Nelson was moved 
to Kansas City, where he opened a sales office and yard, 
After the company had exhausted its timber at New 
Boston, the Kansas City office was closed, and one 
opened for a short time in St. Louis. From this Mr, 
Nelson went back to the mills in 1897, remaining there 
until July, 1898, when he entered the service of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company. His present position jg 
one of responsibility, and calls for a high order of ability 
and not a little hard work. Mr. Nelson has proved 
himself equal to his duties, has the respect and conf. 
dence of all, and is the right man in the right place, 


J. E. Marrs. 


J. E. Marrs, auditor of the eastern division of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, was born in Carthage, Mo, 
in the year 1867. He was but a toddler in short clothes 
when his father entered a piece of land six miles from 
Carthage, and set to work making a farm. He kept at 
it till the winter of 1880 and 1881, when pneumonia 
stayed forever the busy hands of the sturdy farmer, A 
widow and five children were left, and it fell to the Jot 
of young Marrs and his brother to do the breadwinning 
of the family. The elder brother marrying, the younger 
was left to provide for his mother and three sisters, He 
struggled along for five years, till one by one the three 
sisters went out of the old home to homes of their own, 
It was then that the young man started out to make 
his own way in the world. He began by piling lumber 
for the Webb City Lumber Company, Webb City, Mo, 
Two years later, after having spent one year in the 
Central business college, Sedalia,. Mo., he became book- 
keeper for the company for which he began piling 
lumber in Webb City. He afterward served as_book- 
keeper with the Tenny-Anderson Lumber Company, 
Fort Smith, Ark. On the opening of the Cherokee strip 
he joined hands with the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
remaining in the exploited territory for six months, 
after which he was transferred to Caney, Kan. Mr, 
Marrs remained there for nearly five years, and con- 
summated one of the great events of his life by chang. 
ing the name of Miss Bessie Adams to Mrs. Marrs, and 
he is now the proud father of a bouncing boy. One year 
was subsequently spent as manager of a yard at Coffey- 
ville, Kan., and after this, he was promoted to his 
present position, in which he is a hard worker and an 
acceptable official. 


The Long-llansfield Lumber Company. 
The Long-Mansfield Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo., 





M. B. NELSON, 
Manager Wholesale Department Long-Bell Lumber Company. 


of the Long-Bell company has no superior in manage- 
ment and efficiency. Mr. Bannister still retains super- 
vision of this department, though much of his time is 
taken up with general matters pertaining to the welfare 
of the company. 


M. B. Nelson. 


M. B. Nelson, superintendent of the wholesale depart- 
ment of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, was born in 
Independence county, Arkansas, in 1872. His early 
education was received at Hot Springs, Ark., where he 
attended school, until he caught the mining fever then 
prevalent in that section and went down to old Mexico 
in quest of the white and yellow metal. He was for 
some time prospecting in the Sierra Madres, and was 
one of the incorporators of the Florencia Milling & Min- 
ing Company, at Chihuahua. In 1890, he returned to 
the United States, and took a business course at Paris, 
Tex. He then went to work as bookkeeper for the New 
Boston Lumber Company, at New Boston, Tex., remain- 
ing in this capacity till the concern went under in 1892, 


J. E. MARRS, 
Auditor Eastern Division Long Bell-Lumber Company. 


is an important factor in the great lumber interests 
under consideration. Its organization is due to the appre 
ciation of good work done by Clifford J. Mansfield, after 
years of able and loyal service. This branch was ope 
for business at Columbus, O., in 1896. The office wa 
removed to St. Louis on January 1, 1891. It is located 
at 900, 901 and 902 Fullerton’ building, where it has 
commodious offices. The transfer was made for the rei 
son that St. Louis was more favorably located for bust 
ness, and is a natural gateway for the wider distribu 
tion of yellow pine. The firm name was chang for 
reasons as given above, out of personal regard for : 
Mansfield, thus honoring an old and tried ieutry 
with a partnership representation in the concert 
which his name is an added honor. Under the manage 
ment of Mr. Mansfield, business has doubled each = 
employing several traveling salesmen, and having @ p¥ 
chasing office at Hattiesburg, Miss., in charge of Pe 
Haukes, an able, diligent, and pushing business mi” 
The company handles yellow pine lumber of all 
eypress lumber and shingles, Pacific coast lumber 
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Washington red cedar shingles, in which the trade is 
particularly heavy. 
Clifford J. Mansfield. 


Clifford J. Mansfield was born in Massachusetts in 
the year 1861. He was but a boy when the family left 
the old home in New England and settled in Missouri. 
On leaving school he went to Parsons, Kan., where he 
found a position in the lumber yards of S. A. Brown 
& Co. He stayed with this concern for seven years, and 
was in turn lumber piler, yardmaster and auditor. He 
was holding the latter responsible position when he 
resigned to enter the employ of I. N. McCreery & Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo. After this Mr. Mansfield became 
connected with the Long-Bell Lumber Company, opening 
up and for four years having charge of the company’s 
yard at Joplin, Mo. After this he saw service at Par- 
sons, Kan., and in Oklahoma, and as traveling auditor 
for the Long-Bell yards on the Rock Island road. This 
was followed by promotion to assistant manager and 
treasurer of the Pacific Coast Lumber & Supply Com- 
pany. In this capacity he once again demonstrated 
his business aptitude, strong practical good sense, and 
strict attention to duty. On the opening up of a whole- 
sale branch at Columbus, O., by the Long-Bell people, 
Mr. Mansfield was put in charge, and when the office 
was removed to St. Louis the name was changed to the 
above title. Clifford J. Mansfield has fairly earned his 
honors all the way through, from the lumber yard at 
Parsons to the chieftainship at St. Louis. In business 





CLIFFORD J. MANSFIELD, 
Manager Long-Mansfield Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


he is the equal of any, and in personal qualities none 
is better. 
J. A. Wilson. 

J. A. Wilson, manager of the sales department of the 
Long-Mansfield Company, was born in Topeka, Kan., Sep- 
tember 17, 1872. When sixteen years of age Mr. Wilson 
began teaching school. In 1891 he became bookkeeper 
and assistant cashier of the State Bank of Oskaloosa, 
Kan. He remained in this position for three years, when 
he resigned to remove to Texarkana, Ark., and embarked 
in the wholesale lumber business. 

In 1896 Mr. Wilson became identified with William 


M JOHN A. WILSON, 
anager Sales Department Long-Mansfield Lumber Company. 
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Cameron (Cypress King mill), of Bowie, La., and with 
the Summit Lumber Company, Junction City, Ark. He 
remained with these interests until 1899, when he entered 
the employ of the Long-Mansfield Lumber Company, as 
general office man, later becoming manager of the sales 
department. 

Mr. Wilson, besides being a man of sterling integrity 
and pure character, is thoroughly familiar with the man- 
ufacturing and marketing of pine lumber in all its phases 
and details. He is a valuable adjunct to the Long-Mans- 
field Lumber Company, and is so recognized by his 
employers. 

W. G. Cooksey. 


W. G. Cooksey, traveling auditor, western division, 
for the Long-Bell Lumber Company, was born in Kansas 
in the year 1864. Mr. Cooksey began his connection with 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company in 1886, as assistant 
in its yard at Caldwell, Kan. In September of the fol- 
lowing year he took charge of the yard at Dexter, Kan., 
remaining there till April, 1890. At that time he was 
appointed relief agent, filling that nomadic but respon- 
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sible position for a few months, after which he was 
placed in charge of the yard at Caldwell. In November, 
1899, he was promoted to his present position as travel- 
ing auditor. In each and all of these several positions 
of trust Mr. Cooksey has discharged his duties with 
more than ordinary fidelity and ability. He has splen- 
did business qualifications, an impressive personality, 
and has hosts of friends. His duties bring him in con- 
tact with all sorts and conditions of men, but Mr. 
Cooksey is courteous and companionable and as keen a 
judge of human nature as can be found. He is genial 
and kindly, staunch in his friendships and a good fel- 
low in all that is signified in this much-abused term. 
He ranks high in the Long-Bell fraternity as a man 
of trust and ability, and his time and energies are 
never spared in the field of labor assigned to his super- 
vision. 
W. R. Cowley. 

W. R. Cowley, general attorney of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company, was born in England in the year 1843. 
In 1851 his parents left quaint old Holbeach, with its 
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FULLERTON BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
The general offices of the Long-Mansfield Lumber Company are on the ninth floor of this building. 














W. G. COOKSEY, 
Auditor Western Division Long-Bell Lumber Company. 














W. R. COWLEY, 
General Attorney Long-Bell Lumber Company. 








vista of Lincolnshire meadows and flats, and migrated 
to the United States. When the war drums of the 
sixties were beating tattoos the Lincolnshire lad en- 
listed in the Eighty-fourth Ohio Volunteers—one of the 
hundred-day regiments. On the mustering out of the 
regiment he received an honorable discharge, going to 
Iowa, where he attended Oskaloosa college for a time. 
His studies here were interrupted by volunteer service 
in the Fifteenth Iowa. He remained under arms till 
the war ended at Appomattox. Mr. Cowley then re- 
turned to college and in the year 1871 was admitted 
to the practice of law in the state of lowa. In 1873 he 
removed to Columbus, Kan., where he now resides. In 
1874 the relation of attorney and client began with the 
firm of R. A. Long & Co., and that relation has remained 
unbroken through all the aggressive and enlarged opera- 
tions of that firm as now merged into the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company. It is a matter of note that the legal 
department of the company has been distinguished Tor 
its ability in the skillful and successful handling of all 
business pertaining thereto. In dealing with legal 
issues, however involved or complicated, Mr. Cowley is 
eminently conservative and fair-minded. All sides of 
the question are conscientiously studied, the equities 
involved are religiously observed, and the decisions 
reached are in accord with his fair-mindedness and in- 
tegrity. Mr. Cowley has the well-earned reputation of 
being a fighter to the finish, for what he is convinced 
is just and fair. As a framer of contracts he is the 
equal of any lawyer in the west, and as a trial lawyer 
has few peers. He possesses the largest law library in 
southern Kansas, and is a thoroughly posted man in all 
points of law. He has won his honors by faithful serv- 
ice and unswerving loyalty to every interest placed in 
his care. He has a large practice in Missouri, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory. Columbus is a central 
point for this widely distributed business, and this 
accounts in some measure for his long stay at that place. 
He is said, however, to be contemplating a removal to 
Kansas City, Mo., there to confine himself exclusively 
to the duties and practice of a corporation attorney, for 
which by long experience he is pre-eminently qualified. 


The Sabine Valley Lumber Company, of Texarkana. 


In the early days of the Long-Bell Lumber Company’s 
trade expansion, it was found necessary to establish a 
buying office convenient to the manufacturing region. 
This was established at Texarkana in 1885 and was con- 
tinued as a buying office only until 1893. By this lat- 
ter date, however, the Long-Bell Lumber Company had 
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become the owner of a number of lumber manufacturing 
concerns, and the same necessity for a purely purchasing 
office did not exist. However, the company was still 
forced to buy considerable stock on the market, so that 
it was concluded to operate the buying agency as a sep- 
arate institution and at the same time do a wholesale 
business that would in some measure, if not altogether, 
defray the expense of its maintenance. With this idea 
in view the Sabjne Valley Lumber Company was organ- 
ized, and it has been a successful institution from the 








8. T. WJODRING, 
Manager Sabine Valley Lumber Company, Texarkana, Ark. 


very beginning, its wholesale trade having grown until 
it now aggregates several million feet monthly. 
In connection with this article views are given of the 


several offices occupied by the Sabine Valley Lumber Com- 
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pany at Texarkana. The business of the company is gg 
large that it requires an office force of eleven persons 
and agencies have been established in several of the 
principal trade centers of the north and west. The 
company has come to be recognized, apart from its aggo. 
ciation with the Long-Bell Lumber Company, as being 
one of the principal distributers of yellow pine at whole. 
sale in the southwest, and is building up a businegs 
under such wise management that it may even hope to 
some day rival the parent concern as a wholesaler of 
yellow pine. 


S. T. Woodring. 


8. T. Woodring, manager of the Sabine Valley Lum. 
ber Company, at Texarkana, Ark., one of the Long-Rel] 
constituency of broad-gaged enterprises, was born in 
Indiana in the year 1868. The family removed to Kan. 
sas, and when sixteen years of age he went to work in 
the lumber yord of G. B. Shaw & Co., at Cherryvale. In 
the course of a few months he developed sufficient abil- 
ity to be transferred to their yard at Coffeyville. In the 
year 1885 the firm sold out its interests at that place to 
S. A. Brown & Co., and Mr. Woodring, with the balance 
of the fixtures, went over to the new firm. He was too 
good a man to lose, and in the fall of that year was 
given the management of a retail yard at Carl Junction, 
Mo. This yard was closed out in 1886, on account of 
the lead and zine mines at that place being abandoned. 
‘The remainder of the year was spent in keeping books 
for the same company at Webb City, Mo. In January, 
1887, he was placed in charge of a yard at Parsons, Kan., 
in which S. A. Brown & Co. were interested, but which 
was operated under the name of the South Kansas Lun- 
ber Company. He remained at this place for two years, 
when the yard was closed out, and Manager Woodring 
was transferred to Liberty, Kan. Here he had charge of 
the lumber and grain business of 8. A. Brown & Co,, 
retaining his position for two years, and taking unto 
himself a wife. He was then placed in charge of a yard 
at Sarcoxie, Mo., remaining there till 1892. In the early 
part of that year he was engaged by C. B. Sweet & Bros. 
having charge of their yard at Kingfisher, O. T. The 
firm sold out their interests at this place to the Long. 
Bell Lumber Company, in 1894. Mr. Woodring was in 
charge until January, 1898. He was then transferred to 
Texarkana, Ark., where he holds the responsible position 
of manager of the Sabine Valley Lumber Company. It 
can be said of 8. T. Woodring, that in his many posi- 
tions of trust, ‘he has in every instance been loyal to 
his duty, untiring in his industry, and an exceptionally 
able and capable man of business. 
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ORDER AND INVOICE CLERK’S OFFICE. 


Views of Offices —Sabine Valley Lumber Company, Texarkana, Ark. 
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W. L. Hazen. 


W. L. Hazen was born in Cincinnati, O., January 29, 
1948. When quite a youth he went with his parents to 
Leavenworth, Kan., where he gained his first experience 
in the lumber business in the office of Ingersoll & Rush. 
Later on, he left this firm to accept a clerical position in 
the quartermaster’s department at Fort Leavenworth, 
which he filled for several years under Generals Eaton, 
Vanvliet and Saxton. Afterward he was sent to the 
termini of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and the 
Denver & Rio Grande railways as agent of the quarter- 














W. L. HAZEN, 
Manager Pacific Coast Lumber & Supp!y Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


master’s department, to superintend the shipment of 
government supplies coming over these roads to the 
various army posts in New Mexico, Arizona and Col- 
orado. These duties he performed until the railroads 
had been extended over so much mountain and plain 
that there practically was no more far west and trans- 
portation by wagon practically was done away with. 

In 1880 he came to Wichita, where he was married. 
Shortly after he again took up the lumber business at 





Bell Lumber Company on the road as salesman in west- 
ern Kansas and Oklahoma. 

On January 1, 1894, was started in Kansas City the 
Pacific Coast Lumber & Supply Company, with Mr. 
Hazen as secretary and manager, which position he has 
occupied ever since. Notwithstanding competition has 
been uniformly sharp and plentiful, there never has been 
a year since the company was established that the busi- 
ness has not shown a profit. Mr. Hazen is a good buyer 
because he usually knows what lumber is worth. He is 
a careful judge of credits and a genial yet conservative 





BE. R. ROGERS, 
Manager Pacific Coast Office Long-Bell Lumber Company. 


salesman. He can count his customers among his best 
friends for his treatment of them makes both. He is 
a good “mixer” among men, if necessary, but his prefer- 
ence is for modest work. Still he can be styled a con- 
tinuous “hustler” for business. 

The Pacific Coast Lumber & Supply Company today is 
quite prominent among Kansas City’s lumber institu- 
tions. It enjoys one of the heaviest local trades and 
carries at all times a large and well assorted stock of 
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CALIFORNIA BLOCK, TACOMA, WASH. 
The Pacitic coast branch of the Long-Bell Lumber Company is located in this building. 


that point, conducting a yard at the car works, which 
Was fast building up, and afterward ran the Jefferson 
ge in the city, both of which were in the interest of 
€ Chicago Lumber Company. 
Phe Hazen then embarked in the commission lumber 
of B ess at Wichita with E. R. Rogers, under the name 
pa casa & Rogers, handling yellow pine lumber almost 
Du usively for the Long-Bell Lumber Company’s mills. 
Ting 1892 and 1893 Mr. Hazen represented the Long- 


white pine, yellow pine, cypress, cedar, spruce and fir 
lumber. Washington red cedar shingles are also handled 
in large quantities. 

E.R. Rogers. _ 

E. R. Rogers, of Tacoma, Wash., purchasing agent and 
manager of the Pacific Coast office of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company, is, as might be expected, an adept in the 
lumber business. He has been connected directly or 


indirectly with woodworking interests since his early 
youth. He has timber and lumber details at his fingers’ 
ends, having handled all kinds of wood product, from 
sash and doors to a cypress panel and a redwood 
plank. His first experiment in this business was as 
bookkeeper in a Wisconsin planing mill and factory, in 
which his father had an interest. On the removal of the 
family from the Wolverine state to Texas, young Rogers 
assisted his father in the building and contracting busi- 
ness, handling sash and doors direct from the factories. 
This was followed by service in the general office of the 
late William Cameron, at Waco, Texas. Mr. Rogers 
subsequently became traveling salesman for the Paine 
Lumber Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., covering the terri- 
tory from Wisconsin and Dakota south to the gulf. Later 
on he was in the employ of the Bluff City Lumber Com- 
pany, Pine Bluff, Ark., as salesman in the prairie 
states. These engagements brought Mr. Rogers in close 
touch with the lumber interests of an extensive ferri- 
tory, and the practical men concerned therein. It was a 
splendid opportunity for a keen and active man to study 
actual conditions and become a master in his profession. 
He resigned this position, however, to open an office at 
Wichita, Kan., where he sold lumber on commission. 
This continued several years, and was terminated by hia 
acceptance of his present position as purchasing agent 
and manager of the Pacific coast office of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company. The position is one involving great 
responsibility, keen business tact and plenty of hard 
work, to all of which E. R. Rogers is equal. 


The Globe Lumber Company’s New Plant at Yellow 
Pine, La. 


It is evident to the most superficial observer that in 
these days of economy in manufacture, when higher 
grades of material than ever before are demanded by 
the consuming trade, the most improved methods, the 
latest types of machines and appliances and the greatest 
business ability must be combined in making and sell- 
ing lumber. The antiquated and extravagant methods 
of the past are rapidly disappearing and in the south 
and west one may now find plants which are in every 
way modern, complete and up to date. 

It is our pleasure to present in this connection a 
birdseye view of a new plant in Louisiana, a state in 
which there has been wonderful advancement in this 
particular in late years. 

The plant of the Globe Lumber Company, Limited, 
shown herewith, is located not far from the east bank 
of Lake Bistineau, on the line of the Sibley, Lake Bis- 
tineau & Southern railroad. This road has connections 
at Sibley with the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific rail- 
road and with the Louisiana & Arkansas railroad, and 
by means of the latter road to the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern railroad at Stamps, Ark. Yellow Pine is in the 
southern part of Webster parish, some thirty miles 
east of Shreveport. 

Some ten years ago Mr. Matthews, at one time of 
Texarkana, erected a plant at this point and operated 
it under the name of the Lake Bistineau Lumber Com- 
pany. The venture was unsuccessful and the property 
fell into the hands of D. E. Andrews and was operated 
for a time under the name of the Dauchitte Lumber 
Company. 

The first plant erected at Yellow Pine was a double 
circular outfit. After a troublesome history extend- 
ing over a series of years, the mill was burned August 27, 
1899. The property was purchased by R. A. Long and 
reorganized under the name of the Globe Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited. The mill, which is shown in the accom- 
panying plate, was commenced October 1, 1899, and is 
just about ready to run. It would appear that the 
failure of the former operators was due in a consider- 
able measure to their efforts to log the mill by means 
of water. This has been entirely overcome by_ the build- 
ing of the Sibley, Lake Bistineau & Southern railroad 
mentioned above. This railroad includes fifteen miles 
of main line and six miles of spurs. It is laid with 
40-pound steel rails and includes in its equipment three 
locomotives, fifty logging cars, three large boarding 
cars and ten box cars, for the logging camp. 

The timber lands of the company lie between Lake 
Bistineau and Black Bayou and extend southward from 
the mill site to Coushatta. The company’s timber hold- 
ings, amounting to some 40,000 acres, are located in 
Webster, Bienville, Red River and Nacogdoches parishes, 
and are sufficient for a run of at least twenty years. 

The saw mill building is a substantial structure two 
stories in hight and is 60 feet wide by 198 feet long, with 
an ell 20 feet by 88 feet. The filing room, 50 by 60 feet, 
is located overhead and is equipped with all the modern 
appliances. The building is on a substantial founda- 
tion; the lower posts being 16 feet high and the upper 
ones 12 feet. The building is all enclosed, excepting an 
opening which extends from three feet above the upper 
floor to the eaves, affording excellent ventilation and 
light. 

“The power house is a brick building located at the 
side of the mill. In this house are two batteries of 
boilers, one of three boilers, each 60 inches by 16 feet, 
and another of four boilers, 60 inches by 16 feet, with 
4-inch flues. These boilers have a dutch oven setting 
and the furnaces are fed by automatic saw dust feeders. 
The engine is 24 by 42, and is a heavy duty Corliss 
made by the McDonough Manufacturing Company, of 
Eau Claire, Wis., and set on a heavy brick foundation. 
The smoke stack is 72 inches in diameter and 100 feet 
high. Near the boiler is located a large feed water 
heater and a duplex pump. As will be seen by reference 
to the birdseye, the logs are hauled into the mill from 
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a large pond by an endless chain. This pond is 200 
by 800 feet and will hold 3,000,000 feet of logs and is 
fed by a branch, which furnishes a never-failing supply 
of water for the pond and boilers. 

The mill equipment includes three band mills, all 
furnished by the McDonough Manufacturing Company, 
of Eau Claire, Wis. The first of these is a right hand 
8-foot mill, with an ll-inch shot gun feed. This is 
intended to saw logs up to 42 feet. The second is a 
left hand 8-foot mill, with a 10-inch shot gun feed 
and is to saw logs up to 36 feet. The third is equipped 
with 8-inch shot gun feed and will saw logs up to 30 
feet. These are all furnished with Shaw’s patent head 
block set-off and McDonough grip set works, together 
with Cline log loaders and Hill niggers. The equipment 
also includes two 6-saw edgers and one 5-saw slasher. 

The upper grades of lumber are taken from the end 
of the mills by means of troughs and thence by con- 
veyor chains to three patent stackers, and are carried 
on kiln cars to the dry kilns, which are of the Standard 
type. The kiln is 104 feet long by 107 feet wide, there 
being four 16-foot rooms and one 20-foot. At the receiv 
ing end of the kiln there is a shed 36x107 feet, and one 
of equal size at the discharging end, so that the entire 
structure is 172x107 feet. It is furnished with weighted 
doors, the weights being recessed in after the latest 
improved methods and Standard dry kiln trucks are 
used and the material passing through the kilns is 
edge-stacked. 

The thin stuff intended for the yard is handled on a 
platform 128x190, with a shed in the center covering 
the sorting apparatus 34x166. This is so arranged that 
the different grades and lengths may be readily handled 
by means of wagons from the loading platform, men- 
tioned above. 

The planing mill equipment includes a 16x24 Wickes 
engine and three boilers. The shed is a large structure 
60x188 feet, with loading platforms 20 feet wide by 800 
feet long. In the building are located one Glen Cove 
24-inch sizer, an S. A. Woods 12-inch inside molder and 
a full complement of cutters, planers and matchers fur- 
nished by the Hall & Brown Wood Working Machine 
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long, and the rough lumber shed is 50 feet wide by 500 
feet long. 

The office building is located near the store, and is 
16x32, with an ell 16x20. 

In the large commissary store, shown in the back- 
ground, is carried a very large stock of all kinds of 
merchandise. 





T. H. ROGERS, 
Manager Globe Lumber Company, Yellow Vine, La. 
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part of 1876 he spent in the service of the Kansas 
City, Fort Scott & Memphis railroad as a kind of relies 
agent at different stations along its line. There was 
nothing attractive in this sort of a life and Mr. Rogers 
turned his attention elsewhere. He gave up his job ang 
with his family moved to Girard. When he made this 
exodus his stock in cash on arriving at Girard was $3.50, 
He rented a house for $7 a month, paying one-half month 
in advance. This left him high and dry on a financia| 
sandbar. He did not go into sackcloth and ashes, hoy. 
ever, but in a manly and resolute fashion started out 
without a penny and made his way. After a while he 
was engaged by an extensive grain dealer to take charge 
of the buying and weighing part of the business, His 
pay was $30 a month and his work congenial. It came 
to a finish, however, when his employer got into finan. 
cial straits. Rogers soon hitched up to another concery 
in the same line of business, and continued filling farm. 
ers’ pockets with greenbacks, ete., till January, 1879, 
when he was appointed under sheriff for the county. He 
served writs and did other legal work for four years, 
In April, 1883, he was employed by R. A. Long & Co, 
as an assistant in their lumber yard at Girard, Kan. He 
stayed there till the following October, when R. A. Long 
& Co. bought two yards at Erie, Kan., consolidated 
them and put Mr. Rogers in charge. He held this posi. 
tion until October, 1889, when he was appointed travel. 
ing auditor for the Long-Bell Lumber Company. In 
1893 the company extended its business into Oklahoma, 
and in order to be more centrally located, Mr. Rogers 
moved to Winfield, Kan. In 1899 he became connected 
with the Globe Lumber Company as its secretary and 
general manager, at Yellow Pine, La. As this is one 
of the Long-Bell affiliations, T. H. Rogers has been prac. 
tically identified with the same company for sixteen 
years. He has been a stockholder in the Long-Bell Lun. 
ber Company for ten years, and has also interests in 
the Globe Lumber Company. He has been a loyal and 
capable worker, and has the well-earned esteem of all 
with whom he has to do in both a social and business 
sense. 
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Bird’s-eye View of the Plant of the Klondike Lumber Company at Winthrop, Ark. 
Product of this [ill handled by the Long-Bell Lumber Company. 


Company, of St. Louis, Mo. This plant is thoroughly 
piped, the shavings being removed by two large Sturte- 
vant fans. 

The planing mill is modern in every particular, and 
includes machinery sufficient to dress from 150,000 to 
200,000 feet a day. 

Near the engine house of the saw mill has been 
erected a machine shop 50x72 feet, which is fitted with 
iron working tools, including lathes, drill presses, bolt 
cutters, planers, ete. As a matter of fact the machine 
shop equipment is fully equal to many plants found in 
cities of considerable size. 

The fire equipment includes a tank holding 60,000 
gallons on a platform 60 feet in hight. Five-inch 
mains are laid to all parts of the plant, with 3-inch side 
pipes throughout the yard. A Knowles duplex pump 
also forms a part of this system of fire protection. 

The dressed lumber shed is 50 feet wide by 300 feet 


The officers of the Globe Lumber Company are: R. A. 
Long, president; T. H. Rogers, secretary and general 
manager, and 8. H. Wilson, treasurer. 


T. H. Rogers. 


T. H. Rogers is a widely known and popular man 
in the lumber fraternity. Mr. Rogers was born in IIli- 
nois in 1853. He was raised on a farm, worked hard 
for some months in the year, and spending the rest of 
the time in the district school. His opportunities for 
education were thus of a limited character and when the 
family moved from Illinois to Kansas in 1873 he was 
probably more familiar with a corn-cultivator than with 
arithmetic and syntax. The craving for knowledge, how- 
ever, was in his bones, and after two or three years of 
sowing and reaping and pulverizing Kansas soil, he 
went to Fort Scott, where he took a short commercial 
course, adding telegraphy to his studies. The larger 


Klondike Lumber Company, Winthrop, Ark. 
The Klondike Lumber Company, located at Winthrop, 
Ark., was incorporated in 1897 with R. A. Long 4% 
president, and B. H. Smith as secretary. A very excel: 
lent picture of the plant will be found on another pag® 
The saw mill is a single circular with a capacity of 
about 25,000 feet a day. The planing mill consists of 
two Hall & Brown flooring machines, one Fay surface, 
a resaw, gang edger, ete. The company has also two 
small mills in the country with a capacity of 30,000 
feet a day, the rough material being brought to Win- 

throp for dressing. 

W. P. Eakin. j 
W. P. Eakin, the manager, is a native of Nashville, 
Tenn., where he was born in 1852. While a child his 
parents moved to Washington, Hempstead county, Ark., 
where he has resided a great many years, and still has 
his home there. He was in the mercantile business until 
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W. P. EAKIN, 
Manager Klondike Lumber Company. 
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addition to the saw mill at Horatio, Mr. McCoy also 
runs another saw mill about six miles east of town, with 
a capacity of 20,000 feet a day. The rough material is 
brought to the planer at Horatio for dressing. 

James L. McCoy, the owner of this plant, is a native 
of southern Ohio, where he was born thirty-seven years 
ago. He ran a hardwood mill near Fayetteville, Ark., 
for some years, and removed to Horatio when the Kan- 
sas City, Pittsburg & Gulf railroad was completed to 
that point. 

A well equipped commissary is also run by Mr. McCoy 
in Horatio. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Company has handled the 
entire output of this mill for a number of years, and 
has recently made a contract for this year. Owing to 
the exceedingly pleasant relations existing, doubtless 
the company will continue to handle it for an indefinite 
period. 


The King-Ryder Lumber Company. 


About the time the Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf 
railroad was completed from Kansas City to Texarkana, 
in January, 1897, the King-Ryder Lumber Company was 
organized by R. A. Long, W. 8S. King, W. F. Ryder, and 
C. D. Morris. The company operated a small plant, 
which had been erected by Thomas Bros, at Thomasville, 
I. T. Located in the heart of the Kaimichi moun- 
tains, it is one of the most healthful and beautiful 
mill camps on the line of the road, 350 miles south of 
Kansas City, on the line of the above named railway. 

In 1898, the company was incorporated with R. A. 
Long as president, B. H. Smith, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, W. F. Ryder, treasurer, and C. D. Morris, 
secretary. The company at once began extending its 
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J. L. McCoy, 
lroprietor of the McCoy Mill, Horatio, Ark. 
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Bird’s-eye View of the James L. McCoy [iill Plant at Horatio, Ark. 
The Product of this [ill is Handled by the Long-Bell Lumber Company. 


1897 and received his lumber eduction with Whited & 
Wheless and the Long-Bell Lumber Company. He has 
been with the Long-Bell Lumber Company the greater 
part of three years, and was made manager of the Klon- 
dike Lumber Company in August, 1899. No man in the 
employ of the company has the confidence of the manage- 
ment more than Mr. Eakin. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Company handles the output 
of this mill, and will no doubt continue to do so during 
the life of the plant. 


The James L. M’Coy Mill at Horatio, Ark. 


The James L. McCoy mill is located in the town of 
Horatio, Ark., on the line of the Kansas City, Pittsburg 
& Gulf Railroad, forty-seven miles north of Texarkana. 
The plant shown in the accompanying plate was built 
five years ago, and has been greatly improved in the last 
few months. 

The planing mill machinery is run by a 12x16 engine 
cireular, rope feed, N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s edger, Brownell (Dayton, O.) engine 14x20. It 
has a capacity of 50,000 feet a day. 

The planing mill machinery is run by a 12x16 engine 
manufactured by the McNamara Machine Works, of 
Newark, O. The planing mill equipment includes two 
Hall & Brown machines, one Fay & Egan resaw, ete. In 


operations by securing large bodies of valuable timber 
lands along the line south of Mena, Ark., building log- 
ging railways and saw mills, to supply its large planing 
mill plant at Thomasville. It is now operating large 
and well appointed saw mills near Horatio and Win- 
throp, Ark., besides six smaller mills near Gillham and 
Grannis, Ark. The output of these mills is all shipped 
to Thomasville, where, with the admirable labor-saving 
devices which have been installed, twenty carloads a 
day can be easily handled. This unloading apparatus 
includes 400 feet of live rolls carrying stock to the trim- 
mer, before it is taken to the planer or yard. This is 
a very ingenious arrangement, and the only one of this 
particular kind in the country. 

The magnitude of the business may be realized when 
it is known that the shipments from Thomasville last 
year were over 30,000,000 feet. 

The planing mill shed is 100x162 feet. The plant 
is equipped with eight planers, one molder, three 
resaws, three edgers, and four cut-off saws, largely fur- 
nished by the Hall & Brown Wood-Working Machinery 
Company, of St. Louis. It is complete in every depart- 
ment and admirably arranged. The company has an’ 
unloading track 1,500 feet long, and about half a mile 
of loading track, and a capacity of ten cars of finished 
lumber a day. 


The power house is detached and is 40x52 feet in size. 
The entire plant, office and commissary are constructed 
in a substantial manner, with a system of waterworks 
that is as near perfect as a manufacturing plant could 
desire, affording an abundant supply as well as first-class 
fire protection. 

All departments are organized on an economical busi- 
ness basis, with experienced men at their head, under 
the personal direction of General Manager B. H. Smith, 
viz.: W. F. Ryder, in charge of the saw mills and timber 
department; C. D. Morris, in charge of the sales depaiT- 
ment; F. K. Kenesson, in charge of the commissary 
department, of which there are five stores; C. L. Sailor, 
head bookkeeper; Dr. Geo. A. Morrison, a man at the 
head of his profession, in charge of the medical depart- 
ment; Harry Preston, in charge of the shipping depart- 
ment, and James Pontious, in charge of machinery. The 
employees are largely men with families, and they make 
up the little village of Thomasville, a happy, prosperous 
community, with a good school under the charge of 
Miss Effie Swalm. 

In connection with, and on the same plate with the 
birdseye view of the planing mill at Thomasville, we 
show two of the saw mills that furnish rough material; 
one of these is located just north of Horatio, and 18 
known as the Burlingame mill. It is a single circular 
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Bird’s-eye View of the Plant of the King-Ryder Lumber Company at Thomasville, Indian Territory. 


The Product of this Mill is Marketed Direct. 
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saw, with a capacity of 50,000 feet a day, with Joe Bur- 
lingame as manager. The other one is about six miles 
west of Winthrop, under the management of B. C. Morse, 
and is connected with the Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf 
railroad by means of a tram road, on which the logs are 
hauled to the mill, and lumber from the saw mill to the 
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Pacific Coast Lumber & Supply Company, in Kansas 
City, Mo. 

In 1895 he took charge of the Sabine Valley Lumber 
Company, of Texarkana, building it up to one of the 
best known and most profitable wholesale offices in the 
south. 
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Southwestern railway, twenty miles from Shreveport 
and forty miles from Lewisville. 

The plant, as it was established five years ago, was 
by no means as large or as important as at the present 
time. Improvements have been made from year to year 
and it is now one of the best plants in northern Louis- 





W. F. RYDER, 
Treasurer King-Ryder Lumber Company, Thomasville, I. T. 


main line of the railroad. The other mills, located near 
Gillham and Grannis, are under the charge of Charles 
Kinney and James McDowell. 

W. F. Ryder. 

W. F. Ryder, treasurer of the King-Ryder Lumber Com- 
pany, is about 41 years of age, and was born in Dallas 
county, lowa. His father was years in the milling busi- 
ness, and it became a part of young Ryder’s early educa- 
tion. From Iowa to Texas, and back to the luxuries of a 
farmer’s life in Kansas, and then as assistant to an 
Indian agent over the Ponca and Nez Perces Indians in 
what is now part of Oklahoma, added largely to this 
gentleman’s knowledge and qualifications as a hustler. 

Attracting the attention of R. A. Long & Co., in 1881, 
he was offered the charge of their yard at Opolis, Kan., 
which he accepted, and has from that time held responsi- 
ble positions with the Long-Bell Lumber Company, act- 
ing at various times as manager of retail yards, as man- 
ager of a number of saw mills in the Indian Territory, 
and as salesman on the road for three years, developing 
into one of the most successful gentlemen in that line 
that ever booked orders for yellow pine. 

In organizing the King-Ryder Lumber Company, Mr. 
Ryder was taken in as a partner, as the firm name 
implies, and is one of the principal managers of this 
prosperous company. 

Burton H. Smith. 

Burton H. Smith, vice-president and general manager 
of the King-Ryder Lumber Company, first saw the light 
of day in Chicago, IIll., thirty-four years ago. His first 
experience in lumber was along the banks of the Chi- 
cago river in 1884. From 1886 to 1892 he acted as sec- 
retary and treasurer of the I. Smith & Son Company, 
which concern operated a line of retail yards in Nebraska. 
He afterward had charge of the line of retail yards for 
the Howard Lumber Company, with headquarters at 
Hastings, Neb., and in 1894 became treasurer of the 


F. T. WHITED, 
President Whited & Wheless, Ltd., Alden Bridge, La. 


B. H. SMITH, 
General Manager King-Ryder Lumber Co., Thomasville, I. T. 


{n 1898 he succeeded W. 8. King as vice-president and 
general manager of the King-Ryder Lumber Company, 
Thomasville, I. T., where at the present time he is still 
located. 

Mr. Smith is widely and favorably known among yel- 
low pine manufacturers, and it is proper to say that with 
his large experience, he is equipped with the knowledge 
necessary to be at the helm of so important an entcr- 
prise. 

Charles Dorr Morris. 

Charles Dorr Morris, secretary of the King-Ryder 
Lumber Company, and manager of its sales department, 
is a native of Bureau county, Illinois, where he devel- 
oped his muscle working on his father’s farm, until the 
little unpleasantness between the states carried him 
into the army for four years, In 1865, on his return 
from the army, he spent a year’s time swallowing 
quinine, calomel, ete., under the tender care of a devoted 
mother; and then for three years was in the mercantile 
business. 

In 1869 he emigated to Iowa, where in 1870 he 
accepted a position as bookkeeper in the First National 
bank of Des Moines. A year later he went to Columbus, 
Kan., as cashier of the Southwestern Loan & Land Com- 
pany, being the first bank official in Cherokee county. 

In 1880 he accepted a position with R. A. Long & Co., 
as yard manager at Girard, Kan. Four years later he 
was called to the general office of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, where he continuously labored until 1897, 
assisting in the organization of its wholesale department 
and as manager of it. 

Whited & Wheless, Limited. 

A half-tone plate reproduced herewith shows the 
plant of Whited & Wheless, Limited, at Alden Bridge, 
La. This beautiful little town is located in Bossier 
parish, on the Shreveport branch of the St. Louis & 











H. H. WHELESS, 
Vice-President Whited & Wheless, Ltd., Alden Bridge, La. 





Cc. D. MORRIS, 
Secretary King-Ryder Lumber Company, Thomasville, I. T. 


iana. The officers of the company are F. T. Whited, 
president; H. H. Wheless, vice-president, and A. E. 
Kakin, secretary. 

The mill frame is 40x120. The equipment includes a 
single circular with twin engine feed, Filer & Stowell 
edger and a Skinner engine 15x18. Steam is furnished 
by one boiler 66 inches in diameter by 16 feet long. 
The mill has an average capacity of 65,000 feet a day. 
The aggregate shipments last year were 16,000,000 feet. 

The planing mill building is 70x120, power being 
furnished by an Atlas engine 14x20. The planing mill 
contains one molder, one surfacer, four flooring ma- 
chines, resaws, rip-saws, etc. The machinery is from 
the well known shops of J. A. Fay & Co., Berlin Ma- 
chine Works, and the Glen Cove Machine Works. Messrs. 
Whited & Wheless are firm believers in sheds. They 
have two rough sheds, one 55x150 and the other 70x350. 
Arkansas kilns are used in drying the stock, which is 
largely thin stuff. This company makes a specialty of 
yard business. It has recently completed a very fine 
pond into which the logs are dumped from its railroad, 
the Bodeaw Valley railroad. There is twenty miles of 
logging track and this is well equipped with engine, cars, 
ete. The new pond is about five acres in extent. 

The company has something over ten years’ cut of tim- 
ber already purchased and is very comfortable in this 
respect. It does a very large business at its commis- 
sary, which is well supplied with goods of all kinds. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Company has handled the out- 
put of this mill for about five years, and the probabilities 
are will continue to handle it for a number of years to 
come. 


F. T. Whited. 


F. T. Whited, president of Whited & Wheless, Lim- - 
ited, Alden Bridge, La., is a native of Indiana, where 
‘he was born thirty-nine years ago. Almost his entire 
life, however, has been spent in the south. Prior to his 
initiation into the lumber business, he was interested in 
ice factories at Shreveport and Monroe. In 1889, in 
company with Mr. Wheless, he established a planing 
mill at Shreveport, buying rough stock from the mills 
in that vicinity. In 1894, they bought their present mill 
site and incorporated it Whited & Wheless, Limited. 


H. H. Wheless. 


H. If. Wheless, vice-president of Whited & Wheless, 
Limited, is a native of middle Tennessee, and is about 
forty-four years old. In his earlier business career he 
was engaged in the railroad and cotton trade at Little 
Rock, Ark. In spite of the fact that he very seldom 
makes a speech, there are very few members of the 
Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association more 
favorably known than Mr. Wheless. He is a regular 
attendant at all the meetings and his counsel and advice 
are sought on all practical matters. He has been one 
of the vice-presidents or directors of the Southern Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association almost since its organ 
ization, 


R. L. Trigg Lumber Company. 


The R. L. Trigg Lumber Company, incorporated in 
Arkansas with R. L. Trigg as president; John H. Trigg, 
vice-president; John D. Trigg, treasurer and R. M. Nel- 
son, secretary, has recently completed and has in oper- 
ation a new plant at Noble, Sabine parish, La. This 
station is located half way between Shreveport and 
Beaumont on the Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf rail- 
road, and is eight miles east of the Sabine river. The 
timber owned by the company extends from the rail- 
road to the banks of the Sabine river. The erection of 
the mill was commenced in October, 1899. It includes 1 
its equipment an Allis 9-foot band mill, Clark 3 to 1 
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Bird’s-eye View of the Saw Mill Plant of Whited & Wheless, Limited, at Alden Bridge, La. 


The Product of this Mill is Marketed by the Long-Bell Lumber Company. 
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shot gun feed, Allis carriage and head blocks, Hill 
steam nigger and an Allis 50-inch edger. 

The power is furnished by two boilers each 54 inches 
by 16 feet. The engine, 16x24, was manufactured by 
the Mansfield Machine Works. 

The mill frame is 40x165 feet, with filing room on the 
east side 20x40. A Dixie side mill will shortly be added 
to the equipment. A Moore steam kiln, 40x100, has just 
been completed. At the receiving end of the kiln there is 
a shed 40x64 feet, and one of equal dimensions at the 
discharging end of the kiln. 

The planing mill is located along the track of the 
Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf railroad, and is 75x100 
feet. It is equipped with seven Hall & Brown machines, 
including one 8x18 sizer, two 7-inch flooring machines, 
10-inch molder, ete. The planing mill engine, 14x18, was 
furnished by the Moses P. Johnson Machinery Company, 
of St. Louis, Mo. The dressed Jumber shed shown in 
the accompanying picture is 20x150, while the loading 
platforms are 1,000 feet long. The rough lumber shed 
is 150 feet long with dolly ways in the middle. 

The commissary and office building is 30x60. The 
company is well supplied with timber, and has at least 
a ten years’ run. The mill was put in operation January 
13, 1900, and has been making lumber ever since. The 
natural grade from the saw mill to the dry kilns and 
planer toward the tracks is down hill, so that the 
material may be easily handled. 

The system of fire protection includes a tank back of 
the saw mill on a platform, 60 feet high and having a 
capacity of 25,000 gallons. Connection has also been 
made with a duplex pump, so that water may be pumped 
to all parts of the plant from the well erected at the 
mill. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Company has a contract for 
the output of this mill during the entire life of the 
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R. L. TRIGG, 
President R. L. Trigg Lumber Company, Noble, La. 





plant, having the stock manufactured as the trade may 
demand. 


Robert Locke Trigg. 


Robert Locke Trigg was born in Memphis, Tenn., in 
1852. He comes from one of the oldest and best known 
families of the south and has a wide acquaintance among 
the manufacturers of yellow pine lumber. Mr. Trigg 
attended school at Nashville, Tenn., and Newcastle, Ky., 
and graduated in civil engineering in 1873, under Gen- 
eral Kirby Smith. He returned to his father’s home 
and took charge of his planting interests in 1874 and 
looked after them for fourteen years. His first saw mill 
experience was with a small mill plant near Texar- 
kana, which was sold to Cameron & Best. After one 
year’s experience in the accounting department of the 
Iron Mountain railroad at Texarkana, he erected a mill 
four miles from Texarkana. In 1888, very much against 
his own wishes, he was elected representative of Miller 
county in the Arkansas legislature and served in that 
capacity for two years with great acceptability to all 
concerned. He returned to his first love and organized 
the Red River Lumber Company, with a mill at Kelly, 
Just below New Lewiston, Ark. He was appointed by 
the circuit court receiver of the Sunny South Lumber 
Company at New Lewisville and closed out the entire 
plant at the end of three years. It is noteworthy that 
during his receivership, he did not employ an attorney 
and that after paying out $35,000, turned back to the 
court more than he received from it. In 1894, he organ- 
ized the R. L. Trigg Lumber Company, and in 1895 he 
erected a mill at Arkana. He opened a wholesale office 
in St. Louis with C. D. Johnson as manager. This 
business was afterward consolidated with the E. W. 
Frost Lumber Company, of Texarkana, under the name 
of the Frost-Trige Lumber Company. 


John H. Trigg. 


John H. Trigg, vice-president of the R. L. Trigg Lum- 


ber Company, is a native of Memphis, Tenn. He was 
ticket agent of the Iron Mountain railroad at Texar- 
kana from 1881 to 1887. In 1891 he was made book- 
keeper of the Sunny South Lumber Company, while his 
brother was receiver. He went to Arkana in 1895 and 
remained there until the fire which destroyed the plant. 


John Dixon Trigg. 


John Dixon Trigg, treasurer of the R. L. Trigg Lum- 
ber Company, is a cousin of the Trigg brothers and has 
charge of the logging department. He is a thorough 
railroad man and takes pride in the narrow gage 
road which is being constructed from Noble in a south- 
westerly direction to the Sabine river. 


The Malvern Lumber Company. 


The Malvern Lumber Company, Perla, Ark., has a 
thoroughly modern plant, as is shown in the bird’s-eye 
view presented herewith. 

The officers of the company are A. Strauss, president; 
Minnie J. Nulsen, vice-president; W. B. Archer, secre- 
tary; F. E. Nulsen, treasurer; R. W. Griswold, auditor. 

The plant of the company at Perla includes a rotary 
and band resaw mill, the principal machinery being of the 
EK. P. Allis Company, Milwaukee, and W. B. Mershon & 
Co., Saginaw, make, turning out an average of 50,000 feet 
daily. A storage pond of ample capacity and with a con- 
stant supply of pure spring water is one of the features 
of this plant. A standard gage railroad, with two Bald- 
win engines, is used to bring in the logs. Lumber is 
stacked automatically on the edge and is dried in four 
steam kilns. 

The planing mill has three boilers furnishing steam to 
a St. Louis Corliss engine of 250 horse power manufac- 
tured by the St. Louis Iron & Machine Works, and con- 
taining the following machinery manufactured princi- 





A. STRAUSS, 
President of the Malvern Lumber Company, Perla, Ark. 


pally by the Hall & Brown Wood Working Machine Com- 
pany: One timber planer to handle up to 24x24 inches, 
two 16-inch matchers, two 9-inch matchers, one 30-inch 
double surfacer, one 24-inch single surfacer, five large 
molding machines, two rotary and one band resaws, one 
band rip saw, two gang edgers, one self-feed rip saw, 
scroll saw, fans and the various auxiliary machinery. In 
the box shop attached are six sets of cross-cut and rip- 
saw tables, box-board matcher, box printing press and 
other similar machinery. Ample storage sheds for dry 
uppers and substantial platforms with three-inch plank 
floors of generous width facilitate the handling of stock. 

A covered tramway connects the planing mill with the 
factory buildings of the Owosso Manufacturing Company, 
which manufactures daily 1,500 screen doors and 500 
screen windows, the stock being furnished cut to length 
and ready for the mortiser and tenoner. 

For fire protection this company has equipped, at an 
expense of nearly $8,000, all of its buildings with auto- 
matic sprinklers, which are supplied by a tank containing 
60,000 gallons, elevated sixty-five feet above the surface, 
and the system-is also connected with an “Underwriters” 
fire pump having 8-inch suction and discharge pipes. 
Cast-iron water mains lead to all portions of the plant 
and hydrants, and hose and buckets are found at conveni- 
ent points. 

The plant has a frontage of three-fourths of a mile 
along the main line of the Iron Mountain railway, and 
has been operated continuously since 1880. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Company has handled about 
one-half of the output of this mill for three years, and 
has a contract for three years more. 


Adalbert Strauss. 


Adalbert Strauss, president of the Malvern Lumber 
Company, is a native of Berlin, Germany (born 1848), 
and has been identified with the lumber trade for nearly 
thirty-five years. With the advantage of a collegiate 
education obtained at London, England, where the days 
of his boyhood and youth were spent, and with the expe- 


rience of more than a third of a century in the handling 
of lumber in all of its phases from the stump to the con- 
sumer’s hands, it goes without saying that he is well 
qualified to fill the position of presiding officer over the 
three companies which sprang into existence through his 
efforts. These companies are: The Malvern Lumber 
Company, which is just completing the twentieth year of 
its existence at Perla, Ark.; the Junction City Lumber 
Company, which has been established for about five years 
at Junction City, Ark., and in which company is inter- 
ested also W. G. Collar, formerly of Merrill, Wis., as 
vice-president and general manager, and the Gifford 
Lumber Company, which has purchased the plant for- 
merly operated by Joseph Brown, at Gifford, Ark. 

It was the good fortune of Mr. Strauss to interest 
Messrs. Alexander Stewart and Walter Alexander, promi- 
nent white pine manufacturers of Wausau, Wis., in the 
southern pine field, and induce them to join him in this 
latter purchase, and to organize also the Stewart & Alex- 
ander Lumber Company. This company owns the tim- 
bered land at Gifford and Mr. Strauss is its secretary. 
These various companies own stumpage in Arkansas and 
Louisiana to the aggregate of some 200,000,000 feet. 

Mr. Strauss moved to Little Rock, Ark., in the fall of 
1877, entering the lumber business in the following year 
as purchasing agent of the Eau Claire Lumber Company, 
of St. Louis, Mo., and opened a retail yard, which he 
operated until the fall of 1880, when work was com- 
menced upon the mill at Perla. Mr. Strauss has earned 
an enviable reputation for the practice of economy in 
manufacture, being mindful at all times to avoid waste 
in every branch of the business. No concern in the south 
is cutting its timber closer than does the Malvern Lum- 
ber Company. There is no company that sends to the 
burning pit as small a percentage in slabs, edgings, and 
saw dust as it does. In the planing mill the same meth- 





W. B. ARCHER, 
Secretary Gifford Lumber Company, Gifford, Ark. 


ods are practiced. and it would be a revelation to many 
manufacturers to see how small a piece of lumber can be 
put to use. 

Over 1,000 hands are employed at the plants men- 
tioned, of which fact Mr. Strauss feels justly _ 

Mr. Strauss was joined in wedlock to Miss Ottilie Nul- 
sen, at St. Louis, in 1872, and eight children were born to 
bless this union, and to console the father in his great 
bereavement when last summer their mother was laid to 
rest. 


Waldemar B. Archer. 


Waldemar B. Archer was born at St. Louis, Mo., in 
1875, and educated in Little Rock at the public schools. 
He was first employed by R. G. Dun & Co, and also at the 
First National bank of that city. Entering its service 
as messenger boy, he soon climbed up the ladder, having 
been advanced rapidly until the bank went under in 
1892. He then moved to Malvern, Ark., and was given 
employment with the Malvern Lumber Company, of 
which his uncle, Mr. Strauss, is president. His talents 
and executive ability were so plainly evident that he was 
found competent when only 22, and at the death of the 
former manager, Max A. Nulsen, to be elected his suc- 
cessor as secretary, to assume full charge at Perla. With 
a quick perception and a mind trained by select reading 
and study, as well as the closest attention to his duties, 
he was able to master the most difficult problems, and no 
one first meeting him but would believe him to be of 
maturer years. 

In November last he became associated with Mr. 
Strauss in the Gifford Lumber Company, Gifford, Ark., 
of which company he is the secretary and treasurer, 
which was organized to take the contract of converting 
the timber holdings of the Stewart & Alexander Lumber 
Company into lumber. 

While aggressive when the occasion demands, his tastes 
are domestic and he finds the greatest pleasure in the 
enjoyments of the home. His career should be an envi- 
able one. 
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pany at Perla, Ark. 


=Bell Lumber Company. 


Bird’s-eye View of Plant of the Malvern Lumber Com 
y 
One-half of the Product of this Mill is Marketed by the Long 
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Rapides Lumber Company, Limited. 


The plant of the Rapides Lumber Company, Limited, 
is located at Woodworth, La., on the line of the Kansas 
City, Watkins & Gulf railroad, in Rapides parish, about 
twelve miles south of Alexandria. 

As will be seen by the accompanying birdseye view, 
the various parts of the plant are conveniently arranged, 
forming a line north and south extending over some 
3,000 feet. 

The saw mill frame is a two-story structure 50x180 
feet, the first floor being 14 feet and the second floor 
11 feet in hight. The ell on the east of the mill build- 
ing is also two stories, and is 20x30 feet. The power 
building is detached and is located on the west side of 
the main structure, 

The equipment consists of an Allis circular mill with 
93-inch shot gun feed, Hill nigger, Filer & Stowell edger 
and modern appliances generally. There is also a Filer 
& Stowell Dixie, or side mill with 7-inch shot gun feed. 
The engine is of the Wickes’ Bros.’ make, 22x26. <A 
battery of six boilers supplies the steam for the saw 
mill and dry kilns. The saw mill has a capacity of about 
100,000 feet per day. 


The planing mill building is 75x150 feet and is 
equipped with two Fay flooring machines, one Jay 
vesaw, one Hall & Brown No, 2 Mississippi flooring 

















ED RAND, 
Vice-President Rapides Lumber Company. 


machine, a large Fay (14x30) sizer. A new Hail & 
Brown latest improved flooring machine will be added 
in the near future. A Brownell! engine, 14x20, furnishes 
the power. 

The kilns are of the Standard type, two rooms each, 


50x120. There are two dressed lumber sheds and two 
rough sheds. One of the latter is 50x416 and the other 
is 54x385. The flooring shed will hold 1,250,000 feet. 


At the present time the company has in pile and in the 
sheds about 8,000,000 feet. A logging road, twelve miles 
in length, and equipped with three locomotives and forty 
cars, is used in bringing in the logs from the woods. 
The logs are dumped into a pond at the tail end of 
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the mill, which will hold something over 1,000,000 feet. 
The stream flowing through this pond never runs dry 
and affords an ample supply of excellent water for all 
purposes, 

The plant is well equipped in the matter of fire pro- 
tection. ‘There is a tank 80 feet high with a capacity 
of 40,000 gallons, and 4-inch mains are laid to all parts 
of the plant. ‘There are 137 hydrants. In addition to 
the above, there is a duplex pump, which may be used 
in connection with the tank service, 

In the commissary building is carried a large and 
well assorted stock of goods. 

The Rapides Lumber Company, Limited, was organ- 
ized in 1891, and the mill started in 1893. The first 
officers of the company were: C. 8. Woodworth, presi- 
dent; Kd Rand, vice-president, and C. E. Roberts, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Messrs. Woodworth and Roberts 
disposed of their interests to R. A. Long, in 1894. 

The original purchase of 15,000 acres of long leaf pine 
timber has been increased from time to time, and the 
company has about twenty years’ cut of timber in hand. 

At the present time R. A. Long is president, J. D. 
Gloeckler, vice-president, and Ed Rand, secretary and 
treasurer, 


Ed. Rand. 


Edward Rand, of the Rapides Lumber Company, Lim- 
ited, Woodworth, La., was born in Okolona, Miss., Sep- 
tember 13, 1853, and was taken to Texas by his parents 
when he was six months old. He was educated in Doug- 
lassville, Tex., and engaged in the mercantile, tie and 
wood business at Jefferson and Kildare, Tex., for ten 
years. He first identified himself with the lumber trade 
as a member of the firm of Anderson & Rand, at Gallo- 
way, on the Texas & Pacifie railroad. This was when 
the Mexican Central railroad was being built and Ander- 
son & Rand put in a small cireular plant to make ties. 
This mill had a capacity of 20,000 feet a day. From 
1882 to 1887 Anderson & Rand not only ran a saw mill 
at Galloway, but purchased large lots of material along 
the line of the Texas & Pacific. In the latter year Mr. 
Rand sold out to Mr. Anderson and went. to Atlanta, 
‘Tex., and organized the Atlanta bank, which was after- 
ward merged into the First National bank. He was also 
engaged in the retail lumber business as a member of the 
firm of Woodworth & Rand, at Oak Cliff, Abilene and 
Dallas, 'Tex., for three years. 

When the Atlanta Lumber Mills were built Mr. Rand 
left the bank and operated these mills for six years. In 
connection with the Atlanta Lumber Mills a logging road 
was constructed, which covered territory in three states, 
running out of Texas through Miller county, Arkansas, 
into Caddo parish, Louisiana, being thirty miles long. 
It was afterward turned into a traffic line, now known as 
the Texas, Arkansas & Louisiana, connecting the Texas & 
Pacific with the Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf, from 
Atlanta to Bloomburg. This he operated for several 
years, and in May, 1899, became the manager of the mill 
at Woodworth. His interest in the Rapides Lumber Com- 
pany was increased by the purchase of the stock he!d by 
John Fontaine. 

Mr. Rand is a thoroughly practical lumberman, and 
has proven a most excellent manager. There is no posi- 
tion about a lumber plant which he cannot fill. 


The Hudson River Lumber Company. 


The big saw mill plant of the Hudson River Lumber 
Company is located at Hudson, Little River county, 
Ark., and comprises an extensive yellow pine saw mill 
consisting of a band and circular and a hardwood saw 
mill which manufactures hardwoods exclusively. There 
is a complete planing mill also, which, taken in con- 
nection with the rest of the plant, makes a-complete 
whole that is hard to equal. 

The quality of the stock manufactured by the Hudson 
River Lumber Company is well worthy of remark, not 


because it is any better manufactured than stock turned 
out by the other adjuncts of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, but because of the quality of the standing 
timber from which it is manufactured. Little River 
yellow pine has been famous throughout the countr 
ever since the establishment of the Central Coal & Coke 
Company’s plant at Texarkana six years ago, the latter 
company deriving its supply of timber from the same 
district as the Hudson River Lumber Company. The 
officers of the Hudson River Lumber Company are R. A, 
Long, president; C. B. Sweet, vice-president, secretary 
and manager, and §. H. Wilson, treasurer. The com- 
pany was incorporated in 1898 with a capital stock of 
$100,000. 

The company has about a six years’ cut of Little 
River soft pine lumber to go upon, but Mr. Sweet states 
that additional tracts adjoining can be obtained when 
needed. The company also own quite a large tract of 
hardwood timber, including oak, cottonwood, gum and 
hickory, which is sawed and worked up into wagon and 
furniture stock in the other mill at Hudson. The 
capacity of the yellow pine mill is 100,000 feet a day. 


Cc. B. Sweet. 


C, B. Sweet, who is vice-president, secretary and 
general manager of the above company, is a thoroughly 

















Cc. B. SWEET, 
Manager Hudson River Lumber Company. 


practical saw mill man and a first class lumberman in 
every way, and is intensely devoted to his business. He 
resides at Hudson with his family and looks after every 
detail of logging and manufacture. Mr. Sweet was the 
designer and builder of the saw mill plant of the Hud- 
son River Lumber Company, and when he erected it 
undertook to provide a mill that would combine the 
essential requisites of sawing good lumber and plenty 
of it if necessary, and succeeded most effectually in his 
purpose. Mr. Sweet was formerly in business at Pitts- 
burg, Kan. His experiences on the broad prairies of 
the west have well equipped him for the responsibilities 
which are now incumbent upon him. 
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manufacturing plants, capacity as follows: 


es ee 


Entered the manufacturing business in 1889. 


King-Ryder Lumber Company, - . 
Rapides Lumber Company, - - 
Klondike Lumber Company, - ~~ - - 
Hudson River Lumber Company, - 
Globe Lumber Company, - - > 


Said plants own 104,957 acres of timber lands. 
40,000,000 feet annually, making a total of 175,000,000 feet annual capacity. 
Capital invested January 1, 1900, $1,779,058.12. 


Commenced business in a retail way April, 1875, with credit only as its capital. 
Incorporated in 1884 with a paid-up capital of $300,000, paid entirely out of the earnings of the company. 

Capital increased in 1891 to $500,oo0o—all but a very small amount of the increase paid out of the earnings of the company. 

Now owns forty-three retail lumber yards, four wholesale offices, and five large 


30,000,000 ‘* 
10,000,000 ‘** 
20,000,000 ‘+ 
45,000,000 ‘* 





135,000,000 


The Long-Bell Lumber Company Summary. 


30,000,000 feet annually. 
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Besides the above, it has extended contracts with first-class mills manufacturing 
Shipped in 1899 170,000,000 feet. 
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Bird’s-eye View of the Plant of the Hudson River Lumber Company at Hudson, Ark. 
The Product of this Plant is Marketed by the Long-Bell Lumber Company. 
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TEXAS RETAILERS’ ANNUAL LOVE FEAST. 


PAPILIO 
Fourteenth Yearly Session of a Notable Association at Waco—Wide-Open Hospitality of the 
Citizens Much Sympathy Expressed Because of Secretary Drake’s Illness— 
Action With Reference to Railway Weights and Allowances. 





3 3 ‘ F J. M. Rockwell, M. T. Jones Lumber Co., Houston. 
WOE THKAS CONVEREION a W. M. Lingo, Lingo — ey qe a 
/ jeyser city -entral Texas > bank E. H. Lingo, Burton, Lingo ‘o., Fort Worth. 
Waco, the Geyser city of say AS, - the a ’s ia, pucven, itate & Ss. veces 
of the beautiful but this week turbu ent Brazos r . J. it; Johnson, William Cameron & Co., Waco. 
opened her gates on Tuesday, Apri! 10, to the lumbermen R. D. Gribble, Houston. 
‘ . e Star state, ¢ 2 keys > Ci were F, N. Daniels, Temple. 
of the Lone Star state, and the ~— 5 ~ bea EB Rese, ae. wher Co, Beaumont. 
presented to President E. H. Lingo by Hon. en D. TA. Martin, Austin White Lime Co., Austin. 
Sanford in behalf of the mayor. ‘They were accepted in CM. McCreary, John A. Gauger & Co., Dallas. 
u neat speech by the president of the association. C. 8. Belford, Belford Lumber Co., Georgetown. 


y itali rerbi . j i , . 8. Boykin, Beaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont. 
Texas hospitality has been proverbial from time imme- 7 4 oe Sg ee By a 
morial, and the annual gatherings of the lumbermen have Theo. C. Bering, Bering Manufacturing Co., Houston. 
ever been most thoroughly enjoyable. Waco sustained W. C. Brashear, Bering Manufacturing Co., Houston. 


. ; ° > a. J.D eS ‘o., Austin. 
the reputation of the state in her royal treatment of the pe erat, ban Ribbonie. 


visitors, and every minute of their time was pleasantly W. S. Vogel, Lockport. 
spent while in the city. The entertainment features were D. K. Newsum, Texas Tram & komtiee Co, Beaumont. 
ite without formality or ostentation, and many private C. R. Sherrill, William Cameron & Co., Waco. 
> serge tat : ; : “tee W. E. Barns, St. Louis Lumberman, St. Louis. 
functions contributed to the enjoyment of small aly" F. J. Cooke, American Lumberman, St. Louis. 
f » visitors, while » general entertainment was a W. S. Phillips, American Lumberman, Chicago. 
= eee > 7 isla rail C. B. Walden, Sabine Tram Co., Beaumont. 
that could be desires. : ott 3. C. Pratt, Joseph Bentley, Zimmerman, La. 
As has been the case with most of the association meet- iat Bentley. Zimmerman, La. Habe 
ings this year, comparatively little business was trans- T. W. Brazelton, 'T. W. Brazeltor & Co., Tyler. 
acted. The past year has been a prosperous one in Texas, - é nee gg sodas esieliien. 
and the lumbermen have received a fair share of fortune’s 3 S. Owens, G. W. Owens & Bro., Waco. 
favors. Consequently there were few complaints to make N. N. Crary. Texas Tram & Lumber Co., Beaumont. 
and little legislation to be done at the meeting. ; oS ee on eomee Lumber Co., Houston. 
The entertainment provided included a trolley ride '”. H. Ray, Emporia Lumber Co., Houston. 
through the city and suburbs, covering the various points M. V. Caraway, J. J. Campbell, Houston. 
of interest in the Geyser city, a theater party at the gg bs tes Conway, Denton. 
Auditorium opera house on Tuesday night to witness the aha Ray, Southern Cypress Company, New Orleans, La. 
presentation by the leading company of the famous play, J. L. Walker, 8. 8. Walker & Sons, Groesbeck. 
“The Escape of the Black Cat,” with musical accompani- >. Ee Hig pee 
ment, a smoker at the Royal hotel, a carriage ride Georee' W, Richardson, Industrial Lumber Co., Denton. 
Wednesday through the city to the famous sporting L. G. Nichols, Plaquemine, La. 
N y y portin 
geyser, “Jumbo,” and a visit to the Waco street fair ie a eee ae weetny Lamar Co., Houston. 
which was in progress throughout this meeting. Various Cc A: Worthen, | saeand 
private entertainments of specially invited parties added A. T. Timmons, Corsicana. 
to the two days’ pleasure. A Hoo-Hoo concatenation peeceaemen. Cormenne. 
concluded the festivities. What would a Texas meeting wey McCormick, W. B. Ward & Co., Paris. 
be without a concatenation? William G. Frye, Philibert & Johanning Manufacturing 


The gentlemen i charge » entertainment, Co., St. Louis. 
The gentlemen in charge of the ente ning Joe Lyons, Philibert & Johanning Manufacturing Co., St. 


although few in number, fairly outdid themselves, and dee 
the lumbermen who attended the convention were Oscar H. Coo er, Baylor university, Waco. 
delighted with their reception. Everything moved along i. R. Nash, Nash, Robinson & Co., Waco. 

. : H ba. ; i Ge re F , Lock, M 2 & Co., Ltd., Westlake, La. 
without the slightest hitch, and this convention will go Wo Howell: Gucein omit & SA tee ake, La 
down into history as one of the most successful ever held. Cecil A. Lyon, O. T. Lyon’s Sons, Sherman. 

The attendance was rather lighter the first day than rq ye ne. Lego & ron = Antonio. 

mp 7 » patlvros my » nreventi ineene . G. Anderson, B. L. Roberts ‘o., Chicago. 
usual, owing to the railroad washouts preventing many Georas A. Banar, Mabine Valley Luiwber Cor Texarkane. 
from reaching the city. Wednesday, however, the crowd J. W. Robinson, J. W. Robinson & Co., Marlin. 
increased in numbers, and there was a large and repre- yp: oe Comeren. etal ial ltt 
omhabie dance -j > ger ’s proceedings. .. A. Henchman, Bluff City Lumber Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
sentative attendance during the second day’s proceedings Krank 'T. Buel, Buell Planing Mill Company, Dallas. 

Sam P. Darnell, Burton Lumber Co., Dallas. 
, : The lavitation. G. Bedell Moore, Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., Orange. 

Following is the formal invitation: William Tomlinson, Waco. 


The me rac S. Amsler, McGregor. 
request you 19 cole 10 the W. ¢: Barnes, Victoria 
1 3 : / T. C. Spencer, Marlin. 


ae yy 9” ie A. G. Johns, William Cameron & Co., San Antonio. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, April 10-11, 1900. W. W. Cameron, William Cameron & Co., Waco. 


W. H. Spinks, Texas. 

Kk. H. Williamson, Arkansaw Lumber Co., Wells. 
John N. Gilbert, Beaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont. 
A. C, Galbraith, Burton, Lingo & Co., Fort Worth. 
J. H. Armstrong, Fort Worth. 

T. P. Reaves, William Cameron & Co., Hillsboro. 

¥. H. Armstrong, Armstrong Bros., Hillsboro. 
Harvey Avery, BH. C. Atkins & Co., New Orleans, La. 


We promise you a hearty welcome to the Geyser City 
and an enjoyable time. 
WILLIAM CAMERON & Co, 
NASH, RoBINsON & Co. 
G. W. Owens & Bro. 
Waco LUMBER COMPANY. 
BRAZELTON & JOHNSON. 


The Program. T. Gordon Reddy, William Cameron, Bowie, La. 
Following is the official program of the meeting: e i Reith we a per Yt ge 
TUESDAY, APRIL 10. Lee Caruthers, Waco Lumber Co., Waco. 


H. A. Smith, H. A. Smith & Co., Dublin. 


MORNING SESSION. R. L. Frye, Fort Worth. 


9 a. m.—Directors’ meeting at Grand opera house. T. F. Brashear, Junction City Lumber Co, Hearne. 
10 a. m.—Convention assembles at Grand opera house. W. B. Brazelton, Brazelton & Johnson, Waco. 

Address of welcome on behalf of citizens of Waco W. R. Glasgow, West Lumber Co., West. 

and business clubs by Hon. Allen D. Sanford. 

Response by Hon. FE. H. Lingo, president Lumber- The Proceedings. 

a The fourteenth annual meeting of the Texas Lumber- 
1 p. m.—Adjournment. men’s Association was called to order at the Grand opera 

AFTERNOON SESSION. house of Waco on Tuesday morning, April 10, at 10 


3p. m—Assemble at Grand opera house for trolley ride over 0’clock, by President E. H. Lingo. Previous to the gen- 
city of Waco and suburbs, covering points of eral meeting the directors met in executive session for 


interest. P 
8 p. m.— Assemble at Auditorium opera house to witness the an hour. 


presentation by leading company of the famous Address of Welcome. 
play, “The Escape of the Black Cat,” with musi- . " 
cal accompaniment. oe President Lingo announced the meeting called to order 
yi from play to Royal hotel for a short and introduced Hon. Allen D. Sanford, who, in behalf of 
smoker. as 
the mayor, the citizens of Waco and the business organi 
SECON AY JEDNESDAY 5 4 . c . gani- 
OD: SAE, anak, SPMD EE, zations, made a speech of welcome. He said: 
MORNING eeeengt As the representative of the city of Waco and the commer- 
9 a. m.—Meeting assembles at Grand opera house. cial clubs, I wish to extend the heartiest welcome to the lum- 
1 p. m.—Adjournment. bermen of Texas at this their annual cgnvention. And in 
AFTERNOON SESSION. behalf of the mayor of Waco, Mr. President and gentlemen, I 
3p. m.—Assemble at state house for carriage ride to points am instructed to present to you this key to our city, with the 
of interest, including the largest woolen mill in assurance that the freedom of the Geyser City is yours while 
the south, and the famous spouting geyser you stay within its borders. Yours is a progressive associa- 


“Jumbo.” Then a visit to the street fair, with tion and one which the city of W 
all its varied attractions. y Scots Eroge tb citertetn. 


9 :09 p. m.—“Hoo-Hoo.” The President’s Response. 
The Entertainment Committee. President Lingo responded as follows: 
Cc. R. Sherrill, William Cameron & Co. 
me ey, My te It is with exceeding pleasure that in behalf of the Texas 


. H. De , V $ , Lumbermen’s Association I acknowledge your ver : 
= oo he gm Rico Pg Co. come to this beautiful Geyser Cit oo wieeene tae auoweie: 
:% oh 4 _ bin mone & -0. tion of the extent of your hospitality and the lavish program 
— ae b _. = neon Yo. provided for our entertainment and comfort. 

. Pryor, Brazelton ohnson. Other cities have entertained us most cordially—Beaumont 


Lee Caruthers, Waco Lumber Company. with its hum of saw and its fraer 

‘ "a , W J 3 ant pine, Hous 

Phil Owens, G. W. Owens & Bro. fragrance of flowers and dither traaranens: Sileenee win 
Those Present. its oyster roasts and other roasts; San Antonio with its 

: s " Alamo, Tomolo, and so and so; but the city of Waco is the 

a. i. Markham, Kosse. first and vay one which has illuminated its streets, built an 

i. Markham, Kosse. industrial Midway and ransacked the treasures of the orient 

.. = Lumpkin, Meridian. ; for our delectation and amusement, and we have no doubt 

72 i. Hall, William Cameron & Co., Waco. that the mingled screech of the Hoo-Hoo and the Boom-de-ay 

S iy a. New ning, Houston. of the Midway will convince us all that the streets of Cairo 

ugo Sac 8, yalveston. have been removed to the streets of Waco. 
A. A. Rockwell, Rockwell Bros. & Co., Albany. Other cities aspire and perspire to be convention cities, 


es 


and while the talk of auditorium and convention hall ig 
abroad in the land Waco has already erected hers, the beauty, 
commodiousness and fitness of which will speak for itself ag 
we enjoy ourselves this evening. And while the cotton mij] 
agitation is abroad on every hand from Itasca to Kamschatka 
the fame of your woolen mill has not only penetrated every 
hamlet of this state, but your product checkers the form ang 
figure of the stalwart Indian on your north, the black-eyed 
creole on the east and Mexican mose of the south, as well ag 
the rough riders on the west. And while the artesian craze 
percolated the soil of most of your neighboring towns, we 
understand the artesian flow here is so strong and salient 
that the services of your fire a. will be required tc 
hold it-in repression while turned on for our entertainment, 

But with all this thought of Waco’s welcome and kind hogs- 
pcanty comes the unbidden regret that our esteemed and 
eloved secretary, Carl F. Drake, is not with us. He lieg 
wounded by the dread touch of disease in your neighboring 
city of Marlin and cannot be with us to share the pleasures 
and benefits of our gathering as has been his custom the pre- 
vious twelve years. 

In this connection, purpose, place and people, comes the 
kind memory of William Cameron, who, though in business 
touch with all the leading cities of the state and some of our 
neighboring states, chose this city for his home and resting 
place and now rests in the beautiful glade near your city. 
Other aagrepstions and combinations of the future may and 
doubtless will eclipse the magnitude of his operations, but 
simply and alone, as a bold designer and executor of large 
transactions and operations in the lumber field, William 
Cameron stood alone among those in our annals of today 
and will for all time to come, stand out as one of the most 
striking figures. No individual who has attained success and 
prominence but what has his defamers and detractors, but 
where is the man in our ranks today or ever who has lent the 
helping hand to trusted employee as has William Cameron? 
Witness the character, standing and ability of such men ag 
Brazelton, Johnson, Burton, ilson, Bowie, Reedie and a 
host of others. 

1 know every member of our association will echo the 
thought and applaud this allusion to one whose transactions, 
combinations and success stamped him the leader of us all. 

Again thanking you for the kind hospitality extended and 
promising you that it will be enjoyed to the fullest extent, 
we are in the hands of our friends. 


The president then announced that in the absence of 
Secretary Carl F. Drake, who was grievously ill at Mar- 
lin, Tex., a temporary secretary must be elected. W. B. 
Brazelton, of Waco, was nominated and elected unani- 
mously. 

O. H. Cooper, president of Baylor university, the great 
Baptist educational institution of Waco, was then invited 
to address the guests. He did so briefly and eloquently. 

Secretary Brazelton then presented the secretary’s 
report as follows: 


Secretary’s Annual Report. 


Owing to the serious illness of your secretary and his 
inability to give his usual energy to the matter of a report, 
he begs your lenient consideration of the following: 

The general conditions since our last meeting have heen 
excellent. A prosperous year has pe both domestic and 
foreign trade in lumber has exceeded all previous years and 
most of our people have thriven and own apace with the 
progress of the country. Failures and disasters have been 
few and the goddess of fortune has favored the lumber trade 
as well as kindred industries. 

We have asked the chairman of each of the standing com- 
mittees for full reports as to their work during the past year 
and ny ay eee as to the future. We will doubtless have said 
reports in detail from each committee chairman. Your direct- 
ory has been called together on several occasions for business 
of importance and the members have as usual responded 
freely and nobly to all calls upon their time and labor. From 
the committees in detail: 

S. F. Carter, of the membership committee, advises that he 
has been unable to give much personal effort to securing new 
members, but that by the work of traveling salesmen in 
explaining the advantages of our organization a number of 
names have been added to the roster. There have been some 
members lost to the association by death and withdrawals. 
However, the old familiar stand-bys are still on hand to work 
for the general good. 

G. Bedell Moore, of the railroad committee, reports that 
at your last meeting a resolution was passed approving the 
demand made by our manufacturers for allowance for car 
stakes and strips, as well as allowance for rain on flat cars; 
that his committee met in Austin during February with most 
of the general freight agents of Texas lines; that the prin- 
cipal lumber lines, notably Southern Pacific, Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe, Missouri, Kansas & Texas, San Antonio & Aran- 
sas Pass, International & Great Northern, and Houston 
East & West Texas, agreed to make allowances for ween 
of stakes, strips, and for rain, and also to accept shipping 
weights of the line upon which shipments originated. As to 
the matter of actual payments by the railroads for stakes 
and strips and for covering boards for flat cars furnished by- 
the shippers, the railroads declined to assume payment. The 
railroad committee advised them, however, that while they 
would not press them at once for consideration on this point, 
in the near future they would make demand that the railrouds 
pay for their expense in putting the cars in shape for trans- 
portation of lumber. The railroads argue on the point of 
paying for actual lumber in car stakes, etc.; that they sell 
transportation and are willing to donate transportation on 
stakes; that the mills sell lumber and should donate of their 
merchandise the amount of lumber in the stakes. While this 
is plausible reasoning, the fact remains that if a car of stock 
or of coal is offered for shipment, they expect to furnish a 
stock car or a coal car and the shipper is not expected to fit 
cars for freight in other lines of business; and the argument 
that a low rate is made on lumber contemplating these 
expenses of the shipper is not good reasoning, for lumber in 
Texas pays as high tariff as any commodity of equal value and 
bulk of traffic. Your secretary would suggest in the matter of 
car service that your railroad committee should be instructed 
to obtain from the railroads an additional day of free time on 
cars containing over 36,000 pounds of lumber. It is unreason- 
able to hold that a car weighing 60,000 pounds can be or 
should be handled in the same time as one weighing 24,000 
pounds. This matter has been discussed before and nothing 
effected. We think the reasonableness of it can be shown to 
the railroads and if not to them, to the railroad commission, 
especially when the fact is considered that their present rules 
were made at a time when the great majority of shipments 
were less than 36,000 pounds in weight. 

Your committee on legislation, with W. A. Fletcher a8 
acting chairman, will not make a detailed report owing to 
the sickness and absence from the state of Mr. Fletcher. 
Your secretary has knowledge that this committee did effi- 
cient work for our association. They gave their time an 
their expenses in trips to Austin and especially opposed wit 
effect some unjust features in the se tax legislation. 
The thanks of the association are especially due to the mem- 
bers of this committee. As there will be a session of the legis- 
lature before we meet agen, special care should be taken in 
selecting the members of this committee in naming men who 
are sound, conservative, infiuential and patriotic, who can 
and will ask at the hands of their law-makers all that is for 
the good of the general business interests of our state an 
who will fearlessly oppose radical, unjust or clas legislation. 

Low, of the arbitration committee, reports that har- 
mony and good feeling among members has existed through- 
out the year; that his committee has been called upon oD 
only four occasions and that the troubles were adjusted * 
the satisfaction of all parties and harmony restored; tha 
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each member of his committee promptly responded to all calls 
his time. 

ae can poorly express the worth of this association to the 
lumber interests of Texas in the fact of good feeling and 
friendships engendered by our yearly meetings and by the 
work of our officers and members. The lumbermen have 
grown to respect and regard the rights and feelings of other 
Jumbermen, and while competition is hard and close with us 
there is not the bitterness and ill-will existing that we notice 
in other lines, and our business competitors are our personal 
friends and not our enemies. 

R. M. Farrar, chairman of statistics, reports with details of 
figures that there was more lumber and better lumber made, 
gold, used and paid for last year than ever before; that there 
is less lumber and more prospects on hand than ever before. 
Your secretary calls your attention to his report in detail as 
to its conciseness and value. 

Your finance committee, with J. I. Campbell, of Houston, 
as chairman, reports personal effort which resulted in the col- 
lection of $275.50 of dues, etc., remitted to your treasurer. 
Your treasurer’s report will give full details of the financial 
standing of our association. We are again confronted with a 
small deficit and it is wrong that a body of our standing 
should be in debt. Special effort should be made to liquidate 
this indebtedness before we adjourn. 

The committee on Lumber Review reports continued growth 
and prosperity of our official journal; that it seems to have 
the approval and consideration of our membership and of the 
reading public. It is, however, urged that our members give 
it a fuller support so that it may grow apace with the growth 
of the lumber interests of the southwest. 

Your committee on insurance furnishes a report to which 
we cal] your special attention, as it contemplates some radical 
changes in the treatment of the insurance problem by our 
association. We would ask careful consideration of this, as 
we cannot afford to make a mistake in insurance matters nor 
to make a failure in what we undertake in this direction. 

Since our last meeting some familiar faces have gone from 
among us to return again no more. Chester Brown, who has 
been prominent in our councils, untiring in his efforts for the 
good of the association, well loved by all who knew him and 
very close to the hearts of his friends; W. A. Lang, of Corsi- 
cana, who was for many years one of our most zealous mem- 
bers; J. A. Pratt, of Beaumont ; W. B. Connolly, of Patterson, 
La., who met with us in San Antonio last April—these have 
each been stricken in the early prime of manhood and have 
each left a vacancy in the ranks of our calling and in the 
hearts of our members. It is fitting that a proper commit- 
tee be appointed to pass suitable memorial resolutions for 
these and others who have passed away. 

In conclusion, for temporary committee, would suggest 
that we should have a committee on resolutions, one on har- 
many, one on membership and one on finance. For standing 
committees we should maintain our former committees, with 
proper change of membership, for we have evolved these out 
of the experience of thirteen years and found them satisfac- 
tory and efficient. 


Temporary Committees, 


«The president announced the following temporary com- 
mittees : 


Resolutions.—W. B. Brazelton, G. Bedell Moore, G. W. 
Owens. 

. Harmony.—J. M. Rockwell, Ernest Steves, W. B. Brazel- 
ton. 

Finance.—G. W. Owens, N. N. Crary, F. N. Daniels. 


Membership.—T. A. Low, G. Bedell Moore, R. D. Gribble. 


An informal ‘discussion followed regarding the general 
state of trade conditions in Texas and the association’s 
work for the past year, in which Messrs. Owens, Hale, 
Brazelton, Bentley, Barns, Lyons, Rockwell, Ward, 
Lumpkin, Robinson, Sherrill, Gilbert and others partici- 
pated. 

On motion a committee consisting of Messrs. Owens, 
Rockwell, Moore and Brazelton was appointed to draft 
suitable resolutions of sympathy for Carl F. Drake, ill at 
Marlin. 

The convention then adjourned to Wednesday morning. 


A Trolley Ride. 


At 3 o'clock ‘Tuesday afternoon most of the visiting 
lumbermen repaired to the Grand opera house, the ren- 
dezvous named for a trolley ride. Five large cars were 
filled, and the lumbermen were shown the various points 
of interest of Waco. The party returned about 6 o’elock. 

A smoker at the Royal hotel completed the day’s enter- 
tainment. Light refreshments were served and an orches- 
tra supplied musie for the occasion. 


Wednesday [lorning’s Session. 


The second day’s session convened promptly at 10 
o'clock Wednesday morning at the Grand opera house, 
President Lingo in the chair. Some few additional mem- 
bers of the association arrived Tuesday night and were 
present at the proceedings. 

The first business before the association was the report 
of the finance committee, but the members asked for more 
time, which was granted. 

The membership committee then reported as follows: 


I do not know of any suggestions I have to make as chair- 
man of the membership committee. I have done absolutely 
nothing in the way of increasing the membership during this 
year, outside of what efforts Mr. Ray may have put forth 
while on the road. I have really not considered myself chair- 
man of the membership committee, as I notified Mr. Drake a 
number of times that I could not give the matter the atten- 
tion its importance required and I understood that he was 
going to have the directors —— someone else chairman of 
that committee, although I do not know that anything was 
ever done in that direction. If I can serve you further in the 
Premises, will be glad to have you command me. 

8. F. Carrer. 


The committee on resolutions reported the following: 


Resolved. That the railroad committee be instructed to 
continue its demands upon the railroads for proper allowance 
rd fitting cars for transportation of lumber in the furnish- 
—— stakes and strips. 
‘ esolved, further. That the railroad committee be in- 
Structed to request of the railroad companies or car service 
association that on cars containing more than 36,000 pounds 
~ be allowed an extra day of free time in which to unload 
ontents. 

* ge resolution caused quite a lively discussion, and 
all the matters touching railroads generally were dis- 
"opm by the members of the association, bringing out 

¢ following resolution: “That the railroad committee 
“ Instructed to present the matter of obtaining a reduc- 
pe of the rates of lumber to common points of Texas 

the railroads of this state.” 
motion to table this latter resolution was made and 
resulted in the affirmative. 
Ree this point President Lingo called attention to the 
lage drive which was scheduled for the afternoon, 
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and suggested that as the weather had turned very 
inclement it be abandoned, the association voting thanks 
to the entertainment committee which had provided it. 

A motion was then made and seconded that the regular 
order of business be suspended and that the association 
select a city for next year’s convention. 

Secretary Brazelton read a letter from Mayor John H. 
Traylor, of Dallas, asking the association to hold its next 
meeting in that city. 

Mr. Owens, of Dallas, nominated that city in a neat 
address and thought a great deal of good would result 
to the lumbermen by holding their meeting there. 

C. H. Moore, of Galveston, presented Mayor Walter C. 
Jones, of that city, who extended a cordial invitation to 
the association to meet at the island city, which nomina- 
tion was ably seconded by Hugo Sachs, of Galveston. 

Cecil A. Lyon said he would not ask the association to 
go to Sherman, but he wanted to second the nomination 
of Dallas. ; 

A vote was taken, which resulted in the selection of 
Dallas for next year. 

Mr. Kemp, of Fort Worth, made a motion that 500 
copies of the constitution and by-laws be printed and 
mailed to the members as soon as practicable. 

This motion was passed. 

The association adjourned to 2:30 p. m. 


Wednesday Afternoon’s Session. 


President Lingo called the afternoon session to order 
at 3 o’clock and appointed a directory committee, com- 
posed of the following members: G. W. Owens, R. D. 
Gribble and Cecil Galbraith. 

Secretary Brazelton read the following report from 
the insurance committee: 


Report of Insurance Committee. 


Your insurance committee begs leave to report that there 
have been no important changes in insurance conditions since 
our last meeting. Our insurance rates are about as they were 
at that time and the general conditions about the same. In 
a work like this there should be some progress forward 
instead of a standstill, and as the rates now granted us by the 
old line companies are perhaps all we could expect of them 
under present conditions, our only hope for betterment would 
seem to lie in the organization of a mutual underwriting pian 
along lines now in effect by the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association or by some plan like that of the Manufacturing 
Lumbermen’s Underwriters. 

The mutual insurance idea has been much abused, so that 
business people are somewhat disposed to look askance at it 
but these plans have both been tried and it has been foun 
that they save from 25 to 75 percent on the regular tariff 
rates in actual cost for their members, besides which they 
have had the effect to reduce the tariff rates of the old line 
companies from 20 to 50 percent where mutual insurance of 
this kind has been effectually tried. 

If we organized under the plan of the Manufacturing Lum- 
bermen’s Underwriters, sometimes called the Garvey plan, in 
organizing such a scheme we should limit the liability of each 
subscriber to a small amount of hazard for each yard 
written; and we would suggest that if 200 yards can be 
enlisted in such mutual scheme with an individual liability 
of $25 on each yard for each hazard, we could then write a 
policy of $5.000. While a $5,000 eer | is not as much as the 
average yard would want to carry, still our having a company 
of this kind would tend to reduce the rates of the old line 
companies. The manager of our company could also secure 
favorable rates for us from old line companies for any excess 
of insurance which he was unable to carry, the rates of 
course charged by the mutual pe og would be the regular 
tariff rates with some agreement with the manager as to gross 
expenses. It has been possible in the Northwestern to oper- 
ate on a basis of 15 pg he for the maximum expenses, 
whereas the expenses of the old line companies have usually 
been from 35 to 60 percent of premium receipts. 

It has been the history of lumbermen’s mutual insurance 
in recent years to save and return to their membership from 
40 to 60 percent of the tariff rates. Our commissioner of 
insurance for the state advises that it will be legal for us to 
organize such mutual plan without charter, if strictly among 
our own membership, no policy to be written except for mem- 
bers of the underwriting company. It is eo ag | to elab- 
orate and go into details of the Garvey plan, as it has so 
often been explained before. 

Your committee is advised that to write a policy of this 
plan it would first be necessary to take out a charter in the 
state and that we could not write a standard policy, but 
could only agree to pay such amount of indemnity as was in 
the hands of the company at the time of the loss. 

Your committee is disposed to favor the Garvey plan as 
requiring less machinery and being more easily organized, 
and having been successfully operated in two cases within our 
knowledge. We think it a good time in which to make a 
beginning with a mutual company. 

In considering the question of mutual insurance we are con- 
sidering it from the standpoint of the retail yard man only, 
as the manufacturers have in effect, we understand, a mutual 
company which takes care of their needs in this direction. 


R. D. Gribble, Cecil Lyon, President Lingo, W. B. 
Brazelton and others took up the report and made 
lengthy addresses in favor of its adoption, and asked the 
association to take hold of the matter individually and 
carry it through and get the benefits. 

Mr. Owens, of Dallas, moved the adoption of the report. 

The report was adopted. 

The arbitration committee reported as follows: 


Report of Arbitration Committee. 


I do not know that I can say anything that will be import- 
ant as chairman of the arbitration committee. In the first 
pase of the year I thought I was going to be worked pretty 

ard; about four cases being reported of mill men or whole- 
salers shipping in on dealers. I took them up at once and 
adjusted them to the satisfaction of all parties. Each mem- 
ber of my committee has rendered service when called upon. 
E ‘ T. A. Low, Chairman. 
The railroad committee reported: 


Report of Railroad Committee. 


Since the last meeting, at which a resolution was passed 
approving the demand made on the railroads by the railroad 
committee for allowance for car stakes and strips to protect 
lumber loaded on fiat cars, the chairman of the committee met 
at Austin in February several general freight agents and 
they agreed to accept weights of road where shipment orig- 
inated and the latter roads agreed to make allowance for 
weight of stakes and strips and also to make allowance in 
weight for rain that might have come on the lumber from 
the time it was loaded until weighed at shipping point. The 
roads concurring in this were: Southern Pacific, Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe, Missouri, Kansas & Texas, Houston & Texas 
Central, San Antonio & Aransas Pass, Denver & Rio 
Grande, International & Great Northern, and Houston, Fast 
& West Texas. 

The general freight agent for Texas of the Kansas City, 
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Pittsburg & Gulf was present at the interview and stated he 
would confer with his people and he thought without doubt 
that they would concur. 

The general freight agent of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
as well as of the Gulf, Colorado & San Fe, stated that they 
would write to their people at St. Louis and at Atchison and 
thought the main connecting lines of their system would con- 
cur. 

As the matter of actual payment at point of shipment for 
stakes and strips and covers of boards (should they be 
needed to protect dressed lumber) being what the railroad 
freight men thought too much to ask of them, the same was 
not pressed at once, but the chairman notified them that it 
would be expected in the near future and that they sould 
take the justice of the claim by the shippers under serious 
consideration. 

The above constitutes the action of the railroad committee 
in the matter, except the two meetings of the committee at 
San Antonio, October 31, 1899, and in December at Houston. 

as ; G. BeDELL Moors. 

The finance committee reported: 


Report of Finance Committee. 


We are in receipt of your favor of the 27th and are very 
sorry indeed to know that Mr. Car! Drake is very sick, but 
hope he is now better. Mr. Drake sent me a large amount of 
claims on dealers all over the state and I gave them to the 
South Texas National Bank to collect, and I inclose you a 
statement from them, so you can see the amount collected 
and the amount remitted him. This is.all the information I 
have ; however, if there is anything further I can do for you, 
will take pleasure in doing so. J. I. CAMPBELL. 

(Report of the South Texas National Bank shows collec- 
tions of $275.50, which amount was paid to Secretary Drake.) 


The committee on statistics reported: 
Report of Statistics Committee. 


Referring to your request for a report from the committee 
on statistics, will state that the statistics on the product, 
shipment and stock on hand, in the matter of yellow pine, 
are difficult to procure with any degree of accuracy. 

However, the ——— of the Southren Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association has issued a tabulated statement on the 
=e of yellow pine, from which the following figures are 


gathered : 
Stocks and Cut. 
On Hand Cut On Hand 
States. Mills. Jan. 1,1899. in1899. Jan. 1, 1900. 
Missouri... 8 62,000,000 169,000,000 65,000,000 


Arkansas .68 155,000,000 598,000,000 
Texas ....49 150,000,000 655,000,000 
Louisiana .43 89,000,000 470,000,000 


Shipments. 


193,000,000 
116,000,000 
107,000,000 


Missouri ... 168,000,000 95 percent of entire output. 
Arkansas .. 575,000,000 85 o ” ” ; 
Texas ..... 706,000,000 909 * "” ” 9" 
Louisiana .. 467,000,000 85 ” ” ss i 
Total ....1,916,000,000 88%" ” ” > 


It will be observed from the above that Texas mills cut 
57,000,000 feet and shipped 131,000,000 feet more Jumber 
than any one of the other states named, Arkansas being its 
nearest competitor. 

Texas mills also had 34,000,000 feet less stock on January 
1, 1900, than the previous January. 

It is of much importance to note that the exports of yellow 
pine increase each year, it being estimated at 550,000,000 
feet for the year 1899. 

Cuba and Porto Rico are consuming an increasing amount 
each year and it is not improbable that the exports this year 
may amount to 1,000,000,000 feet. 

A period of prosperity prevails, particularly through the 
southern states. One machinery house, making a specialty 
of manufacturing cotton mills, had on January 1 last orders 
for 41 cotton mills, and as there are a number of other 
machinery houses engaged in the manufacture of cotton mills 
it is estimated that fully 150 cotton mills will be erected in 
the southern states in the next eighteen months. 

The production of white pine decreases each year and that 
of yellow pine increases, it being estimated that more than 
150 large and small yellow pine saw mills have been started 
or are now in process of erection since January 1, 1889. 

To offset the increased production, it is estimated that the 
southern states and the export business will consume in 1900 
alone 750,000,000 feet more lumber than last year. 

The manufacture of lumber in Texas, Arkansas and Louis- 
jana has become an important factor in its mercantile life, 
as not less than $15,000,000 annually is paid to labor, and 
many thousands of men are employed therein at remunerative 
wages. 

During the past eighteen months wages have increased 
fully 15 percent, so that throughout the milling districts in 
the south there prevails a general spirit of contentment and 
prosperity, and the production and consumption of yellow 
pine promises to increase from year to year. 

: R. M. Farrar, Chairman. 

A deficiency fund was created and $240 was subscribed 


in a short time. 
Election of Officers. 


The association then took up the election of officers. 

E. H. Lingo, of Denison, was nominated for re-election 
for president and was elected unanimously. 

W. B. Brazelton was nominated for vice-president by 
Mr. Owens, of Dallas, and Mr. Brazelton nominated Mr. 
Owens and appealed to the association to elect Mr. 
Owens. 

Mr. Owens pleaded with the assembly to all rise and 
elect Mr. Brazelton. He carried his point and Mr. Brazel- 
ton was elected. 

Carl F. Drake was elected secretary-treasurer of the 
association last year for life, and consequently no clec- 
tion was necessary for these positions. 


Resolutions. 


R. D. Gribble, of Houston, offered the following reso- 
lution: 


Whereas, since their arrival in the city of Waco, the mem- 
bers of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas have been the 
constant recipients of many favors, courtesies, acts of kind- 
ness and evidences of good will. Therefore be it 

Resolved. That the sincere and hearty thanks of this 
association are tendered to the citizens of Waco, the business 
men’s clubs, the management of the opera house, the street 
railway company, the daily newspapers. Baylor university and 
more particularly to the lumbermen of Waco, Wm. Cameron 
& Co., Nash, Robinson & Co., G. W. Owens & Bro., Waco 
Lumber Company and Brazelton & Johnson, who arranged 
the elaborate program of entertainment with which we have 
been favored. : 

Resolved, further. That the thanks of this association be 
tendered to the railroads of the state for the reduction of 
rates made for this meeting. 

Resolved, further. That the thanks of this association are 
due the lumber trade papers for their intelligent and per- 
sistent efforts to benefit the trade of which they are the 
exponents. 


It was adopted unanimously. 
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Directors and Committees. 


The following board of directors and committees were 
appointed : 

Board of Directors.—E. H. Lingo, chairman; T. A. Low, 
W. B. Brazelton, F. N. Daniels, Willard Burton, C. A. Lyon, 
N. N. Crary, Ernest Steves, G. Bedell Moore, J. C. Pfueffer, 
J. M. Rockwell, J. 1. Campbell, R. H. Downman, G. W. Owens. 

Membership.—Robert Low, chairman; R. D. Gribble, C. R. 
Sherrill, P. S. Ramseur, Tom Griffin. 

Railroads.—G. Bedell Moore, chairman; Mark Wiess, C. H. 
Moore, Ernest Steves, W. A. Wood, J. W. Robinson, J. N. 
Gilbert. 

Insurance.—W. B. Brazelton, chairman; G. Bedell Moore, 
R. H. Downman, Willard Burton, Cecil A. Lyon. 

Legislation—W. A. Fletcher, chairman; J. I. 
I. Amsler, 8S. V. Pfueffer, 8S. F. Carter. 

Arbitration.—T. A. Low, chairman; Albert Steeves, J. D. 
Sleeper, John Conroy, William Weiss, George Lock, . |S 
Barns, J. L. Markham, J. W. Woods. 

Statistics—R. M. Farrar, chairman; George C. 
W. W. Cameron, J. H. Kurth. 

Finance—J. M. Rockwell, chairman; H. W. Seeper, A. F. 
Sharpe, W. T. McGrew, 8. 8. Walker, E. R. Nash. 

Lumber Review.—W. H. Norris, chairman; Sam. Park, T. 
A. Low, S. H. Lumpkin, N. N. Crary. 

President Lingo paid a high compliment to the secre- 
tary-treasurer, Carl F. Drake, who lies critically ill at 
Marlin, and recited the meetings he had recently enjoyed 
with him at Marlin, his physician kindly allowing him an 
hour Saturday, Sunday and Monday. Mr. Drake is con- 
valescent, and was quite interested in the present meet- 
ing, and Mr. Lingo expressed the thought that Mr. Drake 
would be much elated over the expression of condolence 
which were made at the meeting, as well as the liberal 
response made to the deficiency fund. 

The association then adjourned without day. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Forestry is Practical. 


Exeter, N. H., March 24.—Editor American Lumber- 
man: On page 13 of the American Lumberman of Feb- 
ruary 24 is this statement: “Forestry is not as yet a 
profitable business in this country, or at any rate can- 
not as an investment compete with others whose per- 
centage returns are larger.” 

Similar statements discouraging attempts at forestry 
have often annoyed me. I do not propose to consider 
whether or not any investment can “compete with others 
whose percentage returns are larger,’ but I do believe 
that there are in our country many instances and condi- 
tions under which forestry pays. 

By forestry I mean the use of means by which the 
quantity or quality of timber produced is improved. I 
would include in forestry that care in lumbering which 
leaves the trees below a given size and avoids injuring 
the smaller ones while securing the others. In groves 
of timber trees standing very close together, I call it 
forestry to thin them out, so that those left will grow 
two inches in diameter in seven years, instead of one 
inch in seven or eight years, as stated by Mr. Dwight 
in ‘his interesting address. This thinning can in many 
instances be done for what the timber taken out is 
worth, or even less, and I know by many years of prac- 
tical experience that it pays. 

From 1 cent to 14 cent will prune all the dead limbs 
from little timber trees for twenty feet from the ground 
and give a butt log to that length perfectly free from 
knots except very small ones close to the heart. The 
difference in market value in clear lumber and that full 
of black knots is too well known to require a state- 
ment. I think this pruning is a part of forestry and 
my experience is that it pays heavily. 

In our section several species of quick growing 
trees of very little value outgrow the young trees of the 
valuable sorts. These gray birches, wild red cherries 
and the like can be felled at very slight expense when 
they interfere with the pine, spruce and other smalJl 
trees of the valuable sorts. To cut these weed trees from 
the growing crop of timber is forestry which I know 
from experience pays. 

When Jewell, of New Hampshire, gathered white pine 
cones and scattered them over the worn-out pasture land 
and grew the handsomest crop of timber I ever saw, I 
think that was forestry that paid. When Augustus 
Pratt, of Massachusetts, with eight days’ work planted 
thirteen acres of poor land to white pine seed and in 
forty years cut forty or more cords of box-board logs 
from each acre, and sold the logs for $6 a cord, I con- 
sider that a sample of forestry that pays. 

If land owners generally knew how to grow a crop of 
timber as well as a vast number of them knew how to 
grow a crop of corn, the lumber crop would be vastly 
increased. The nationally supported agricultural col- 
leges ought to teach and practice forestry. 

I do not wish to criticise Mr, Dwight’s address. I 
like it. Yet he is more brave than I am when he sets 
our lumber supply at from fifty to seventy-five years. 
In 1885, in an elaborate paper by the then chief of the 
forestry bureau of the United States, the figures showed 
that our forests would last only eight years and nine 
months. Another address showed that they would last 
some seventeen years. The United States census report 
of 1880 showed similar errors. In my native state they 
continue yearly to cut many millions of feet of spruce 
after it should have been all gone, according to the 
census reports. My grandfather, born in 1770, lived to 
the age of ninety-three years in the belief of a near 
famine of forest products; my father expired in the 
same faith, and it was mine for years; but now at sev- 
enty-six I am, and long have been, an agnostic as to 
the limited duration of our timber supply, but I do 
believe in forestry, in growing of timber as a crop and 
in keeping a safe supply. J. D. Lyman. 

[The statement which Mr. Lyman criticises in the 
above letter was addressed to the readers of the Lum- 
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berman who are presumably in the lumber business, and 
so forestry was referred to in its relation to the lum- 
ber trade and as an accompaniment to regular lumber 
manufacturing and logging operations. 

It is true that forestry in some form or other is 
profitable. Planting a wind break on a Kansas prairie 
is forestry, but it is of no particular interest to lum- 
bermen. Farmers may have wood lots which they cul- 
tivate more or less carefully and that is forestry, but it 
has little to do with the lumber business on a large 
seale, 

Mr. Lyman’s arguments are interesting and in the 
main sound, 

The great difficulty in the adoption of forestry meth- 
ods on a large scale in this country by private owners is 
that in very few instances, perhaps not in any, is the 
business looked at as a perpetual one. Private timber 
owners who are adopting forestry methods are, as far 
as we know, those who are setting aside lands as private 
parks with forestry as an incidental. It is true that 
there are a few lumbermen who are logging with rela- 
tion to protecting the remaining forest from fire, and 
a few who are cutting the larger trees with reference 
to the land furnishing a second crop, but these instances 
are rare and, for the most part, private timber owners 
who are operating lumbermen look at their holdings 
as a crop to be harvested as rapidly and economically 
as possible with a view to the largest immediate returns. 

To compare conditions in this country with those 
existing in Germany, for example, is absurd, and its 
absurdity is recognized by no one more clearly than by 
such men as C. A. Schenck, of Biltmore, himself a 
German forester, and by Gifford Pinchot, the head of the 
forestry division of the department of agriculture, who 
is a highly accomplished forester with a practical turn 
of mind. The differences between the conditions in 
some of the older countries and in the United States 
are due to two causes, social and commercial. Entailed 
estates are impossible in this country, and, furthermore, 
there are comparatively few men here who wish to hand 
down their property in the form of landed estates whose 
production of profit depends upon intelligent and care- 
iul management. That is the social phase of the ques- 
tion. On the commercial side there is not the chance 
for utilization of the forest product that there is abroad, 
simply because the timber supply is as yet too great and 
the population too scanty as compared with the old 
countries. In Germany every particle of the forest 
material is of value. When a tree is cut down, even the 
chips and twigs are sold, or, if not always sold, are 
removed by those who can put them to use. Here noth- 
ing but the trunk and sometimes perhaps the larger 
limbs are a commercial product. 

The time has not yet come in the United States when 
many men will look at a 4 or 5 percent proposition 
which involves active management. Plenty of money is 
to be had at 3 percent, but it is in the shape of an invest- 
ment which does not require watching or any particular 
management. If a man is to put his time and energy 
and brains along with his money he expects to get bet- 
ter than 5 percent returns, Perhaps this should not be 
the case, but it is a fact which cannot be ignored, and 
it is this which makes the preservation of the forest 
and the adoption of forestry methods in the manage- 
ment of extensive timber properties a matter for the 
state or the nation. Leaving the private adoption of 
forestry methods largely to those who use them as a 
side issue to their other business, or as a part of some 
other scheme.—Ep1Tor. ] 


The Ohio Field. 


TRADE AT THE QUEEN CITY. 


CINCINNATI, O., April 17.—While business has not 
quite fulfilled the expectations in every particular the 
past week or two of the most sanguine prognosticators 
in the boom line, it has been satisfactory all around. 
Nobody is entering any serious complaints. As to the 
future, the immediate or more or less remote, it can- 
not be proved that lumbermen as a class are going 
about hollow-eyed and sleepless through the constantly 
disturbing presence of cankering care, Some people say 
more lumber is being offered than for a long time, but 
it does not appear that any considerable number of 
hard headed owners of considerable stocks of hardwoods 
and other woods are being offered up as a sacrifice to 
softening markets. In fact if there are persons who 
have dear friends showing the symptoms of the offering 
up tendency it is here suggested that there are lum- 
bermen in Cincinnati who are prepared to administer 
the antidote in a way to be promptly, thoroughly and, 
as they believe, mutually beneficial. This in face of 
the fact that tides are not so far forthcoming and that 
substitutes are far from diminishing in number in the 
market. 

Four —— loads of cottonwood and gum arrived in 
the city this week. Two of these were for the Nicola 
Bros. Company, one for the Farrin-Korn Lumber Com- 
pany and one for H. A. Tyler & Co. 

The furniture business is reported-extremely dull. 

The carriage business is enjoying a boom. If the 
present spurt proves to be a fairly constant current car- 
riage men will be in deep four-leaved clover. Friday 
night at the Grand hotel the Carriage Maker’s Club held 
its monthly dinner and annual installation of officers. 

The new tow boat, J. O. Cole, made her first. appear- 
ance at the Cincinnati harbor yesterday. She is owned by 
C. Crane & Co., the lumber dealers, and is named after 
the senior member of the firm, C. O. Cole, a banker 
of Peru, Ind. The boat is pronounced a model in every 
way. 








Maley, Thompson & Moffett report business very good. 
Their new plant is daily put to the test and just ag 
often proves to be all and more than was expected of 
it. Mr. Moffett says the past two months’ business 
was the best he has ever experienced in the lumber 
business. The firm reports the walnut lumber demand 
both domestic and export, exceedingly active. : 

A prominent lumberman says there has been but from 
10 to 25 percent of the usual run of logs so far. The 
same gentleman says there is a better demand than for 
a long time for firsts, seconds and the better grades of 
lumber in all lines. 

There will be a Hoo-Hoo concatenation at the Burnet 
House on the evening of May 3, the first day of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association’s convention, 
Twenty-five candidates compose the class to be rounded 
up under the direction of H. C. Shreve and his asso. 
ciates, 





FROM THE FOREST CITY, 


CLEVELAND, O., April 16.—The weather has not been 
as propitious in Cleveland and vicinity for the lumber 
trade as was hoped, Yet those dealers your correspondent 
interviewed seemed as well satisfied, all things consid- 
ered, as could be expected, and they all seemed confident 
that as soon as weather conditions would permit of out- 
door work there would be plenty of business for every. 
body. 

F. R. Gilchrist & Co. report having booked more orders 
during the past week than for any previous two weeks 
this year. I’. W. Bell, representing that firm, was out 
for a few days the early part of the week, and it is 
authentically reported that he landed three or four 
large jobs. F. R. Gilchrist, of this firm, is in New York, 
where he spent Easter with his mother and sister, 

The Mills-Gray-Carleton Company’s plant has the 
appearance of more than usual activity. The company 
has finished its inventory, and from the pleasant smiles 
of its members one could hardly help guessing what the 
results of 1899’s work had beeen. The company has 
already commenced painting the town red, as men with 
huge brushes can be seen everywhere about the premises 
making all the old look new. 

Ralph Gray, whose health for the past ten or twelve 
days has been quite poor, leaves tonight with his family 
for New York, where he expects to remain a few days 
for rest and recreation. 

The Martin-Barriss Company is building over and add- 
ing to its already large dry-kilns, which, when com- 
pleted, will be equal to, if not the best of, any in the 
city. The concern reports making the first water ship- 
ment of the year, having shipped quite a large quantity 
of mahogany boards to Detroit. Navigation is now open 
between here and Detroit, and the Detroit and Cleveland 
boats are making daily runs. 

Several out-of-town buyers were in the market last 
week, and all in all a very satisfactory amount of busi- 
ness was done. Prices are being well maintained and on 
this line there seems to be no complaint. 

The Ellenberger Lumber Company secured a large 
order for Youngstown, and Mr. Ellenberger is reported 
as having said that top prices were realized for the 
same. 

The Potter-Teare Company reports being exceedingly 
busy, and from the appearance of its yards one would 
conclude that it has beeen doing about all the business 
in its end of the town. The yards have the appearance 
of being struck by a cyclone. It is reported that the 
company has several boats loaded at different points 
on Lake Huron that will come through just as soon as 
the ice wil) permit. 





TOLEDO TOPICS. 


Toxevo, O., April 16.—Trade conditions are rather dis- 
appointing thus far. While there has been a steady out- 
put of lumber, yet the aggregate has been much less than 
was expected or hoped for. Your diagnosis of condition 
of the general market would cover our territory. All 
the trade we sell to were unusually heavy purchasers in 
the later fall, and the weather conditions since have been 
such that little of this has as yet gone into use, conse- 

uently buying has been very light. We think thirty 
ays of bright, dry weather would entirely revolutionize 
conditions and make active demand, 

The local trade of To!edo has sympathized somewhat 


with general conditions; still while individual opera- 
tions have been retarded a large number of industrial 


plants have been begun and more are contemplated. If 
our centennial financial conditions were or shall be soon 
settled we are sure there will be increased activity 
in all kinds of building, increasing as the time ap- 
proaches when, within the city of Toledo, Ohio shall cele- 
brate her hundred years of statehood. 





On December 11 last the Hall & Munson Company, of 
Bay Mills, Mich., ordered fifty pounds of the Stephenson 
bar belt dressing from the Stephenson Manufacturing 
Company, its makers, with the distinct understanding 
that the dressing was to be paid for when it had been 
proven that it was worth the price. On April 9 an unso- 
licited order from the same company for 100 pounds of 
the belt dressing was received, with instructions to rush 
the shipment. These two statements tell the story. The 
Stephenson Manufacturing Company would be glad to 
hear from all readers of the Lumberman who may 
troubled with slipping belts, and it stands ready to prove, 
free of charge, that it has an article mill men would 
swear by—not at. Belt dressing by mail is a unique 


proposition. But a sample of the Stephenson bar belt 
dressing will be sent to anyone on request by addressilg 
the Stephenson Manufacturing Company, Albany, N. + 
or No, 601 Monadnock building, Chicago. 
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THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 





Members of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia Gather for Conference—Reports 
of Officers Show a Year of Prosperity— Election of New 
Officials—A Vaudeville Entertainment. 





One of the most distinguished organizations of lumber- 
men in the United States is the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of the City of Philadelphia. On the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, April 12, was held the organization’s thirteenth 
annual meeting. During the evening the regular annual 
dinner, was given, which was followed by an enjoyable 
entertainment. Present at the several functions filling 
up the afterncon and evening were practically the entire 
wholesale and retail trade of Philadelphia and Philadel- 
phia’s suburbs. It was shown by the report of the secre- 
tary that the exchange now numbers a membership of 
119 concerns engaged in the lumber trade. From point 
of interest, importance and both gastronomic and social 
pleasure it was one of the best meetings the exchange 
ever held. 

To note slightly in a retrospective way, the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of the City of Philadelphia was incor- 
porated by charter April 17, 1886. The first president 
was the late distinguished William M. Lloyd, who in 
turn has been succeeded by such eminent lumbermen as 
fiabert C. Lippincott, John T. Riley, Col. Charles M. 
Betts, the late Edward M. Willard, the late David A. 
Woelpper, Edwin H. Coane, William H. Smedley, the late 
Joseph H. Richardson, Robert G. Kay, Alexander Adaire 
and Nathan B. Gaskill, the last named of whom has been 
the very excellent and efficient president of the past year. 
‘The objects of the corporation, which have been closely 
followed year by year, were thus expressed in the peti- 
tion for its charter: 


Objects of the Exchange. 

or the encouragement and protection of trade and com 
merce in advancing the commercial character and promoting 
the general lumber interests of the city of Philadelphia; to 
inculeate just and equitable principles, establish and maintain 
uniformity in commere.al usages, acquire, preserve and dis- 
seminate valuable business information and avoid and adjust, 
as far as practicable, the controversies and misunderstandings 
which are apt to arise between individuals engaged in trade, 
where they have no acknowledged rules to guide them. 

ver since its organization the members of the 
exchange have studied naught but the best interests of 
the lumber industry, first of their own city and then of 
the country at large. Being composed of manufacturers, 
who-esalers, retailers and wood workers, the members are 
weil able to cope with questions affecting the relations 
of either of the branches toward the others. 

Politics has been eschewed in its deliberations. Ques- 
tions affecting municipal or national progress have been 
considcred, but the most important work ever performed 
by the exchange was the rooting out of the city fraudu- 
lent dealers who for years prior to 1893 had been the 
bane of the honest dealers and had made Philadelphia 
lumbermen the 1eproach of the industry. Joining forces 
with the proper authorties in the postal service of the 
United States, after a struggle of three years, the expen- 
diture of much time and an outlay of considerable money, 
the accused were forced to trial, five of them subjected 
to imprisonment and the rest scattered. 

The social features of the exchange have been well fos- 
tered. Annual excursions are taken under the manage- 
ment of the committee on office and entertainment, 
besides frequent suppers and annual banquets, which 
have aided in forming close and lasting friendships among 
the trade. 

The exchange conducts a credit system of its own, 
which has been the means of collecting many outstanding 
claims and of shortening the length of credits, an evil 
which the retailer had previously been obliged to con- 
tend with. Under the operations of this system no 
retailer need be caught by any beat, as upon inquiry the 
character of an applicant for credit as to honesty and 
fair dealing can readily be obtained. 

During its existence the exchange has twice issued a 
set of inspection rules, the last of which was amended 
and corrected up to February, 1899. 

The exchange also performs the service of a statisti- 
cian of lumber receipts, which in this market practically 
means consumption, as Philadelphia exports very little 
lumber, and while many dealers do a large wholesale 
business the stock originates at other points than Phila- 
delphia. In 1893, when these statistics were first com- 
piled, the receipts were 22,592 cars and 510 cargoes, mak- 
Ing a total of 421,119,000 feet; in 1899 they grew to 
23,346 cars and 205 cargoes, making a total of 450,000,- 
000 feet, which shows a very satisfactory increase in 
Philadelphia lumber consumption. 

With the present appointment Maj. A. T. Goodman 
will have served the exchange in the capacity of secretary 
for a continuous period of seven years. The excellent 
character of his work is highly appreciated by every 
member of the organization, and there is no other man 

olding a similar position who does his work more con- 
seientiously, ably and faithfully than the incumbent. 


The Business Session. 

__rhe annual meeting on April 12 was called in the beau- 
tiful audience room which adjoins the splendid office 
quarters of the exchange. That able presiding officer, 
. B. Vrooman was selected as chairman. After routine 
business had been disposed of, reports of minor commit- 
tees, ete., the retiring president, Mr. Gaskill, delivered 
his annual address, which is a paper of so much value 

at it is presented herewith in full: 


President’s Address. 


onpentlemen : In the narrow limits of this address I desire 
y to say that which will emphasize the importance of this 


exchange to the lumber trade of our city and to review a few 
of the more important questions that have come before us 
during the past year. 

The year just closing has certainly been very satisfactory to 
the lumber trade. Prices have advanced steadily during that 
time, with increasing demand for all kinds of lumber. Profits 
have been good and the prospects are that they will continue 
to be so for some time to come. In April, 1899, you honored 
me by electing me president of this body, which office I have 
tried to fill to the best interests of all concerned; if I have 
failed to do so it has not been from any lack of help and 
encouragement on your part. 

In May the secretary was instructed to addess Governor 
Stone upon the retention of Dr. R. J. Rothrock as forestry 
commissioner of the state. Dr. Rothrock was subsequently 
appointed, and in a letter thanking the exchange for its 
indorsement said he thought it was largely responsible for 
the governor's action. 

June 22 last a special meeting was called to consider the 
propriety of signing a certain form of contract offered by one 
of our large builders and which contained many objectionable 
features. Resolutions were passed requesting members not 
to execute such contracts, and that action on your part has 
buried that contract, let us hope, never to_be resurrected. 

The assertion has been made that the exchange has lost 
its prestige as a business organization, but I think it would 
be difficult to support this claim. That the exchange is a 
strong factor for good, if the members will support one 
another loyally, is proven by the facts just cited. The lum- 
ber interests, as a whole as well as individually, should be 
earefully considered by this association, though it is not 
always possible to make men see that one man’s right ends 
where another man’s begins, and that the interests of the 
whole as a body must take precedence over those of the indi- 
vidual. 

Direct advantage to the individual does not always bring 
about as good results as indirect advantages, which, affecting 
lumber interests as a whole, will in the end bring to us better 
results personally than any selfish interests well fenced in 
could possibly do. 

We have one death only to record:for the year, that of 
Bernard T. Malone, announcement of which was made in 
September. A committee was appointed to draft appropriate 
resolutions and a copy of these resolutions was sent to the 





N. B. GASKILL. 
Retiring President of Philadelphia Lumber Exchange. 


family. While Mr. Malone was not actively engaged in the 
lumber business at the time of his death he was well known 
ard highly respected by our members. 

On October 12 we united with other trade organizations in 
the Bourse in ——. a reception to the delegates of the 
International Commercial Congress, at which we entertained 
in our rooms visitors from all parts of the civilized world. 
China, Japan, Austria, Italy, France, Germany, England, 
— Mexico, Brazil and Argentine Republic were repre- 
sented. 

In connection with the holding of the National Expert 
IXxposition during the past year I wish to note that the lum- 
bermen contributed $1,820 toward the expenses of that suc- 
cessful enterprise. 

Our shad dinner at Hssington in June was a success and 
our annual fall outing, an excursion to the Catskills, had a 
larger attendance than ever before in the history of the 
exchange. We took the ladies along, and it seemed to be the 
general opinion that an excursion without them would be as 
lacking of interest as meat would be of savor without salt. 

In the secretary's report you will find that our membership 
has reached the highest mark yet attained. His report on the 
credit system requires no comment; the figures speak for 
themselves. 

The report of our treasurer will show you that our finances 
are in better condition than they have been for several years. 
This is in a great measure due to the policy of economy 
adopted by my predecessor, and which has been continued 
during the past year. 

I wish to congratulate you, gentlemen, on the bright pros- 
pects opening before us for the year 1900; I wish also to 
thank you all for the help and support you have given me, 
and especially do I wish to thank our peng mY A. T. Good- 
man, whose advice and assistance I have found most helpful 
in deciding the many questions that have come before me. 

This thought I leave with you: That the secret of growth 
in any organized body depends on the degree of interest taken 
7 every member in it. erefore, | sg 7 non my let us order our 
plans and direct our efforts to higher ideals and better busi- 
ness methods. And now “There is a new foot on the floor, my 
friends, and a new face at the door, my friends ;” with thanks 


for your patience and a hearty welcome for my successor, I 
bid you good-by. 

This was followed by the most excellent and careful 
report of Secretary Goodman, which is also herewith 
presented: 


Secretary’s Report. 


To the Officers and the Members of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange.—Gentlemen: Your secretary, in presenting his 
report of the operations of his department fur the year nuw 
closing, opens as usual with an account of the membership 
of the exchange: 





Members last annual report.................. 113 
Members elected during the current year...... 12 
125 


Members resigned during the current year... 3 
Members suspended during the current year.. 3 


weed eee ds'es aheietiec ceed siu caw 6 


Members at this date...........cceeeeees “119 


But one death among the elder members of the exchange 
has occurred, that of Mr. Bernard T. Malone. This did not 
affect the membership. 

Receipts of Lumber, 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable features of this report 
will be the increase in receipts during the year. They have 
footed up to 446,784,000 feet. This is an increase of 
62,000,000 feet over receipts of 1898-1899, and an increase of 
nearly 90,000,000 feet above the average of the past eight 
years. It is 25,000,000 feet above the heretofore “banner 
year” of 1892-1893. This is taking the average for March for 
eight years, as we do not receive our data for that month until 
April 20. Should the receipts of last month increase in the 
same proportion that we note for the previous eleven months, 
it would probably show a total of 450,000,000 feet or more 
for the year. The complaint of last spring (short stocks) will 
assuredly not pass current this season. 


Credit System. 


In giving a synopsis of the operations of this branch of 
your secretary’s department, I beg to remind you of some 
pgiate you are somewhat, I am fearful, inclined to lose sight 
ol, 

In the first gy the system is not a collection agency. 
The exchange has never endeavored to collect outstanding 
bills. It is intended simply to warn members against selling 
on credit to such buyers as have not paid their bills in the 
past. Another thing’! The figures given here are not the 
make-up of any official, but are given by members as called 
for, and instead of bein eee for policy’s sake, they 
are more likely to be within what could be declared a fair and 
honest statement. ‘The fact is, the benefits arising from the 
knowledge of buyers that such a system is in force are such 
that it is imposible to estimate them in round numbers. Last 
year the number of members using the system was forty- 
seven. These returned the names of delinquents owing bills 
to the amount of $6,800. These debtors were promptly noti- 
fied by the secretary and of the aggregate indebtedness of 
$6,800 ; and $3,162.67 has been reported as paid, nearly 47 
percent. In addition nearly $1,700 has been reported as hav- 
ing been paid on sending out circular No. 1, with which cir- 
cular your secretary has naught to do. You may ask “What 
good does it do to report a debtor to have his name rest on 
the book and lie there dormant?’ Let me answer by nar- 
rating a case that occurred but a few weeks ago. A debtor 
was reported by three different members for bills incurred in 
1894. Ele was one who, “having a pull,” was doing a great 
deal of public work about different schools. [ie failed some 
time ago and took subsequently the benefit of the bankrupt 
law. Last month I was called up and asked if he had paid 
the bills. I replied, no. The member asked me if I would 
make the statement to a certain clerk in the department of 
public education. I replied, certainly, and atterward gave the 
statement. The debtor called upon me,and said I had ruined 
him. He had lost valuable work. I reminded bim that he 
still owed the bills, and until I had word from the creditors 
I could not erase his name from the books. In a few days he 
had settled the claims and his name was erased. It is true 
that the amounts were small, and I cannot say upon what 
basis the claims were settled, but I do know that it put some 
money in the hands of the creditors they never would have 
collected if the debtor’s name had not been on our books. 

I desire to thank the members for sending replies quickly 
to circular No. 10—-the one making inquiry as to standing 
and reputation of would-be buyers. I have answered seventy- 
nine inquiries of this character during the year. In addition 
I have given answer to many inquiries over the phone, most 
of which could be answered intelligently. I have also replied 
to inquiries as to the standing and reputation of members of 
the exchange. To my knowledge I have not been accused of 
giving false information. 

The attendance of members at the rooms has been most 
satisfactory. ‘The interest shown in that respect has been 
very gratifying. I have counted the messages over the ‘phone 
from the room, as high as thirty-eight in one day. 

Your secretary desires to again thank the car service asso- 
ciation and the maritime exchange for their valuable aid in 
a statistics of receipts, without which, I may add, it 
would impossible to make up our own statistics. 

In conclusion, let me thank o‘ficers and members alike for 
your great consideration evinced in your efforts to make my 
duties as pleasant as can be, and wish you all a prosperous 
coming year. 

The report of Treasurer Franklin Smedley is appended, 


showing the excellent financial condition of the exchange: 


Treasurer’s Report. 


To the Officers and Members of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
— Gentlemen; Your treasurer reports that the finances of the 
exchange are in much better condition than for many years 
past. That is, we have more nearly approached living within 
our income. We had, owing to expenditures of an unusual 
character every year, been encroaching upon our income in 
advance. Owing to strict economy, and in the absetce of 
extraordinary demands upon our treasury, we have vy: up, 
or so nearly so, that this year we have been able to close up 
our accounts with so trifling an amount used from the income 
of next year that we can say practically we are at ieast 
square. We would have been completely so but for three 
unsettled accounts, which may yet be collected, amounting to 
less than $100. We congratulate the members upon the 


a 
teceived from secretary during the year. ..$3,328.74 





2 
Balance from previous year.............. 33.37 
| SNS Pee ee ee Sey $3,362.11 
Disbursed upon orders approved by the 


Doere of Greeters... ccc ed eis 2,902.59 


Balance on hand this day on deposit 
with guarantee company........... $ 459.52 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
FRANKLIN SMEDLEY, Treasurer. 


Following is the report of the auditing committee, 
which was next submitted: 


Report of Auditing Committee. 


To the Officers and Members of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
—Gentlemen: Your auditing committee reports that it has 
this day examined the cash accounts of your secretary and 
treasurer, and find the same correct, the balance on deposit 
54D ee Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit Company being 

The committee has also seen the certificate of deposit of 
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bonds, amounting to $1,500, belonging to the exchange, with 
said company. S. P. VrooMAn, 
J.P. TaYLor, 
Auditors. 


Then came the report cof the committee on office and 
entertainment, which was submitted through its chair- 
man, H. H. Penners: 


Report of Committee on Office and Entertainment. 


To the Officers and Members of the Lumbermen's Exchange 
Gentlemen: Your committee on office and entertainment 
reports that during the year just closing the usual amount of 
labor has fallen upon the members of the committee. 

In addition to the ordinary supervision over rooms and 
fixtures, your committee has organized and carried through 
successfully a shad supper in May and the annual autumnal 
excursion of the exchange, which latter was to the Catskills 
and return by the Hudson river; both of these were success- 
ful, both as to the number who enjoyed the outings and in the 
pecuniary results. ‘These excursions are becoming quite a 
feature in the history of the exchange, and the innovation of 
introducing ladies among the participants has found great 
favor. Two lunches have been given, and your committee has 
made the necessary arrangements for the annual] entertain- 
ment this evening. Your committee desires to say that due 
attention to the finances of the exchange has precluded nw f 
more outlay upon the social features than has been offered, 
and whatever has been done has had the consideration of the 
board of directors. The only article of furniture added to the 
rooms has been an honest faced clock suspended over the sec- 
retary's desk. 

Your committee desires to inform the members of the 
exchange of the use of the rooms, not only by the members, 
but by other organizations, originated by the exchange or 
naturally outgrowths from it. For instance, besides our own 
stated meetings, the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation has met here monthly; the Planing Mill Association 
has held twelve meetings and two suppers in our rooms; the 
Pennsylvania Retail Lumbermen’'s Protective Association held 
its semi-annual meeting and election and accepted an invita- 
tion to lunch with the exchange on January 11 last; the 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
held its annual meeting and election here on January 27. You 
can readily understand that your committee has endeavored 
to make any organization of lumbermen feel at home within 
our doors. Perhaps one of the most interesting events occur- 
ring during the year was when, upon request of the Bourse 
authorities, we, in common with the other organizations hav- 
ing quarters in the building. opened our rooms and offered 
hospitalities to the foreign delegates attending the national 
convention or congress of trade holding sessions in October 
last in the export exposition buildings. 

It would relieve the members of the committee from much 
embarrassment were replies to notifications of any entertain- 
ment sent in more promptly. There are always twenty or 
thirty who do not answer as requested, and the committee is 
frequently at a loss as to making proper provisions for attend- 
ance. 

The committee desires to thank the members for the consid- 
eration shown it at all times, even when sometimes under 
adverse circumstances the troubles consequent could not be 
avoided. Respectfully submitted, 

Hi. H. Benners, Chairman. 


The next business that was undertaken was the elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year and three directors, 
which resulted as follows: 


The New Officers. 


President—Thomas B. Rice. 

Vice-president—Vranklin Smedley. 

‘Treasurer—-Harry Humphreys. 

Secretary—- A. T. Goodman. 

Directors—-New: Franklin A. Smith, William J. Lanigan, 
Charies P. Maule Holdover: Edwin H. Coane, Harry J. 
Clarke, Volney G. Bennett, Frank Bayle, E. Boyd Weitzel, 
Ilarry H. Benners, H. P. Robinson. 

The new president, Thomas B. Rice, who was the vice- 
president of last year, is the extensive box manufacturer 
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THOMAS B. RICE, 
President Philadelphia Lumber Exchange. 


of Philadelphia, and is one of the ablest men in that line 
of business in the country. 

The meeting was largely attended, there being present 
one or more representatives of the following houses, those 
marked with an asterisk being members of the exchange 
not represented, but who are inserted to make the roster 
complete: 

Members, 


Adaire, Alexander, Howard and Berks streets. 

Allen, Ellwood, York and Richmond streets. 

Anderson & Slonaker, Beach and Poplar streets. 

Alcott, Ross & Scully, 18th street and Washington avenue. 
Albrecht, W. P., 2728 North Broad street. 

Adams, Daniel, Marshall street. 

Betts, Charles M. & Co., Real Estate Trust building. 
*Benton, Charles, 1403 South Front street. 


Lenners, William J. & Sons, 30th street, below Walnut.. 
Lurton, E. P., & Co., 921 North Delaware avenue. 
Bruner, John A., 1503 North Seventeenth street. 

Buck, Daniel, 1505 North Fifth street. 

Bush & Rayner, Wilmington, Del. 

Bennet, Volney G., Lumber Company, Camden, N. J. 
sruner, O. M., & Co., 1430 South Penn square. 

Bliss & Van Auken, West End building. 

Buck, Daniel, estate of, 1505 North 5th street. 

Collins, Joseph H., & Son, 12th street and Glenwood avenue. 
Craig, George I*., & Co., 542 Drexel building. 
Coolbaugh, C. C., & Son, 1215 Filbert street. 

*Corwin, Horton, Edenton, N. C. 

Craig, John C., 726 Drexel building. 

Coles, Charles B., & Sons Company, Camden, N. J. 

Du Bois, John K., Uarrison building. 

Este, Charles, Twentieth street, above York. 
Keddy-Sheldon Company, Bay City, Mich. 

Varrand, W. IL. Morton, Delaware county, Pa. 
lite-Arbello Company, 20th street and Glenwood avenue. 
*I’ox, Bryan & Sons, 221 Crown street. 

*Felin, Charles F., Old York road and Butler street. 
*Ceissel & Richardson, Ridge avenue and Master street. 
Gillingham, F. C., & Son, Norris and Richmond streets. 
*Gillingham, Garrison & Co., No. 945 Richmond street. 
*Guenther, Emil, 1408 Fairmount avenue. 

*Gill, James, 2000 Girard avenue. 

*Guest, Grater & Co., Norristown, Pa. 

*Girard Lumber Company, 3005 North Broad street. 
Grigg, J. B., care 206 The Bourse. 

Gibson, H. H., American Lumberman. 


. Harbert, Russell & Co., Twenty-third street, below Locust. 


Ilumphreys & Stoker, Delaware avenue and Green street. 

*Henry bayard & Co., 2931 North Broad street. 

*Heulings. A. C., Lumber Company, Riverton, N. J. 

*Hussey, J. J.. 1421 South Front street. 

Hallowell, Eli B., & Co., Harrison building. 

Hazard, J. F., Company, Inc., 26th street and Susquehanna 
avenue. 

*Howes, George A., Belmar, N. J. 

*Howes, W. E. & EK. J., Thirty-seventh and Market streets. 

*Hall Bros. & Wood, Vifty-fourth street and Lancaster avenue. 

Harper, William, 2931 North Broad street. 

Hammer, Thomas B., 207 Girard building. 

*Hewes Lumber Company, Wilmington, Del. 

*Janney, Joseph W., pier No. 34, north wharves. 

*Jenkins, M. P., Betz building. 

Kent, James 8., Company, Harrison building, 15th and Mar- 
ket streets. 

*Ketcham, Benjamin, jr., Broad, above Race street. 

*Ketcham, Howard, 1168 North Third street. 

Kay, Robert G., Girard building. 

*Kennedy. D. & W., Company, Trenton, N. J. 

Keely, S. 8., & Sons, Manayunk, VhiladeJphia. 

Kelly, N. B., secretary Trades League, Bourse. 

Lloyd, William M., Company, Ltd., Twenty-ninth street and 
Ridge avenue. 

Lukens, Jesse, & Co., Sixth street and Glenwood avenue. 

*Lukens Bros., 809 North Delaware avenue. 

Lloyd, C. E., 1328 Chestnut street. 

Lanigon, William J., & Co., Thirtieth street, below Locust. 

Lippincott, R. C., Girard building. 

McGaughan, A. 8., box No. 123, Philadelphia P. O. 

*McCormick, William M., Girard building. 

Mcllvain, J. G., & Co., 58th street and Woodland avenue. 

*Malone, Watson & Sons, Laurel street wharf. 

Miller, Robinson & Co., 10th street and Glenwood avenue. 

Manges, H. F., 206 South Seventh street. 

*Miller, Andrew, 1151 Beach street. 

Maule, Henry, 2500 South street. 

Munger & Bennett, Camden, N. J. 

Mason, K. P., Dun’s Mercantile Agency. 

Nice, William, jr., 305 Marriott street. 

*Neff, Howard L., 115 Walnut street. 

*Nass, George, & Son, Broad and Vine streets 

Otter Creek Boom & Lumber Company, Withershorn building. 

Patterson, H. C., & Co., Poplar street whartf. 

*Penn Lumber Company, St. Mary, Elk county, Pa. 

Pennell, Edmund, Harrison building. 

*Parker, John, Sixteenth and Fitzwater streets. 

Riley, Charles S., & Co., Girard building. 

Righters, William, Sons & Co., Land Title building. 

Rice, Thomas B., Mifflin street wharf. 

*Rice & Lockwood Lumber Company, Springfield, Mass. 

Rumbarger Company, Harrison building. 

*Stokes Eros., Thirtieth street, below Chestnut. 

Souder, E, A., & Co., Girard building. 

Smedley & Bro., Church and Tacony streets Frankford. 

*Strong, James, & Co., Real Estate Trust building. 

*Smith Franklin A., Thirtieth street, below Locust. 

Spiegle, George M., & Co., 918 Richmond street. 

*Sheip, Henry H., & Co., 1710 Randolph street. 

Spalding, J. A., 4711 Windsor avenue. 

*Samson, William W., 1137 Peach street. 

*Swenk, Benson & Co., 2045 Market street. 

Slocomb, Edwin P., & Co., Crozer building. 

Swift, W. E., Pennsylvania railroad, 1410 Chestnut street 

Torpin, Richard & Co., Seventeenth and Callowhill streets. 

Taylor, W. 8., & Co., pier No. 43, north wharves. 

*Taylor, H. E., 3840 Spring Garden street. 

Thomas, R. R., & Co., 1801 Market street. 

*Thompson, Lewis & Co., Eighteenth and Cambria streets. 

Ternan & White, North Broad street. 

Tucker, W. R., secretary Board of Trade, Bourse. 

*Von Utassy, A. W., Girard building. 

Vrooman, 8S. B., 1147 Beach street. 

Vansant, R. P., Lumber Company, 18th street and Washing- 
ton avenue. 

Wheeler, Robert B., Crozer building, 1420 Chestnut street. 

*Williams, R. A. & J. J., Twenty-second and York streets. 

hol og Thomas, jr., Company, Eighteenth and Bainbridge 
streets, 

Williams, A. O., Sixth and Berks streets. 

*Whitmer, William, & Sons, Girard building. 

Wisler, Charles H., American and Cumberland streets. 

Wister, Herberton & Co., Pennsylvania railroad and Ritten- 
house street, Germantown, Philadelphia. 

Weitzel, P. Elmer, & Bros., 3108 Germantown avenue. 

Wilt, A., & Sons, 721 North Front street. 

Watson & Robinson, 49 Green street, Germantown. 

Whiting Lumber Company, 612 North Delaware avenue. 


The Banquet. 


At 6 o’clock adjournment was made to the dining-reom 
of the magnificent Bourse building, in which the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange offices are located, when the banquet 
was served. 


Menu. 


Raw oysters. Broiled oysters. Fried oysters. 
Chicken salad. Lobster salad. 
Sweetbread patties. 

Deviled crabs. 


Radishes. 
Ice cream. Demi-tasse. Assorted cakes. 
Claret punch. Lemonade. Beer. 
Segars. 


The dinner was in charge of that most popular of 
Philade)phia lumbermen, Harry H. Benners, of Wil'iam 
J. Benners & Sons, who was also the promoter and cus- 
tocatian of the vaudeville entertainment which followed. 

Previous to the vaudeville entertainment the organiza- 
tion was addressed by Wil'iam R. Tucker, who is director 
of the Bourse, secretary of the Philadelphia Board of 
Trade and a man of high standing as a financial author- 
ity. His address consisted chiefly of congratulatory 
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remarks on the successful year which the lumbermen had 
just passed, and he spoke in highest praise of the recent 
national financial legislation, prophesying a continued 
period of prosperity, both for the lumber trade and for 
the general business of the country. His address was 
heartily applauded. 

Mr. Benners was in evidence at, all times, and any- 
thing that the boys didn’t see and wanted was to be had 
for the asking. As chairman of the entertainment com. 
mittee he certainly distinguished himself, and at frequent 





H. HW. BENNERS, 
Chairman of the Entertainment Committee. 


stages during the performance recess was enforced to 
shout for Harry Benners, 


Vaudeville Performance. 


Benners’ Own and Only Aggregation of Vaudeville 
Talent did their individual! “stunts” in a manner rarely 
equaled and never excelled. The program is herewith 
appended : 


Program. 
PISO: GGISCUODG 6.0.65 60 6550 0s. 0 49.0 OE. D. Cotter 
Keats of legerdemain........... Mr. Harry Morphet 
Soe hy.) re Messrs. Taggart and Cole 
BATITONS BOLO. 2.6.00 0sbeccveses.ceo ak. Bpomas Hogan 
NN SS rrr te rere Mr. George H. Lukens 
WI Bs 66 cecescncecntssdecc 6 cients Sen CeOeeer 
“The Irish Senator” ......++00++0+MPr. James Cole 
Musical selections...........Mr. George H. Lukens 
Baritone solo........ sseccsces Mr. Thomas Hogan 
More magic.............++.+.++Mr. Harry Morphet 
ND Tee NOPE. Go's 0.5 6k bi 0 eee Mr. John Geiger 
Songs that are songs.........Mr. Ndward H. Coane 


Every number was received with the greatest enthu- 
siasm, and both members and guests, upon adjournment, 
voted that a most profitable and enjoyable afternoon and 
evening had been passed. 

—erer—rrereaa——n—"—"— 


A NEW ASPIRANT FOR FAVOR. 


Announcement is made in the advertising pages of 
this issue of the Lumberman of the business of the 
American Lumber Company, of West Superior, Wis. 
This company, as our readers may remember, was organ- 
ized by the stockholders of the Holt Lumber Company, 
of Oconto, Wis., and Chicago, Ill. The Holt Lumber 
Company is a heavy lumber manufacturer at Oconto, 
where it has not only a saw mill but a planing mill 
and yard facilities for catering to the carload trade. 
Oconto is favorably located for rehandling stocks from 
some points but not from all, and direct shipments 
from mills not under the company’s control but whose 
stock in whole or in part it might buy, have not 
always proven entirely satisfactory because it has been 
impossible to keep absolutely to its standard of excel: 
lence. The Holt Lumber Company has been buying Lake 
Superior stock for a year or two, which stock it was 
more economical to ship direct than to rehandle at 
Oconto. In order to overcome this difficulty of lack of 
control and in the second place to give recognition to 
some of its valued and old employees, it decided to 
organize the American Lumber Company and locate it 
at West Superior, where it is fully provided with plan- 
ing mill and yard facilities. This business is in charge 
of men who have been long in the employ of the Holt 
Lumber Company at Oconto, and are acquainted with 
its grades and customs. They are stockholders and offi 
cers in the new company and the business done Wi 
be along the lines and on the grades made familiar by 
the Oconto institution. The Holt Lumber Company 
itself did not establish a branch: under its own name 
at West Superior and admit its employees to owner- 
ship simply because it has extensive real estate holding 
and other interests outside of the lumber business 
proper, and so a new company was necessary for per 
purpose. With the stock secured, with its ample am 
in some respects unique facilities for rehandling, 
American Lumber Company, of Wisconsin, should do 4 
large and successful business from the start. 
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Yellow Pine Situation Improving at St. Louis—Good Outlook for Trade in the Southwest— 
News of the Birmingham District—New Orleans Notes 
and Mobile Matters. 





THE MIDDLE lISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 18.—-Some branches of the trade 
report a very satistactory volume of business, but in 
others there is not the movement of stock that the deal- 
ers seemed to expect. On the whole things are in better 
shape than at last report, but the actual movement of 
stock into and out of the city shows no gain over last 
week, the receipts being 24,404,000 feet and the ship- 
ments 11,520,000. 

The hardwood people report lighter April sales in the 
country than during March, but this is a normal condi- 
tion. For years the March purchases of the country tac- 
tories have been heavicr than those made during April 
or May and there is no significance attached to the 
decrease in business. March and April were both above 
the average in point of sales; in fact, both were record 
breakers, but April shows the customary decrease in 
sales when compared with March. Values show little 
change. Stocks are good of green lumber, but there is a 
shortage of dry. 

fhe yellow pine situation is improving. Things have 
again settled down to an even basis and quotations are 
nearer together than they have been for several weeks. 
The mails have been flooded with the new list, and a 
very fair volume of business is being done on the new 
basis of values. A lot of Texas correspondence this week 
shows the feeling in that portion of the country. Prae- 
tically all of the mills in that section complain that the 
outlook does not justify any reduction in prices. Their 
stocks are light and they are filled up with a suflicient 
number of orders for bill stuff to keep them going for 
some time. The St. Louis people have varying opinions 
as to conditions. The only complaint comes from those 
who cater exclusively to the yard trade. This particular 
branch of the business has not yet assumed spring pro- 
portions. 

From a strictly local point of view things are dull. 
The contractors and the striking carpenters seem farther 
from reaching a settlement of their difficulties than at 
last report, and there is no figuring on new work at the 
present time. 

T. L. L. Temple, president of the Southern Pine Lum- 
ber Company, of Texarkana, Tex., with mills at Lufkin 
and Angelina, Tex., spent several days of the present 
week in the city. 

A bunch of the yellow pine people are out of town this 
week, some being down among the mills and others being 
out in the retail country. N. W. McLeod, of the St. 
Louis Refrigerator & Wooden Gutter Company; F. G. 
Dickman, of William Buchanan; Frank R. Pierce, of the 
Louis Werner Saw Mill Company, and George K. Smith, 
of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, are 
all on business bent in some other part of the country. 

C. D. Johnson, of the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, 
has just returned from a several days’ trip to the mills 
of his company in Louisiana and Texas. Mr. Johnson 
reports a very fair condition of trade for the season and 
says he is particularly well pleased when he draws com- 
parisons as to prices prevailing today and a year ago, 

Over at the offices of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Com- 
pany the writer ran across Harry Garrett and Lee Kirk- 
land, of the Kirkland Lumber Company, Bernice, La., 
talking politics. They seemed to think it easier to get a 
line on politics than on the present lumber situation. 
Mr, Kirkland says his company is doing a very satisfac- 
tory amount of business and he is pleased with the out- 
look. In talking over the situation Mr. Garrett expressed 
the opinion that there will be a much heavier consump- 
tion of lumber this year than during 1899 and that it 
will be of a substantial character. He expects a large 
Increase in building, basing-his calculations on the fact 
that a great deal of work has been postponed because of 
what has been regarded as fictitious lumber values. This 
cannot be delayed much longer. 

Frank Kendall, of Kedron, Ark., spent the early part 
of the week in the city. His mill, after having been shut 
down for some time, is again in operation to replenish 
his stock, 

The M. J. Heller Lumber Company has just received 
an order for 250,000 feet of hickory wagon stock. This 
company has put in a mill to cut wagon stock exclusively. 

_E. P. Ewart, recently of St. Joseph, Mo., but now of 
Elsinore, Mo., was in the city last week. The organiza- 
tion of the South Missouri Pine Lumber Company, of 
Elsinore, with a capital of $50,000, has been completed 
and a large tract of pine timber land has been purchased 
near Elsinore. The new company, of which A. J. Haus 
18 president, E. C. Hartwig vice-president, E. P. Ewart 
Secretary and W. L. Maxwell treasurer, has also pur- 
chased entire the two saw mills and planing mills of the 
Elsinore Lumber Company. Mr. Ewart says the mills 
are already running and that a very fair number of 
orders has been received. 

T. L. Whitmarsh, manager of the St. Louis office of the 

“es Ferguson Lumber Company, is not on duty, being 
confined to his home by serious trouble with his eyes. 
The oculist says it will be several weeks before he can 
resume work. 

George W. Decker, of the Pond-Decker Lumber Com- 
pany, Newport, Ark., and E, H. Defebaugh, editor of 

arrel & Box, of Louisville, Ky., are among those 
qitending the convention of the Slack Cooperage Manu- 
acturers’ Association being held in St. Louis this week. 


THE KANSAS-I1ISSOURI DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., April 17.—There is a fair demand 
for lumber in this territory for the time of year. The 
larger towns and cities are doing quite a large amount of 
improving and lumber is moving freely at these points. 
The smaller towns for the most part had their building 
spurt last year, after prosperity became genera] in the 
southwest, and it is probable that there is not as much 
building in the small places as there was last year. This 
does not apply to all, as some dealers report that their 
towns are doing more than the usual amount of building 
and the prospects are good for a continuance of the activ- 
ity through the spring and summer. The farmer has 
been too busy in the fields to do anything else for the 
past month or so, and the country trade has been slow. 
We&ther conditions were favorable for early corn plant- 
ing in this territory, and in most localities the farmers 
are nearly through with their spring field work, and 
during the next thirty days will have time to do what 
repairing or building they have been planning for spring, 
so that the dealers expect to be busy on country trade 
during the next few weeks. 

As to the general demand for lumber since the first of 
the year, as compared with that for the same time last 
year, the volume of business is probably in favor of this 
year. Some dealers say that their trade is ahead of Sast 
year, while others say it is not as good. The line yard 
concerns say the same thing as to their yards, some 
showing a greater volume of business, while others do 
not show as much. ‘The line yard companies say, how- 
ever, that taking the trade of all their yards as a whole 
they have sold more lumber since the first of the year 
than they did up to this time last year. 

The outlook for trade from now on is good, and it is 
Lelieved that the lumber business of the southwest will 
be active during the balance of the spring season. The 
dealers have stocked up fairly well, but as a rule they 
have not overstocked, and will from this time on pur- 
chase lumber as they sell it, so that the wholesalers and 
manufacturers may reasonably look for a steady demand 
from this time on, as all conditions seem favorable for a 
fair average retail trade for the next two or three months 
at least. 

H. C. Taylor and J. N. Cunningham, of the railroad 
committee of the Missouri & Kansas Association of Lum- 
ber Dealers, are in the city today. The fight for better 
rates on yellow pine lumber was started at first more 
directly in the interest of the dealers of Kansas and 
Oklahoma, as the most glaring instances of disecrimina- 
tion seemed to be in these states. Mr. Cunningham, the 
Missouri member of the committee, states that on look- 
ing into the matter, however, he finds many points in 
Missouri where discriminating rates on yellow pine are 
in effect, and the dealers are paying more than they 
should to the railroad companies. The committee has 
consulted with Judge David Martin, the attorney for 
the association in its controversy with the railroad com- 
panies, and after looking into the legal phases of the 
matter Judge Martin advises that the dealers can sue 
and recover the excess of freight charged where they can 
show discriminating rates. Following the instructions 
of Judge Martin, the railroad committee has formulated 
the following letter, which will be sent to the dealers of 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma: 

KANSAS City, Mo., April 16.—Dear Sir: In the further 
prosecution of our efforts for a readjustment of yellow pine 
lumber freight rates in Kansas and Oklahoma, every mem- 
ber of the association whose rate is above 23 cents is recom- 
mended to take the following action: ‘Tender to the agent 
in gold or greenbacks an amount equal to what the freight 
would be on a basis of 23 cents a hundred; this will be 
refused by the agent when payment of the remainder can 
be made under protest, taking a separate receipt for the 
additional payment, showing that the payment was not 
voluntary, and only made because the railroad company 
refused to deliver you the lumber otherwise. Do this on 
every car you receive hereafter and keep complete record 
of every car, so that you can make claim for the overcharge 
if we win in the courts in the cases that will be pressed to a 
decision. As each claim will amount from $10 to $30 the 
aggregate involves a sufficient sum to warrant you in pay 
ing special attention to these claims. Under the Kansas 
law these claims will not outlaw for three years, and your 
committee presumes the law covering this matter is the same 
in Missouri and Oklahoma. It is intended to have cases 
brought in the way of a suit for overcharge in the local 
court, and these will be pressed to a final decision. If we 
are successful on all the cases that have been protested 
and that are not over three years old, collection can be 
enforced in the same manner, but presumably the railroads 
would prefer to pay them without suit after the courts 
had once decided the point. Especial stress is laid upon 
tender of payment being made in gold or greenbacks, as 
they are a legal tender and offer of payment in anything 
else would not be a proper tender. Every member can take 
the average weight of his cars and getting that amount can 
multiply by the number of cars a year, which will give 
hom an idea of the amount involved to him personally in 
this recommendation of the committee. 

A little more time will be given the railroads to meet the 
committee for an adjustment of these rates before com- 
mencing cases in the courts, but in the meantime protest- 
ing payment of the freight rate should begin at once. 

All our Missouri members whose rates are over 23 cents 
are included in this recommendation, as the committee 
believes that the courts will not sustain any higher rate 
than that as a reasonable rate. 

H. C. Taytor, 
Ki. R. BURKHOLDER, 
J. N. CUNNINGHAM. 

Secretary Gorsuch has received letters from the 
two senators and all of the representatives in congress 
from Kansas assuring the association of their support of 
the Cullom amendment to the interstate commerce law, 
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now in committee. Other lumber associations have also 
forward resolutions favoring the passage of this bill, or 
will do so at an early date, and the railroad companies 
will find that the lumber dealers all over the country are 
united on this proposition. As stated in a former letter, 
the Missouri & Kansas association has entered into tais 
fight only after exhausting every effort to get the rail- 
road companies to make some concessions voluntarily, 
and it is in the fight to stay until the discriminating 
rates on lumber into this territory are adjusted. 





THE BIRMINGHAM DISTRICT. 


BinMINGHAM, ALA., April 16.—Since the adoption of 
the new yellow pine list the market has steadied to some 
extent in this part of the south. Local prices are firm 
and inquiry is brisk. F. H. Lathrop, of the Lathrop- 
Hatton Lumber Company, says he is well pleased with 
the present business and with the outlook. “We get all 
the business we can do,” he says. With the retail trade 
strictly it is quiet, the strike of the telegraphers making 
things uncertain. 

Loca] dealers are figuring on a contract for seven 
houses at Vanderbilt furnace. 

The Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, of Cleveland, 
O., George S. Mooar, local manager, has established a 
storage yard at Tenth avenue and Nineteenth street. 

The matter of a mill here for the dressing in transit 
of lumber is again being agitated. The only trouble is 
with the railroads, which are slow to make a rate. 

Wood, Dickerson & Putnam will open a lumber and 
builders’ material business at 309-311 North Twentieth 
street. They will handle lumber, shingles and builders’ 
supplies. E, J. Putnam and Syd Smith will be in charge. 

Wood, Dickerson & Co., have purchased a site for the 
erection of a wood working plant, paying $7,500 for the 
ground. The new plant will be for the manufacture of 
sash, doors, blinds and office furniture, and will represent 
an investment of $50,000. 

A. D. Allston, of Bessemer, has purchased a tract of 
timber in Pickens county and will put mills on it at once 
to saw it into lumber. 

The New South Developing Company is building a 
town at Garden City, on the Mobile & Ohio, and is put- 
ting in a saw mill. 

Tuthill & Patterson are locating a saw mill at Cor- 
dova. They will float their stock on the Warrior. 

J. W. Skinn will erect a modern carriage factory at 
Huntsville. 

The following new structures have been decided on in 
this state since my last letter: 

Pv Moore & Hardley, five-story hotel building on site of the 
burned Metropolitan in this city; probable cost, $75,000. 
I). A. Helmich, of this city, is working on the plans. 

Three cotton factories at Anniston, to cost $100,000 each, 
as follows: Woodstock mills; John H. Noble, president ; 
James Keith, jr., secretary-treasurer. Adelaide mills; T. L. 
Robinson, president; W. A. Robinson, secretary-treasurer. 
Anniston yarn mills; W. A. Scarbrough, president; J. T. 
Gardner, secretary-treasurer. ¢ 

Cottonseed oi] mill at Cullman, to cost $60,000; also round 
bale cotton press and two new gins. 

Two new school buildings for colored children at Mont- 
gomery, $20,000 each. 

John 8S. Hanley, bank building at Carrollton, $12,000. 

Cottonseed oil mill at Selma, $60,000; George Craig, jr., 
president and general manager; John E. Axford, secretary- 
treasurer 

At Gadsden, new city hall to cost $5,000. Bonds wil' be 
issued to pay debt of $13,000 and build the hall. 

School building at Oakman, J. 'T. Rose & Co., contractors ; 
$3,800. 

School building at Milltown, bids to May 4; cost, $3,000. 

Brick stores, two stories each, by Dr. J. A. McLeod and 
Hardy Smitherman, at Goodwater. 

Eight two-story residences in this city by the Gibson Man- 
ufacturing Company ; cost, $2,400 each. 

Two-story residence for M. P. Messer, in this city; cost, 
$5.000. W. HB. Spink is making the plans. 

Two-story brick and stone building by Mrs. P. Mulligan, at 
Huntsville. 

Two stores to cost $5,000 by J. L. Brock, at Decatur. 

Six-room cottage by A. A. Read. at Anniston. 

Fifteen new houses to cost $1,000 each by the Merrimack 
Cotton Mills Company, at Huntsville. FE. L. & D. C. Patter- 
son, contractors. . 





CRESCENT CITY NOTES. 


New Orteans, La., April 17.—A large new saw mill 
owned by the Tallahilla Lumber Company, at Ellisville, 
Miss., started operations last week. The company will 
at once begin the construction of a standard gage rail- 
road in the direction of Pascagoula, where it will con- 
nect with the Pascagoula & Northern railroad. It is 
expected that the latter road will be completed to Ellis- 
ville before another year has passed. 

Letters patent were issued last week incorporating the 
Barrs, Dunwoodie Co., of Pensacola, Fla., with a capital 
stock of $3,000,000. This company will manufacture and 
export sawn and hewn timber, and will buy, sell and 
lease timber lands in Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana and Texas. 

Captain John Dibert, secretary and treasurer of the 
Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lumber Company, of Lutcher, 
La., is a visitor to New Orleans this week. He says his 
company has within the past few weeks closed deals by 
which it has acquired over 150,000,000 feet of cypress 
stumpage in the neighborhood of Gibson, La. It is 
proposed by this company to erect a mill in the vicinity 
of Gibson within the next few months. 

James D. Lacey, of the well-known firm of J. D. Lacey 
& Co., returned last week after a trip to Chicago and 
the north, and left again this morning for Bluffton, 
Ala., on business connected with his mining interests in 
that state. 

The big mill of the Bradley-Ramsay Lumber Company, 
at Lake Charles, started up again last week after a 
two weeks’ shut-down. During this shut-down a new 
slab and refuse burner was installed. It is believed the 
company now has an apparatus that will save consider- 
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able trouble and eliminate an element of danger that 
has always been considered worthy of attention. At 
present the apparatus consists of two immense iron 
cylinders, one contained in the other; the space between 
these cylinders is filled with running water; the slabs 
are cut into 4-foot lengths before they go into the 
burner. An immense spark arrester covers the burner. 

During the terrible wind storms which swept the 
entire coast last week the smoke stack of the L. N. 
Dantzler Lumber Company at Scranton, Miss., was 
blown down and the plant was damaged in several other 
directions. Immediate repairs were effected, however. 

Crown, McCaskell & Co., of Mobile, Ala., have estab- 
lished a turpentine factory at Chopin, that state, and 
the first barrel of their output has already beeen mar- 
keted. 

The color line has been closely drawn in the lumber 
mills on the Iron Mountain railroad south of Monroe, 
La., and as a result a most uneasy feeling is extant. 
The Tioga Lumber Company, which is largely owned by 
Alexandria capitalists, operates a large mill at Levin 
Station. Recently the managers of the mill decided to 
employ both white and colored labor, as the white labor 
was inadequate to operate the mill. They put a squad 
of negroes to work and the whites employed in the mill 
and in the vicinity announced that they would not allow 
the negroes to work. When the negroes were first 
brought in they were sheltered in tents and on the first 
night of their appearance a mob of white men fired a 
volley of shot into the canvases, expecting to frighten 
the negroes so badly that none of them would attempt 
to work at the mill. Fortunately, none of the shots took 
effect. Business is at a standstill at this mill, how- 
ever, and will be until a settlement of some kind is 
reached. 

At the plant of the W. M. Gunton Lumber Company, 
at Rochelle, La., the same conditions exist. There a 
few negro workmen were imported to assist in the opera- 
tion of the mill and a wholesale attack was narrowly 
averted Saturday night. Immediately upon the importa- 
tion of these negroes a demand was sent to President 
Gunton that they be discharged. In anticipation of 
trouble, the manager of the mill loaded the negro work- 
men on the Iron Mountain train Saturday morning and 
shipped them to Monroe. This action on the part of the 
manager was a very wise one, as the white men of the 
parish in which Rochelle is situated were forming for 
an attack on the colored laborers Saturday night. 

W. M. Gunton arrived in New Orleans Sunday morn- 
ing and engaged quarters at a local hotel. The purpose 
of his visit was to interview Governor Foster and ascer- 
tain from him if such lawless conditions would be per- 
mitted to reign. As a matter of fact the white men of 
north Louisiana are cutting their own throats by the 
policy they are pursuing. 





THE ALABAMA DISTRICT. 


Mosite, Aua., April 17.—The question of over-produc- 
tion is of importance at this time and will be fully 
discussed at the coming meeting of the Lumberman’s 
Export Bureau of Information on May 2. The fact that 
the Georgia mills will go on three-quarter time after 
May 1 will have a healthy effect on the export market. 

When we say that a raft of logs averaging 280 feet 
sold last week at $10.50 the question of any cut in prices 
vanishes into thin air. At Moss Point, Miss., we learn 
that logs sold recently for $11.15—a most convincing 
argument that there is no prospect of an immediate 
“siump” in prices. The exports for the past week have 
been phenomenal, both to Europe and to the West Indies, 
Every foot of available space is taken up, and vessels 
not so fortunate as toget berth room must load out in 
the stream. The shipments of lumber from this port for 
the past week amounted to 7,334,117 feet, while the 
shipments since September, 1899, were 99,422,034 or more 
than double those for the same period last year. 

Freights show no sign of a decline, and April-May 
steam tonnage to the United Kingdom is quoted at 112s 
6d to 115s. There is considerable inquiry for lumber 
tonnage to load at gulf ports for River Plate, which is 
an indication of a revival in business in that part of the 
world. 

A noticeable feature of the export market is the unwil- 
lingness of the mills to contract for future shipments. 
They seem willing to await conditions and to the man 
on the inside it is apparent that a great scarcity of stock 
will exist. 

Sawn timber is quoted at 164 cents, 40 cubic feet basis, 
while spot timber would bring 17 cents. The stocks in 
the market are small and very little coming in. 

On April 14 (Saturday) shortly after 6 o’clock fire 
was discovered in the boiler room of the saw mill of the 
Sullivan Timber Company in this city. The mill was 
totally destroyed, the loss amounting to $35,000. As a 
strong wind arose just as the fire got under headway it 
was almost a miracle that the flames were confined to the 
original buildings. The numerous tugs did valiant serv- 
ice, and owing to their efforts the work of the fire depart- 
ment was greatly facilitated. The planing mill, dry 
kiln and most of the lumber were saved. Never before, 
probably, in the history of fires in this city has such 
quick and decisive work been done, and each man seemed 
moved by one common impulse—that of sympathy for 
Captain Black in this untimely misfortune. Captain 
Black occupies a peculiar position in the hearts of the 
people here, and any misfortune to him comes very close 
to us all. One reason for this affection in which the 
people hold him is that he has all to give and asks ahso- 
lutely nothing in return, As some one once said, “Cap- 
tain Black is one of the very few men who have abso- 
lutely no ax to grind. Why, he isn’t even waiting for 
his turn to sharpen his pocket knife.” 

The loss was fully covered by insurance, and the 


rebuilding of the plant will begin at once. 

The stockholders of the Creelman Export Lumber 
Company held their annual meeting in this city recently. 
The election of officers resulted as follows: F. EK. Creel- 
man, Cairo, Il]., president; F. W. Upham, Chicago, vice- 
president; J. P. Schuh, Mobile, Ala., general manager ; 
F. H. Smith, St. Louis, treasurer; H. 8S. Candee, Cairo, 
Ill., secretary. By a unanimous vote the capital stock 
was increased $50,000, which amount is to be paid in in 
cash by May 10. 

The Cirlot-Holmes Lumber Company is-a new concern 
at Scranton, Miss. It has a full year’s supply of logs 
on hand. The Midway Lumber Company, McHenry, 
Miss., has been !aunched on the commercial sea. It is 
composed of James Crawford, H. H. Henry and C, A. 
McLaughlin. Mr. Crawford tells me that he wili cut 
for both the interior and the export markets. 

Rk. W. Wayne & Co., Mobile, have organized a barge 
line between this city and Cuban ports, to carry humber 
exclusively. Mr. Wayne contemplates delivering lumber 
much cheaper than the rates now obtaining and in addi- 
tion will be able to make weekly delivery of goods. The 
Lumberman will watch this venture with a gocd deal of 
interest. 

There are several buyers among us, who are doing 
their best to hammer down prices, but their work is not 
meeting with much success. All that is needed now“is 
a firm stand to not only maintain, but actually advance 

rices. 

. K. C. Seebohm is now in the south representing the 
Michigan Iron Works, of Grand Rapids, Mich., and the 
J. A. Fay & Egan Company, Cincinnati, O. 





SOUTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


The H. M. Tyler Lumber Company, of Tonawanda, 
N. Y., will put in a large planing and molding plant at 
Montbrook, Fla., to manufacture into flooring, ceiling, 
siding and molding the rough lumber from three plants 
recently contracted with for a period of five years, 

C. 8. Garrison, C. Sanford and A. C. Vincent have 
erected at Timson, Tex., a planing mill with a capacity 
of 60,000 to 75,000 feet a day, and have secured the 
cuts from six mills. They expect to run day and night. 

The Central Manufacturing Company, at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has equipped the old Hughes saw mill and wili 
operate it. 

A slight additional rise of Tennessee streams is ex- 
pected in the next few days, enough to bring out quite 
an additional amount of logs. 

The Morton-Lewis-Willey Company is making prepa- 
rations for the construction of a branch railway in 
order to reach timber lands recently purchased near 
Bristol, Tenn. 

A syndicate headed by E. 8. Ellsworth, of Eldora, 
Ia., has purchased tracts of timber land in Texas, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, Georgia and the Indian ‘Territory, 
and will immediately develop a part of the land by the 
establishment of three turpentine orchards of over 
10,000 acres each. 

The total volume of the lumber business in the 
Houston lumber market for 1899, as reported by Charles 
A. Newning, secretaiy of the Houston Lumber Ex- 
change, was 420,000,000 feet. Of this 253,950,000 feet 
was shipped to Texas points, 100,400,000 feet to other 
United States consuming territory, and 65,650,000 feet 
went for export to Mexico and Europe. 

The Horse Shoe Lumber Company, at River Falls, 
Ala., is having labor troubles. A similar difficulty some 
time since resulted in the shooting of a union man by 
EK. KE, Moore, president of the company. Recently one 
of the company’s guards was fired upon. The mill is to 
be started up again with convict labor. 

The Bear Creek Lumber Company, of Oakland, Md., 
has completed a narrow gage railroad fifteen miles long 
to a large tract of timber, and is sawing at the rate of 
50,000 feet a day, which is about one-half of the capac- 
ity which it hopes to attain. 

Fifteen surveying parties directed by Civil Engineer 
Matheson, of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Company, 
Georgetown, 8. C., have been sent into the woods to inves- 
tigate and report minutely on the company’s recent 
extensive timber purchases. 

The schooner John D. Long, lumber laden from 
Charleston to Providence, R. I., was towed into Wilming- 
ton, N. C., on April 9, water logged from a storm, 
having lost her deckload. 


John S. Greenler, William Helmick, Daniel W. Coy 
and Joseph Daoust, of Defiance, O., are now in the 
vicinity of Mobile, Ala., where they will engage in the 
manufacture of hoops, ete., and the getting out of timber. 
They recently effected a lease of 7,000 acres of timber 
lands in the vicinity of Mobile. It is proposed to remove 
the Greenler factory at Defiance to the new place of oper- 
ations. 


At Livingston, Ala., the Alexander Lumber Company, 
of Chicago, is building a new saw mill of 60,000 feet 
daily capacity. The plant will be in operation in about 
sixty days. 

State Senator Hargis, who is largely interested in 
logging matters on the Kentucky, North Fork, Middle 
Fork and South Fork rivers, in Kentucky, estimates 
that 150,000 logs were recently set adrift by the freshet 
in these streams. G. W. Hutchison, manager of the 
Barker Cedar Company, of Valley View, Ky., reports 
that his company received on the recent tide enough 
logs to supply the mill the greater part of the summer, 
and that the company still has 15,000 logs in the 
mountains, 
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The Pacific Coast. i 


ON PUGET SOUND. 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., April 16.—The Great Western Box 
Company is a new concern which has been recently in- 
corporated at Tacoma. 

The plant of the Seattle Cedar Lumber Company, at 
Ballard, had a narrow escape from being destroyed by 
fire last week, but after a hard fight the fire was con- 
fined to one kiln. ‘The kiln was full of lumber at the 
time, but the contents were so drenched with water that 
they were not even scorched. 

Contracts have been let for the construction of the 
new cutoff on the coast line of the Great Northern. The 
‘ine will touch at Edison and avoid the heavy grade 
on the present line south of Fairhaven. 

The large new mill of the Bellingham Bay Improve. 
ment Company, at Whatcom, is nearing completion, 
Manager Fowle states that aside from the foreign cargo 
and California business, they have contracts to ship 
100 cars of timbers a month, for the next three months, 
to Duluth and Montana. ‘ 

The shingle mill belonging to A. O. Peterson, of Cedar 
Home, was burned to the ground last week. It is said 
the mill will be rebuilt at the same place. 

Hightower Bros. have taken a contract to supply all 
the ties and timbers for the twenty-mile extension of 
the Seattle & Northern from Hamilton to Sauk. 

It is reported that Superintendent Conelly, for the 
past twelve years with the Puget Mill Company, at 
Port Gamble, has accepted a similar position in the 
new Ludgate mill at Seattle. 

The bids for stevedoring and lightering government 
goods for Alaska have just been forwarded to the quar- 
termaster-general at Washington for final acceptance, 
The specifications call for the handling of about 8,000 
tons of general material and 5,000 tons of coal. ‘The list 
includes 700,000 feet of lumber for Valdes; 1,250 feet 
for St. Michael, and 1,100,000 feet for Nome. 

The new tariffs for shipments by lake and rail have 
recently coie out and it is found that two of the boat 
lines are discontinued. The Port Huron, Washburn 
& Duluth line will operate no boats this season and the 
Anchor line has also withdrawn its rates. Many coast 
shippers would rejoice if all the lake shipments were 
debarred, on account of the trials and vexation due to 
the numerous transfers of stock when shipped in this 
way. Many think that sales would not diminish in 
volume in the far east if all rail shipments were the 
rule, but so long as the rates show a difference of from 
2 to 10 cents a hundred in favor of the lake and rail 
routes, both shipper and consignee are prone to specify 
the latter and run the risk of broken bunches or mis- 
carriage of stock. It is to be hoped that methods of 
handling and tallying stock at the lake ports will im- 
prove so that there will be no cause for the present 
dissatisfaction with lake and rail shipments. 








PACIFIC COAST NEWS NOTES. 


The engagement is announced of Frank C. Drew, of 
San Francisco, and of Mrs. W. H. White, of Ukiah, 
widow and heiress of the late millionaire lumber king 
of Mendocino county. 


There have been twelve saw mills started up in Lane 
county, Oregon, in less than a year with a capacity of 
5,000 to 100,000 feet a day. It is expected that there 
will be an equal number of new ones erected during the 
coming twelve months. 


Loggie Bros., of New Whatcom, Wash., are negotiat- 
ing for a site for a new $30,000 saw and shingle mill. 

The Puget Sound Saw Mill & Shingle Company, of 
New Whatcom, is shutting down its cedar plant, but 
will continue in the cutting of fir lumber, for which 
there are many orders unfilled. 

A single acre of Washington timber recently meastired 
near Wilkins, Wash., about thirty miles from Tacoma, 
by the United States division of forestry, contained 
218,690 feet of red fir, 11,000 feet of hemlock, and 6,000 
feet of cedar, a total stand of 236,690 feet. The average 
stand per acre for 131 acres measured by the same party 
near Buckley, in the same county, was: Red fir, 74,402 
feet; hemlock, 30,105 feet; cedar, 5,000 feet; spruce, 
2,175 feet; white fir, 593 feet, a total stand of 112,276 
feet to the acre. In these measurements no trees less 
than two feet in diameter were scaled, but no allowance 
was made in the calculation for culls. The 131 acres 
were specimen acres taken in various parts of the town- 
ship and were intended to represent the stand through: 
out the entire township. 

C. P. Huntington, of San Francisco, has given the Cali- 
fornia Water & Forest Association $1,000 to assist in 
the work of controlling floods in that state. ‘This ass0- 
ciation has been doing replanting upon an extensive 
scale, the work being in charge of T. P. Lukens, who has 
been assisted by Louis Newcom and John Hartwell, of the 
forest rangers, and J. H. Nickell, of the School of For- 
estry. Thousands of pine seeds of three different varie- 
ties were planted, the ridges and crowns of hills being 
selected, so that when the trees come into fruitage the 
seed would be cast down the steep slopes in various direc: 
tions, thus seeding large tracts of mountain. Mr. Luken 
in his report recommended that the legislature be asked 
to enact. a law permitting the counties to reforest the 
mountain areas, which would in no wise conflict with the 
efforts of the federal government to preserve ihe forests 
already standing. Los Angeles county, it was said, was 
particularly dependent upon its natural reservoirs and 
had already suffered considerably from their depletion 
through the exhaustion of mountain forests. 



























































A. J. Schultz, of Schultz Bros., wholesalers of this 
city, is on a trip through the saw mill section of south- 
ern Indiana and southern Illinois. 

The Lumberman enjoyed a call this week from Wil- 
liam Mclivoy, one of the road representatives of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of St. Louis, Mo. 

H. M. Atkinson, of Boston, Mass., president of the 
Union Lumber Company, was one of the three who 
recently purchased the interests of Hoke Smith in the 
Atlanta Journal at Atlanta, Ga. 

Cliff Walker, of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, 
and a Hoo-Hoo par excellence, was in Chicago on Thurs- 
day, prior to attending the concatenation at Cairo, in 
which he was cast for a star part, 

W. J. Carney & Co. and the Carney Bros. Com- 
pany, Chicago, moved their office last week to 610 Cham- 
ber of Commerce building, where they will be glad to 
see and hear from all their old customers, and new ones 
also. 

Hon. Charles H, Allen, who has been appointed the 
first civil governor of Porto Rico and will soon be in- 
stalled with great ceremony in that office, made a for- 
tune in the lumber business at Lowell, Mass., in which 
he succeeded his father. 

“Dorothy Dodge” is the name of a young lady who 
about a week ago arrived at the residence of K. F. 
Dodge, the hardwood dealer of this city. A distinctly 
rosy hue has pervaded the atmosphere about 2116 
Lumber street ever since. 

The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago will remove 
on May 1 from its present quarters in the Bedford build- 
ing, corner of Dearborn and Adams streets, to rooms on 
the fourth floor of the Chamber of Commerce building, 
corner of Washington and La Salle streets. 

Patrick O’Connor, of the lumber firm of Donovan & 
O’Connor, Menominee, Mich., recently returned from an 
extended southern trip looking over pine lands in Louisi- 
ana. The company intends to transfer its operations to 
the south when its northern timber is exhausted. 

Louis 8S. Davis, known to many northern lumbermen 
for many years as proprietor of the Petoskey hotel, has 
leased a hotel at Pellston, Mich., a popular summer 
resort, and will have it ready for trout fishermen (a 
side branch with many lumbermen) by May 1. 

G. Von Platen, the hardwood Jumberman of Boyne, 
Mich., was in Chicago this week, his first visit in two 
years. Mr. Von Platen says he has noticed no let-up in 
the demand for hardwood lumber and he expects that 
the coming season will be fully as prosperous as was the 
last. 

The Bryket-Hall Sheathing Lath Company has re- 
moved its offices from room 63, 159 La Salle street, to 
room 715, 84 and 86 La Salle street, the Oxford build- 
ing. This company has done a large business in its 
specialty and reports prospects good for trade the com- 
Ing season. 

C. I. Millard, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago the first of the 
week, and from his appearance one would judge that the 
European trip from which he returned last week and on 
which he was accompanied by Mrs. Millard, had been 
a highly enjoyable one. 

John McKay, of the Standard Dry Kiln Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., was a welcome visitor at the Lumher- 
man office on Monday of this week. Mr. McKay had just 
returned from an extended tour through the east and 
southeast, where it is understood he found a lot of mill 
men just awaiting an opportunity to put in Standard 
kilns, 

George IF. Willis, representing the machinery firm 

of Clark Bros., Belmont, N. Y., was a welcome caller 
at the Lumberman office on Friday of last week. Mr, 
Willis states that his firm is four months behind their 
orders for saw mill machinery and fully seven months 
behind on engines, although adding to their manufac- 
turing equipment all the time. 
_ Thomas F. Doyle, known to many readers of the Amer- 
ican Lumberman as “Tom” Doyle, has resigned his situa- 
tion as manager of the Pine Bluff & Western railway 
and of the Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company’s plant at 
Pine Bluff, Ark., and accepted a position with the Hay- 
Wood Timber Company, with headquarters at Little 
Rock, Ark. He will be general superintendent of that 
company’s interests in Arkansas. 

W. W. Butterfield, of the Norwood & Butterfield Com- 
pany, Norfield, Miss., was in Chicago last week on a 
business trip and visiting his family, who still reside 
here, Where until last year Mr. Butterfield lived as 
resident representative of the company. He stated that 
his concern had absolutely no fault to find with trade 
concitions or the volume of business being done, and the 
ccmpany’s only complaint was the reduction of prices 
by the association, which seemed to his company entirely 
unnecessary, 

8. W. Wyatt, a well known lumberman of this city, 
and Thomas G. Morris, of T. G. Morris & Co., cargo 
dealers, have recently been on a southern trip of 
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two or three weeks’ duration. The gentlemen were 
looking over southern timber lands and saw mill invest- 
ments. We understand that Mr. Morris some time since 
obtained some interests in that section, with which, 
however, he is not actively identified. During the trip 
Mr. Wyatt felt considerably indisposed and was forced 
to return home, so that he did not undertake to make 
any investments. 

The W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Company, hav- 
ing lost most of its facilities at the old place on South 
Jetferson street by fire, has purchased the site of the 
Chicago Steel Company, on the corner of North avenue 
and Noble street. The new property has been put in 
the best condition, and the W. A. Jones Foundry & 
Machine Company began to operate there on the first 
of the week. For a time at least a branch office will 
be maintained at the old stand, 59 South Jefferson street, 
Chicago, for the purpose of receiving orders, but the 
main office will be at the new address. 

T. R. Morgan, head of the Morgan Company, the sash 
and door manufacturer of Oshkosh, Wis., spent about 
a week in Chicago recently, including in his visit the 
banquet on Tuesday evening. He was accompanied by 
his two charming little daughters, and all were staying 
with friends in the city. Accompanied by them he came 
into the Lumberman office and it was the first time 
we believe that Mr. Morgan had in that way displayed 
his social side. He is one of the busiest men on earth 
and seldom takes time for more than a business call, 
and so this unusual visit was especially welcome. 

William A. Radford, of the Radford Sash & Door 
Company, of this city, won a substantial victory at the 
village election in Riverside on Tuesday of this week. 
Mr. Radford had been originally nominated for trustee 
on the regular ticket, but was dissatisfied with the plat- 
form and withdrew. He was then persuaded by his 
friends to become a candidate on an independent, ticket, 
and a lively campaign was inaugurated. When the votes 
were counted on the night after the election it was 
found that Mr. Radford had received 223 to his oppo- 
nent’s 74, which is the biggest majority ever received 
by a candidate for office in Riverside. 

The Lumberman enjoyed a call on Thursday from Cliff 
J. Mansfield, of the Long-Mansfield Lumber Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., and Frank N, Snell, of Milwaukee, Wis. 
These two gentlemen had met in Chicago for the purpose 
of completing arrangements whereby Mr. Snell becomes 
the representative of the Long-Mansfield Lumber Com- 
pany in Wisconsin, with headquarters at Milwaukee. 
‘there is no better known lumber salesman in Wiscon- 
sin territory than Frank Snell, and the Long-Manstield 
Luniber Company is to be congratulated on this acquisi- 
tion to its forces, for it is bound to result in a substan- 
tial increase of the company’s business in northern 
territory. Mr. Snell has been selling pine and hemlock 
to retailers in Wisconsin for years and was formerly a 
member of the firm of E. 8. Streeter & Co., at Milwau- 
kee. Later he was with the Brittingham & Hixon Lum- 
ber Company at Madison, but more recently he has been 
acting as sales agent for H. Zech & Co., of Ellis June- 
tion. He will act as the special representative of the 
Long-Mansfield Lumber Company, but will also continue 
to handle pine and hemlock lumber and cedar shingles. 

Freeman S8. Farr, of the H. C. Akeley Lumber Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., was in the city on Monday 
of this week, on his way home from Georgetown, S&. C., 
where he went at the request of the Atlantic Coast 
Lumber Company to inspect the plant now being con- 
structed. Mr. Farr was the suggester and part inven- 
tor of that ingenious piece of machinery known 4s the 
Allis Telescopic Double Cutting Band Mill, of which 
the E. P. Allis Company is now owner of the patents, 
and as the new plant of the Atlantic Coast Lumber 
Company will contain four of these band mills the 
managers were naturally desirous of having the benefit 
of Mr. Farr’s advice in the placing of the machinery. 
Mr. Farr confirms the advices hitherto published in the 
American Lumberman regarding the extraordinary char- 
acter of the new saw mill plant above referred to. He 
says that the company has something like a billion feet 
of timber, all located conveniently to the mill; and 
he believes that before the company gets through 
acquiring timber it will have secured fully two billion 
feet in the aggregate. The company is at this time 
building two Jarge boats, at a cost of $180,000 each, 
to be used in conveying the product of the mill to 
New York city for distribution. 





Opening of Navigation. 


The first boat of the season to leave for the east was 
the Jesse Spalding, grain laden, which sailed for Detroit 
early Tuesday morning. It was the vanguard of the Chi- 
cago grain fleet, consisting of thirty-four steamers, seven- 
teen steel barges and four schooners, and as soon as news 
was received that the Spalding had passed through the 
straits safely the rest of the fleet got under way as rap- 
idly as possible. During the week a few cargoes of lum- 
ber have come in from ports on Lake Michigan, but it 
is not expected that the Soo will be open before April 25, 
and as most of the boats will go north laden it will be 
after May 1, under the most favorable circumstances, 
before lumber begins to come down by water from the 
mill points on Lake Superior. 

Within the last week or ten days there has been con- 
siderable chartering from Lake Superior points to Lake 
Erie on a $3 basis and it is believed that will be the 
figure on lumber charters for at least several weeks. The 
same figure is expected to apply on lumber charters from 
Lake Superior to Chicago. On Lake Michigan the open- 
ing rate on lumber is $1.50 a thousand, an increase of 3 
shillings over the opening price a year ago. 
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The Quinnesec Log & Lumber Company, 
_ A new factor in the white pine and hardwood business 
in Wisconsin and the upper peninsula of Michigan is 
the Quinnesee Log & Lumber Company, whose offices are 
at 105 Grand avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., but whose mill 
is at Gladstone, Mich. The members of this company 
are George F. Johnson, until April 1 of the Hardwood 
Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, Wis.; L. A. Dahlman, 
a capitalist of Milwaukee, and W. H. Johnson, of Mari- 
nette, Wis., formerly of J. J. Johnson & Co. The mill 
is for the most part that which for a number of years 
was owned and operated by the Metropolitan Lumber 
Company, at Metropolitan, Mich., which has been bought 
and removed to Gladstone by the Quinnesee Log & Lum- 
ber Company. It is a circular and band mill, with a 
capacity of about 90,000 feet a day in hardwoods and 
125,000 in pine. The new company is backed at present 
by about 8,500 acres of timber lands. The company was 
incorporated in November last, but has been reorgan- 
ized under its present ownership. The company has a 
stock of 3,000,000 feet of hardwood logs to begin on 
and will further supply the mill by rail during the 
summer. The manager of the company will be George 
I’. Johnson, who is as well known in the hardwood 
trade as probably any man in Wisconsin, having been 
for years manager of the hardwood department of the 
Hardwood Lumber Company, and as such closely in 
touch with all branches of the northern trade and with 
consumers. It is probable that the planing mill at 
Marinette, Wis., formerly owned by J. J. Johnson & 
Co., will be operated by the new company without 
removal. It is admirably located and in every respect 
is a first-class plant, having been equipped about two 
years ago with a complete new outfit of S. A. Woods 
machinery. It will probably be operated not only in 
dressing the product of the Quinnesee Log & Lumber 
Company, but as a custom mill. It is the only planing 
mill in the north except the few located at saw mill 
plants, and in tact is the only one on the Green bay 
shore north of Oconto that is available for custom work, 





Blockaded by Floods. 


The heavy precipitation which caused such havoe in 
Texas moved eastward and this week was tying up the 
railroads in Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama. The 
floods in these states are reported to be the greatest on 
record caused by local rains. There are washouts with 
train service suspended on many roads, resulting in a 
blockade of the lumber movement. 

A telegram received on Thursday from Eastman, Gar- 
diner & Co., of Laurel, Miss., recounts these unprece- 
dented conditions, but adds that the mills of that firm 
are running and that it has a good stock of lumber from 
which to ship when conditions permit. 

The situation has really been and still is a serious 
one to the timber trade, for rush orders are held up 
with the others, and many of the mills are unable to 
run, while probably all of them are more or less handi- 
capped by the extremely wet weather and soft ground. 





A Catalog of Everything. 


A copy of the recently issued catalog of the Chicago 
House Wrecking Company, of Thirty-fifth and Llron 
streets, this city, has been received at this office. This 
publication, which is numbered 106 in the company’s 
consecutive list of catalogs, is the most complete and 
elaborate of any yet issued, containing many things 
that have not been in the previous catalogs issued by 
this company. The relations sustained by the Chicago 
House Wrecking Company to the lumber business are 
mainly in its purveying of second-hand lumber and 
woodworking machinery, together with belting, saw 
mills, saws, logging equipment, axes and many other 
items in which lumbermen and woodworkers are inter- 
ested. The company’s recent lumber enterprise was in 
the purchase of the Omaha exposition buildings, which 
it has already dismantled and nearly all disposed of. 
One of these buildings, the transportation, was destroyed 
by fire last week. But the latest reported exploit of the 
Chicag> House Wrecking Company and its greatest, 
also, was the purchase by it of the buildings of the 
Paris exposition. It is estimated that there is 75,000,000 
feet of lumber alone involved in this deal. Whether 
the purchase has been completed or not is still a mooted 
question. That arrangements are being made to that 
end cannot be doubted. 

The new catalog of the Chicago House Wrecking 
Company, before referred to, is a unique publication 
from the fact that it contains such a wide diversity 
of articles offered for sale, to enumerate which would 
be superfluous. Lumbermen and mill men are espe- 
cially interested in this pamphlet and can obtain one 
by addressing the company as above. 





HYMENEAL. 


Woodard-Ireland. 
On April 1] occurred the wedding of Miss Edith Ire- 





, land, of Ely, Minn., and M. C. Woodard, of the Tower 


Lumber Company, Tower, Minn. The wedding occurred 
at 6 o’clock at the residence of the bride’s parents. After 
the wedding breakfast the newly wedded couple departed 
in a private car upon an extended wedding tour in the 
eastern states. 

nee oe 


The Empire Lumber Company is engaged in construct- 
ing an extensive plant at Damascus, Washington county, 
Va. 








The Record. 





Alabama. 


Anniston—The Grant Lumber Company has engaged In 
the operation of a saw and planing mill 

Birmingham—The Jenks Lumber Company is opening a 
retail yard. 

Bessemer—Hall & Batson have built a saw mill. 

Watts—-The Union Coal & Coke Company has been in- 
corporated, with a capital stock of $100,000. The incor- 
porators are Belton Gilreath and Joseph Hardy, of Birming- 
ham. 

Birmingham.—Wood, Dickerson & Company, of Mont- 
gomery, have purchased a site upon which to build a sash, 
door and blind factory, to cost $50,000. 


Arkansas. 


Neal Spring—The Mammoth Pine Company has been in- 
corporated with an authorized capital stock of $200,000. 


Greenville—The Greenville Lumber Company lost its 
plant by fire April 9. ty 
Arizona. 
Tucson—Judge Benson is putting in a lumber yard. 
California. 


Placerville—S. J. Beach & Co. will add a shingle mill to 
their saw mill. 

Los Angeles—The California Redwood Pipe Company has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $60,000, by 8S. J. 
Smith, W. J. Woodward, W. E. Hampton, L. M. Smith and 
Fk. Hampton. 


Connecticut. 


Thompsonville—Robert C. Cooley, receiver of the Pease 
Lumber Company, has been authorized to sell the company’s 
property for $3,300. 

Groton—The Eastern Connecticut Lumber Company has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $2,500. 

Norwich—H. B. Porter & Son have been incorporated, 
with a capital stock of $2,800, as the H. B. Porter & Son 
Company, with the following officers and directors, who 
are also incorporators: H. B. Porter, N. V. Porter, Lorenzo 
Blackstone, C. Morgan Williams and James H. Gray. 


Florida. 


Pensacola—Baars, Dunwoody & Co. 
porated, with a capital stock of $300,000. 


Georgia. 


Waycross—The Satilla Manufacturing Company has its 
sash, door and blind factory ready for operation. 


Illinois. 


Chicago—The Central Molding Company has been incor- 
porated, with a capital stock of $10,000, by Percival Steele, 
Charles E. Selleck and L. W. Thompson. 

Compton—J. P. Engelmier has been succeeded by the 
Iiussey Lumber Company. 

Lerna—The Moore-Gabbert Company, of Mattoon, states 
that the report that it had purchased the yard of F, E. 
Randolph, at this point, was in error. 

Pierron—L. Kreble is reported sold out. 

Sycamore—The Frank C. Patten Company has increased 
its capital stock to $100,000, 

West Chicago—N. J. O. Roach, of the firm of Roach & 
Brandt, has sold his interest in the firm to William Haase, 
and the new firm will be known as Brandt & Haase. 


Indiana. 
McDonald has sold out to J. D. 


have been incor 


Cayuga—E. H. Shellen- 
berger. 

Evansville—C. L. Storrs has been missing for four weeks 
and H. M. Bird has been appointed receiver of the C. L. 
Storrs Lumber Company. 

Vranklin—The Franklin Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated, with an authorized capital stock of $6,000, by 
Samuel Harris, John H. Wooley and David H. Miller. 

Goshen—John F. Scott has sold planing mill to the 
Goshen Manufacturing Company.—The Goshen Furniture 
Company has sold its plant to Neidig & Drake, who will 
open a planing mill. 

Lewis a wee ee Ee 
at this point. 

Rochester 
ber business 


Pierson are in the lumber business 


Frank Brannenberg has engaged in the lum- 


Windfall—E. M. Todd has sold his saw mill to C. O. 
Young. 
Klkhart—The Elkhart Hardwood Company has been in- 


corporated, with a capital stock of $5,000, by B. C. Godfrey, 
¥. Lb. Godfrey, C. L. Munger and J. B. Martin. 


lowa. 


Irving—I. Henry of Belle Plaine has put in new yard 
at this point. 

Des Moines—The Standard Guide Board Company has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $2,500, by A. D. 
Cable, E. J. Boynton, A. C. Ring, T. 8S. Howard and H. L. 
Preston. : 

New Albion—-H. Luedke has purchased a half interest 
in the Gillette saw mill, F. Gillette retiring. 

Fort Madison—The W. B. Ballew Lumber Company will 
open a yard here. 

Ira—Charles Richards has opened a lumber yard. 

Clinton—cC. H. Baade succeeded Baade & Ruprecht. 

Kdgewood—-R. 8. Huntington has been succeeded by C. H. 
Adams. 

Neola—-The Neola Lumber Company has sold out to Ga- 
briel Rees & Co. 

Nora Springs—Adams & Gulbrandson are reported sold 
out. 

Sheffield—Thomas Bros. are succeeded by H. D. Mohr. 

Sumner—The Sumner Planing Mill Company has begun 
business. 

Cambridge—The B. L. Willis Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by H. A. & G. Kauls. 

Keota—A. Schotts has sold his interest in the firm of 
Louis Smith & Co. 

Luray—Pratts Bros. are doing a lumber business in con- 
nection with general store. 

Churdan—Odell & Fitch have sold out to Strong & Noel, 
of Rockwell City. 

Jessup—The Standard Lumber Company, of Dubuque, has 
opened a yard under the name of the Jessup Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Melford—-The Skewis Lumber Company has sold its yard. 


Kansas. 


Stark-——J. H. Osborn has bought out Wells & Farmer. 

Langdon—The Kansas Lumber Company, of Hutchinson, 
has opened a yard. 

Emporia—The Watson-Scott Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Watson-Ballweg Lumber Company. 

Gorham—-A. D. Gorham has been succeeded by Shaffer, 
Mills & Weidle. 

Wakefield—The Wakefield Lumber Company, reported last 
week as having been newly established, succeeded C. F. Dod- 
son in the lumber business. 

Russell—The Russell County Exchange Company has been 
succeeded in the lumber business by J. D. Mack & Co. 

Parsons—The Parsons Lumber Company has engaged in 
— gork sab 

aron Springs—-Edberg & Peterson are reporte 
‘been succeeded by Lee Bros. ” + ee 
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Kentucky. 


Pineville—The T. J. Asher saw mill had a fire with loss 
of $5,000, destroying dry kiln, lumber shed and 200,000 feet 
of lumber. No insurance. 

Vranklin.—W. IF. Gobard & Co. 
Gobard Lumber Company. 


Louisiana. 


Shreveport—The Signor Lumber Company, Ltd., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by Geo. W. 
Signor, William EF. Dixon and James Powell, with George 
W. Dixon as president and William I’. Dixon as vice-presi- 
dent. 

Corinth—The Ketcham Lumber Company has sold out to 
R. F. Young, of Corinth, and H. B. Will, of Fruitdale, Ala., 
who will incorporate under the name of the Corinth Lumbe1 
Company, with a capital stock of $25,000. 


Maryland. 


Cumberland—Thomas Burger has sold to his 
interest in the business of Thomas Burger & Son. 

Waynesboro—I*. H. Darby has begun in the lumber and 
coal business. 


are succeeded by the 


sons his 


Massachusetts. 


larmingham—The A. Fales Sons Company has been incor- 
porated, with a capital stock of $30,000, by H. T. Fales, presi- 
dent, Arthur N. Bent, treasurer, and Ed. 8. Taylor, superin- 
tendent. 

Kast Windsor- 
mill. 

Great Barrington—The Berkshire Woodworking Company, 
operating the woodworking department of the C. R. Brewer 
Lumber Company, has been dissolved. 

Winchester—H. M. Emmerson & Co. have been succeeded 
by Blanchard, Kindall & Co. . 


Michigan. 


Kivart—Hillyer Bros. will put in a saw mill. 

Menominee——-The Harding Shingle Company has been in- 
corporated., 

lsenton Harbor.—The Peninsular Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000, by E. D. 
Weimer, of Ludington, L. W. Goodenough, of Detroit, and H. 
A. Gray, of Kenton Harbor. 

Central Lake—The Central Lake Manufacturing Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $52,000, by C. 
W. Likens, of Sebewaing, G. F. Brown, of Charlevoix, H. 
Chamberlain and G. A. Brown, of Central Lake. 

Mason—‘The lumber firm of Hansen & Michelsen has dis- 
solved partnership and is succeeded by Hartwick & Michelsen. 

Harbor Springs—J. L. Thompson has engaged in the lum- 
ber business. 

Detroit-—-F. W. May has been succeeded by the limited 
partnership of the . W. May Company with a paid-up capital 
stock of $12,100. 

Lake View—The 
been incorporated. 

Boyne Falls—J. D. Robbins has sold his saw mill to Guy 
M. Davis. 

Saginaw—S. I’. Derry has engaged in the wholesale lumber 
business. 

Tecumseh—J. M. Hammond & Co., of Clinton, have engaged 
in the lumber business at this point. 

East Springport—Charles Snow and Lute Ferguson have 
purchased a saw mill. 

Midland—Charles Brown is building a planing mill. 

Fenton—Messrs. Barth and Wynneparry, of Detroit, wil) 
erect a sash, door and blind factory. 


Minnesota. 


Chaska—-M. H. Muyres will open a lumber yard. 

Astoria—The Laird-Norton Lumber Company and _ the 
Hayes-Lucas Lumber Company, of Winona, will each open 
a new yard; also at Ivanhoe, Lake Hendricks, Currie, Jeffers 
and Storden. 

Currie—The Laird-Norton Lumber Company, the Hayes- 
Lucas Lumber Company, of Winona, and L. P. Doolittle 
& Co., of Minneapolis, will each open a lumber yard; also at 
Storden and at Jeffers. 

Correll—I. M. Richardson & Co. are in the lumber busi- 
ness at this pvint. 

Wavasso—Smith & Koenig, hardware and lumber, have 
sold their lumber business. 

Minneapotis—Norquist, Larson & Co. have been succeeded 
by Larsou & Neelander, who will continue the business. 

St. Paul-—The Midway Manufacturing & Lumber Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, by 
’. H. Ivey, E. Ivey and W. A. Hammond, all] of St. Paul. 

Correll—The Kiholtz & Richardson Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by KE. M. Richardson & Co. 

Minneapolis—The lay & Morrison Lumber Company has 
engaged in the wholesale lumber business. 


I. E. Shaw has purchased the Torrey saw 


Stebbins Manufacturing Company has 


Norcross—-Andrew Lund has been succeeded by F. S. 
Strong. 
Willmar-—Johnson & Kinney have added a lumber yard to 


their elevator. 
Mississippi. 
Glendora—tThe Schulte Hardwood Lumber Company has 
been incorparted, with an authorized capital stock of $20,000. 
Saucier—The Palmas Lumber Company is operating a saw 
and planing mill at this point. 


Missouri. 


Ellsinore—The Ellsinore Lumber Company is reported sold 
out. 
Harviell—J. W. McDaniell is operating a saw mill. 

Louisiana—The LaCrosse Lumber Company has discon- 
tinued its wholesale lumber business, but will continue the 
retail business. 

St. Louis—Teckemeyer & Hader are in the hardwood lum- 
ber business. 

Sarcoxie—J. W. Allen has sold his lumber business to 
Faulkner & Snodgrass, of Bolivar. 

St. Joseph—The W. D. Bennett Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the J. B. Bruce Company. 


Montana. 


Libby—-Wm. Criderman is building a shingle mill. 

Basin—The Basin Lumber Company is reported out of 
business. 

Kalispel—Jesup & Smith are operating a saw mill. 

Big Timber—The Midland Coal & Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with an authorized capital stock of $10,000. 


New Jersey. 


Downer—Downer Bros., general storekeepers and lumber- 
men, have agreed to dissolve partnership, and that Arthur 
Downer, their father, be appointed receiver for the purpose 
of winding up the business. 


New York. 


Enfield Center—McDaniel Brothers will erect a shingle 
mill in addition to their saw mill. 

Odessa—The planing mill firm of Fowler & Brown has been 
dissolved by mutual consent, W. G. Fowler purchasing Mr. 
Brown's interest. 

Troy—Frank A. Thompson has leased the planing mill of 
Joseph B. Bingham. 

. Vernon—The Cedardale Lumber Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital of $15,000, by N. W. Carpenter, 
H. Peterson and W. Gottschalk. 

New York City—John H. Goetze & Co. have engaged in the 
commission hardwood lumber business. 

Arcadia—F’. N. Painter has engaged in the operation of a 
planing mill and sash and door factory. 

— A. & O. W. Bugbee have sold to Elvenhead 

aint. 
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Johnstown—Levi Stephenson has been succeeded by Steph- 
enson & Newnham. 

Warwick—Vail & Vail have gone out of business, being 
succeeded by B. F.. Vail. 

West Valley—C. Ehman has been succeeded by Christian 
Ehman & Son. 

New York City—E. J. Buckley has been succeeded in the 
wholesale lumber business by Buckley & Woodhull.-The 
Grand street molding mill has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $10,000. 


North Carolina. 


Elm City—The Dennis-Simmons Lumber Company, with 
capital stock of $50,000, is installing a saw mill plant. 

Winston—The Long Leaf Pine Lumber Company has been 
incorporated by Lindsay Patterson, John Waddell and 
Charles Cox. 

Greensboro—G. W. Alley, jr., is engaged in business ag 
manufacturer and wholesaler. 


North Dakota. 


Crystal—The St. Hilaire Lumber Company will put in a 
yard; also at Hensel. 
Ohio. 


New Castle—The Michigan Lumber Company will locate a 
box factory. 

Toledo—The Toledo Lumber Company has sold out to 
Campbell Bros., of Fostoria. 

Kast Liberty—John Johns has sold out to the Rausch 
Manufacturing Company of the same place.—Van Hyning & 
Sons have been succeeded by C. M. Van Hyning, Nelson Van 
Hiyning being deceased. 

Carlton—Dickson & Oberderfer have been succeeded in the 
retail lumber business by J. C. Oberderfer. 

Alva—H. K. Bickford has engaged in the lumber and coal 


business. 
Pennsylvania. 
—— Samuel Downs has moved a saw mill from 
wimer. 
or Daniel Fritz has sold his interest in the saw 
mill. 
York—-The Red Lion Match Company has been incor- 


porated, with a capital stock of $40,000. 

Vhiladelphia—W. W. Sampson, reported last week as 
having discontinued business, is succeeded by Joseph P. 
Pearson. 

Pittsburg—Richmond & Hardie have been succeeded by 
George E, Hardie. 

South Carolina. 


McColl—The McColl Novelty Works, manufacturing sash 
and doors, has been incorporated, with a capital stock of 
$15,000. The incorporators are I. P. Tatum, T. B. Gibson, 
A. W. Morrison, C. W. Spencer and Charles Iceman, 

South Dakota. 

Harrisburg—It is reported that the St. 
Company will put in a yard at this point. 

Tennessee. 

Bristol—J. 8. Stone & Bro. have been succeeded in the 
lumber and planing mill business by the Stone Lumber Com- 
pany. 


Croix Lumber 


Texas. 


Clancey—-The Pine Land Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated, with a capital of $30,000, by R. A. Carruthers, 
L. Carruthers and A. P. McCormack, all residents of 
Clancey. 

Dallas—The Conway-Leeper Company has _ been _incor- 
porated, with a capital stock of $100,000, by J. O. Conway, 
= —: H. W. Leeper, of Waxahachie, and R. Craig, of 
Jenton. 

Dallas—The Dealey Lumber Company has amended its 
charter so as to increase its capital stock from $10,000 
to $20,000. 

Houston—The Big Tree Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated, with a capital stock of $25,000, by Charles Dil- 
lingham and F. A, Swinden. 

Yoakum—T,. A. Hill & Son will open a lumber yard next 
August. 

Manor—-The Manor Lumber Company, of Calcasieu, has 
sold its business at this point to Gibbs & Rich, of Thornton. 


Vermont. 
Burlington—The Vergennes Manufacturing Company is 
rebuilding the plant recently destroyed by fire. 
Bennington—I*. A. Thompson has leased the planing mill 
of Joseph Bingham. 
Virginia. 
Virginia—The Bristol Door & Lumber Company is build. 
ing a saw mill. 
Clifton Iorge—George K. Anderson has sold his planing 
mill to E. 8. Wickline. 


Washington. 

Spokane—The Loon Lake Lumber Company has been In- 
corporated, with a capital stock of $12,000, by G. H. Cur- 
tice, J. N. Jones, J. B. Rogers, J. C. Harshpool and H. L. 
Kimball, all of Spokane. ¥ 

Tacoma—The Great Western Box Company has been In- 
corporated, with a capital stock of $2,500, by A. Weinberg, 
Merritt Terrell and K. L. Bird. : 

Deming—-McLeod & Bros.’ shingle mill has been acquired 
by Loggie Bros. ; 

Iiverett—Parker Bros. have recently begun a new saw 
and shingle mill business at this point. 


West Virginia. 


Kenova—The R. W. Kennedy Company, of Grafton, Is 
operating a saw and planing mill at this point. 

Charleston—The Buckeye Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated, with a capital of $2,500, by J. P. Gasser and 
others, of Paulding, O. 


Wisconsin. 


Menominee—The Kinney Mercantile Company is putting 
in a new lumber yard. 

Green Bay-——-Hugh McDonald is enlarging his planing 
mill and will hereafter manufacture sash, doors and blinds. 

Oconto—Mayor Hardon and Dr. Ellis, of Ashland, and Gen. 
A. C. Fuller, of Belvidere, Ill., will build a saw mill. 

Green Bay—J. 8S. Chase has sold his interest in the Green 
Bay Planing Mill Company and will devote his time to the 
DePere Lumber & Fuel Company at DePere. 

Readstown—Ewer & Co. have sold out. 

Rhinelander—O’Coner & Son have sold their saw mill to 
Wright & Thiel, of Watertown. 

West Superior—Chas. Lange has been succeeded by the 
Lange Bros. Lumber and Fuel Company.—The West Superior 
Lumber Company has sold planing mill to the American Lum 
ber Company. 

Wisconsin. 


Laconia.—The R. Connor Company, Marshfield, will locate 

a double band hardwood mill here. 
Wyoming. 

Carbon—The Carbon Timber Company has been incor- 
porated for the manufacture of lumber and ties, with a cap 
ital stock of $50,000. Incorporators, 0. Gramm, of Laramie, 
L. R. Meyer and C. L. Wagner, of Carbon. 

New Brunswick. 

Douglastown—Charles T. Monroe, of Boiestown, has pur- 
chased a saw and shingle mill. . 

Nova Scotia. 


Upper Prospect—Captain John EB. Simpson, of Yarmouth, 
will build a saw mill. 
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Manitoba. 


Carmen—J. E. Campbell has sold his lumber business to 
Hiram Hickling. ; 
Ontario. 


La Riviere—M. M. Keating has purchased H. V. Boot’s 
interest in the Jumber business, the new firm being known as 
Rutherford & Keating. 

Wallaceburg—McDonnell & McDougall have dissolved part- 
nership, Mr. McDonnell succeeding to the old business, while 
Mr. McDougall will start a new lumber yard in Hast Wallace- 
burg. 





SPRING CUSHION FLOOR PLATE. 

Josh Billings once said the trouble with men is not 
that they don’t know enough, but that they know so 
much that “ain’t so.” Saw mill men know a great deal 
about the successful operation of a mill and they also 
know that there are many more things which might be 
developed to increase the facilities and perfect the oper- 
ation of a mill. One of such possible developments is the 
spring cushion floor plate for steam niggers as shown in 
the advertisement of Quinn & Co. on page 99 of this 
jssue. It is not a mill, but the importance of it to a mill 
is immediately evident to the practical mill man. It is 
simple, will avoid many stoppages of the mill, will save 
many a millwright’s bill and greatly facilitate the hand- 
ling of logs. It eliminates all danger of knocking out a 
floor plate and is well worth investigating. 

rrr" 

The A BC exhaust fan, manufactured by the American 
Blower Company, of Detroit, Mich., is being used in con- 
nection with the exhibit of woodworking machinery at 
the Paris exposition, made by the J. A. Fay & Egan Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, O. fhe A B C fan already has a 
deserved popularity both in this country and in Kurope, 
which will doubtless be increased by its use in connec- 
tion with this exhibit. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 

Trade during the past month has been disappointing 
in many respects. There has not been the usual zest to 
spring demand. ‘Two reasons are given for this: One 
is that owing to heavy purchases of yard stock during 
January and February retailers anticipated their ordi- 
nary spring wants to a large degree, and the other is 
that unfavorable building weather during March and 
April prevented the consumption of the stock in retail- 
ers’ hands. But whatever may be the reason, it is evi- 
dent that buyers, from the wholesalers down to the con- 
sumers, are bearish, except in the case of such whole- 
salers as have made heavy purchases at the mills. The 
light trade for a few months past has resulted in taking 
the feather edge off of prices and on some things a 
slight reduction is to be noted, though in a general way 
it may be said that the market is well sustained. Manu- 
facturing demand is holding up well and it is the opinion 
among manufacturers and wholesalers that a little gocd 
weather will stimulate the country trade and bring it 
up to an average for the season. Within the last two 
weeks heavy rains have prevailed throughout a con- 
siderable portion of the southern territory, interfering 
with mill operations as well as cutting off to some 
extent the previous fair demand from retailers. Strikes 
in the building trades are exerting a disturbing intlu- 
ence on the situation. Although the labor troubles so 
far reported are local in character, their influence is 
far reaching, especially the contest which is being car- 
ried on between the contractors and labor unions in Chi- 
cago. It is hoped that efforts which are now being made 
to ‘settle the Chicago strike will prove successful and 
result in a clearing up of the labor situation by May 1 
or soon thereafter. Another disturbing element was 
introduced this week by the shutting down of several 
mills operated by the American Steel & Wire Company, 
which at first was taken to indicate a possible break in 
the iron market. It is now understood, however, that 
this was purely in the interest of a stock jobbery scheme 
and as such the depressing effect should be only tem- 
porary. 








_Many of the mills in the white pine field are in opera- 
tion and the situation as to the future of prices will 
soon be defined. Reports from interior mills are more 
encouraging this week than they were a week ago. Ship- 
ments from Minneapolis show an increase, although the 
salesmen are still off the road. New price lists are 
being sent out by interior mills in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, containing slight alterations from the old list 
but indicating no change of feeling on the part of mill 
men in regard to values. At the cargo mills the situa- 
tion is practically unchanged. Manufacturers are hold- 
ing out for old prices but no large sales are reported of 
late. Buyers expect a lowering of values on piece stuff 
and low grade inch after the mills shall have been in 
Operation for a short time. There has already been an 
easing off on piece stuff at interior mills, but it is 
thoug!it that the surplus of this stock has been largely 
absorbed and that prices will be held more firmly during 
the coming thirty days. The scarcity of inch lumber is 
expected to hold up the market on boards. There may 
be a slight reduction later, but with as good a demand 
48 was had last year the market ought to remain firm all 
through the season. Navigation on Lake Michigan 
Opened this week with the departure of the grain fleet 
from Chicago and a few cargoes of lumber have arrived 
at that port from Michigan points. The Soo is not 
Open, however, and lumber is not expected to move by 
water from Lake Superior until after May 1. 

- * * 


Prices on western hemlock are holding up well and 
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an increase in the number of inquiries is reported from 
most of the railroad mills in Wisconsin and Michigan. 
In the east demand fer hemlock is somewhat apathetic 
at present and there is occasionally a report of price 
cutting, but on the whole the market is well sustained. 


* * * 


Demand for yellow pine yard stock shows some 
improvement of late, according to reports from St. Louis, 
Kansas City and other Jarge distributing centers, though 
business is not by any means as brisk as had been !ooked 
for at this season. In the southwestern territory farm- 
ers have been busy recently in the fields, but the early 
work is about over and it is expected that there will be 
considerable repairing and new building on the farms 
within the coming thirty to sixty days. Different reports 
are received in regard to prospects for building in the 
towns of the southwest. Possibly there will not be so 
much work of this character as there was last year, but 
in a general way it may be said that reports from retail- 
ers in that section indicate about an average season’s 
business in most localities. There has been an accumu- 
lation of yard stock at Missouri and Arkansas mills 
within the past two months, but the surplus is not suffi- 
cient to cause any particular feeling of uneasiness now 
that prices have settled down to a uniform basis. The 
new list which went into effect on April 16 is regarded 
as representing about as low prices as will be in effect 
this spring and thus one incentive for retailers to delay 
buying is removed. The call for car material and bill 
stuff of all kinds is exceedingly heavy, with prices firmer 
if anything than they were sixty days ago. Demand 
is also active for export timbers and clear saps at prices 
which six months ago would have been deemed excessive. 

* * * 


In the North Carolina pine district there has been a 
slight accumuation of stock at some of the mills recently, 
but this is not due to a lack of orders. Stormy weather 
has interfered with shipments and that alone is respon- 
sible for the accumulation referred to, as practically 
everything in pile has been sold. Vessels for coastwise 
shipment are in good supply, but there is complaint 
about shipping facilities for the lumber from North 
Carolina pine ports to European countries. Foreign 
inquiries for North Carolina pine stock are increasing 
steadily. There is no evidence of any weakening in the 
price situation. 

* * a 

Cypress is in strong demand with prices exceedingly 
firm. ‘The only complaint that is heard from any diree- 
tion is in regard to a shortage in the supply of dry 
stock. The cypress mills have been running steadily all 
through the winter, but orders have been sufficient to 
clean up everything in shipping condition, in spite of 
the fact that dry kilns have been utilized to an unusual 
extent. Cypress manufacturers have taken a conserva- 
tive position in regard to prices during the past year 
and probably will not make a further advance at pres- 
ent, although some justification for such action could 
be found in the shortage of the supply. 


© * * 


The principal feature of the eastern situation this 
week is the flurry in spruce at New York. Owing to the 
arriva! of about thirty cargoes on that market prices 
were forced down from $2 to $4 a thousand, and the 
report of this break at first caused considerable con- 
steination at the spruce mills. But mill men were quick 
to recognize the reasons for the break and to appreciate 
the fact that it was only a temporary condition. So far 
there has been no lowering of prices at the railroad 
inills, and the break referred to at New York probably 
will have no other effect than to make cargo shippers a 
little more careful in the future about forwarding sup- 
plie-. At Buffalo and Tonawanda and other eastern 
markets which distribute western lumber in the eastern 
territory considerable complaint is still heard of light 
trade. It is evident from these reports that the east 
has not felt the quickening of demand that has been 
experienced to some extent in the west. Our Boston 
correspondent, however, reports that building prospects 
are improving and at Toledo it is stated that although 
business is not particularly active several large indus- 
trial projects have been undertaken. Pittsburg also 
reports an apathetic condition in building, but qualifies 
the report with a statement that architects have plenty 
of work on hand, thus indicating a speedy improvement 
in building operations. 

* * * 

No change is reported in conditions on the Pacific 
coast. Lumber prices are strong, the demand for export 
is good, rail shipments to eastern territory continue to 
show a steady increase and prospects are flattering for 
a good local demand during the coming season. The 
shingle mills in Washington, or at least a large per- 
centage of them, shut down the first of the month, and 
it is probable that some of them will not start up again 
until May 1. No announcement has been received here 
as yet of the proposed advance of five cents a thousand 
going into effect, but it is admitted that the closing 
down of the mills should result in a firmer market. 
There have been a few offerings of shingles in Missis- 
sippi river territory lately at a little below the list, but 
these were car's in transit on which eastern wholesalers 


were willing to sacrifice a small part of their expected’ 


profits in order to dispose of them promptly. 


* * + 


The hardwood market in general retains all of its 
former strength. In many woods offerings are a little 
freer, but the scarcity of dry stock in all lines continue: 
to be a feature of the situation. There is plenty of quar- 
tered white oak to be had if immediate shipment is not 
a requirement, while thick maple and birch are also in 
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plentiful supply. Offerings of white ash are said to be 


somewhat more numerous, but this wood is still consid- 
ered good property at old prices. Now that the logging 
season is ended it is not believed that there will be any 
surplus in the cut of northern hardwood this season; 
neither is it expected that the southern output will be 
heavy enough to cause a serious break in prices. In the 
south there has been some interference with mill opera- 
tions during the past month, owing to heavy rains, and a 
wet season such as the southern mills had a couple of 
years ago would result in cutting down the expected out- 
put by a considerable percentage. There is a good 
demand for hardwoods from all of the industries, except 
perhaps the building trades and interior finish factories. 





Northern Pine and Spruce. 





Chicago. 


Yard dealers have concluded that there is not to be. 
an active demand for general yard stock this spring. 
Trade this month has been better than it was in March, 
but the improvement was not so great as had been looked 
for. Two reasons are given to account for the slackness 
of spring business. On the one hand the cold and stormy 
weather has interfered with démand from the country, 
while in Chicago strikes in the building trades have cut 
the requirements for that purpose down to a minimum. 
So far the efforts of the contractors to go ahead and 
finish up work on hand with non-union labor have not 
met with pronounced success, but it now appears that 
there is some hope of a settlement in the near future. 
Until such a settlement shall have been effected the city 
building demand is bound to be light. In regard to eoun- 
try trade, the season is now so late that farmers will 
postpone making needed repairs and improvements until 
after the early work is done in the field. Thus the 
outlook for ordinary yard stock is not particularly flat- 
tering, but the situation is saved to some extent by a 
good demand from manufacturing sources. 

The box factories are still taking lots of low grade 
inch, while the demand for factory lumber is in excess 
of the supply. There is no feeling of weakness as to 
prices, except perhaps on short piece stuff, and on this 
the market is firmer than it was a couple of weeks ago. 
Dealers have reached the conclusion that it was a mis- 
take to send out lists based upon $15.50 for short piece 
stuff. The association list all along has been on a $16 
basis and it is asserted by several dealers that $16 could 
be as easily obtained as $15.50. Competition from 
interior mills in the north has been the main reason 
for letting down the price and it is now realized that 
this competition really does not cut much figure as far 
as the wholesalers are concerned. Their principal trade 
in piece stuff is in Chicago ordinarily, or in mixed cars 
through the country, which are placed in this market 
because they cannot be secured promptly from the north. 
It is not unlikely that yard prices will be restored to 
the $16 basis on piece stuff within a short time and it is 
also probable that prices on good lumber will be advanced 
from $1 to $2 a thousand. Another possibility is an 
advance of 50 cents a thousand on No. 2 boards in 8, 10 
and 12 inch widths. This grade has been selling within 
$1 of No. 3 boards and an advance of 50 cents a thousand 
will place it just half way between present prices for 
No. 3 and No. 1 boards. There is a shortage in this 
market of all inch lumber, but otherwise stocks are in 
better shape than they usually are at this time of the 
year. 

A few cargoes of lumber have reached here from Man- 
istee and Ludington, but navigation is not yet open to 
Lake Superior and it is expected that not much lumber 
will come from points on that lake by water to Chicago 
for at least another two weeks. This delay in the open- 
ing of navigation will have a tendency to stiffen freight 
rates, as it is likely to cut off at least one trip for the 
boats. Dealers here expect to see prices at the cargo 
mills ease off a little after the mills get started, though 
the mill men have given no intimation that they are 
willing to accept lower prices than those asked during 
the winter. 

A cargo of piece stuff from Manistee was offered on 
the market this week, but had not been sold up to Thurs- 
day noon, The stock was not thoroughly dry, and as 
the dealers here have been keeping up their piece stuff 
assortments with rail shipments from the north, the 
demand for that class of material is not sufficient to 
allow a cargo of it to be disposed of without some 
trouble. Up to this time there has been no weakening 
in the piece stuff prices previously asked at the cargo 
mills, but it is the opinion of dealers here that asking 
prices will soon be lowered. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 14. 











LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
Dd cdke édedadtiecccs cave wncocveqaddacenes dtdned 18,875,000 5,734,000 
TE ei cncccvcccoduceccéshecccess cocqidaclecneeses 15,562, 2,962,000 
DRGUOGO Bin oe ees cccccccccens sedece code decses 3,313,000 2,772,000 
RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 to APRIL 14 INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
Di nvtnceletedl nddheg ices svig idee cite cdsauaasye 279,389,000 64,521,000 
WD v0cc decodccccccccce Q9OW00t 0606 obec ceocéncoes 211,197,000 24,686,000 
ia ie cde bo cine wees aces coosinsoves 68,192,000 39,835,000 
SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 14. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
SEED ic cdcs cece c6e0 ccc cece suc cnccdens sectsoecses 16,489, 583, 
WEED a ddccccces déccve specviscccscesccnscasdeue cess 13,652,000 4,063,000 
PRGPOGDD A dere. cvedscctctcdscstcacesacsenenes 2,837,000 1,520,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO APRIL 14 INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES 
WOOD sida ss cdondcdde skcnadacavetes secvediasedgion 212,260,000 51,592,000 
WEED adceccticcedcons etne deen cous sendeuscdeudedsas 188,680,000 37,515,000 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


3usiness is feeling the effects of better weather, and 
is much improved, with the prospects of showing a 
steady gain from now on. The shipments this week 
are considerably over 1,000,000 feet more than they were 
last week, and this in spite of the fact that Friday was 
a holiday, when no shipments were reported, and the 
further fact that the traveling men are not on the 
road. ‘The receipts of lumber show a decrease over 
those of the previous week. 

A large part of the business now being received comes 
from the regular yard trade, which is taken as an 
indication that the farmers are now the consumers. 
Spring work on the farms is well along, and with a few 
days of good weather there will be every reason for a 
brisk demand. Prices are firmer than they have been 
for some time and the situation is particularly bright 
for a good season’s trade, 

The new price lists are being issued and mailed to 
the trade. It is likely that the traveling men will not 
go out on the road until May 1. 

The beginning of the sawing season finds the stocks of 
lumber in pile in this city shorter than they have ever 
been known at this season. The dimension situation 
has been considerably relieved and for the first few 
weeks the manufacturers will saw boards. Sales of 
green lumber have already been made,and the mills will 
socn be running at full capacity, there being a sufficient 
quantity of logs in the river and on the drive. 

The following is a statement of the receipts and ship- 
ments for the past week: 

Shipments, feet. 
1,545,000 


Receipts, feet. 
300,000 


Wednesday 


Pere eer 585,000 3,000,000 
EET cstedondeeseeetve 300,000 1,860,000 
| CPL err ee 375,000 1,470,000 
DEY is ocec ears neae 225,000 900,000 
ONE. Ss bene od sed ends 1,785,000 8,775,000 
Preceding week ......... 1,965,000 7,380,000 
PEE Cee PE ere 1,395,000 
eee rey re ee Pra 
- 





Saginaw, [lich. 


The wholesale pine market on the Saginaw river isn’t 
enjoying a boom just now. The yards hold about all of 
the available stock on the river and no lumber in big lots 
is changing hands. There is no weakness in prices. In 
fact, there is not enough stock in first hands here to cre- 
ate any activity, Some of the mills are running, but it 
will be some time before lumber cut in April and May 
will be in good shipping condition, and there is going to 
be no overproduction in this part of Michigan. Logs are 
coming dewn in large quantities by rail, but the greater 
quantity is hemlock and hardwood. The pine output will 
be limited here, but this will not affect local dealers, who 
buy extensively at outside points. 

In the yards business is by no means as active as had 
been expectea. Dealers complain that there is a very 
moderate inquiry. In a word, the volume of business is 
not vearly so large as expected and there are some com- 
plaints among yard men. So far as known there has 
been no cutting of prices and very little disposition is 
manifested to do so. As it is, the consensus of opinion is 
that there is going to be a shortage in the white pine 
e@utput. 

The only apparent activity noted in the city is in box 
material. The box factories are fairly busy and some 
mills are having a fair run. The call for box material 
holds out good. 


eee 


Kansas City, Ilo. 


There is little improvement in the white pine demand 
fm the southwest, the demand being noticeable to a 
greater extent at the river towns than anywhere else. 
The dealers in the smaller places are buying white pine 
only where they cannot induce their customers to tuke 
something else, and I find that cypress, cedar, spruce and 
redwood are taking the place of white pine in the upper 
grades at many points, while on common nothing is being 
used to any extent except yellow pine. There has been a 
noticeable lack of white pine representatives in this ter- 
ritory for several weeks, and whether they will not work 
this section this season, or whether they have been with- 
drawn pending some change in the list, is a question with 
the dealers, 





New York City. 


Prices are held quite firmly for eastern spruce, with 
13-foot stock especially strong and active. Lath by 
cargo are quoted at $3.50 to $3.75. Northern pine is 
not yet coming into the market, nor is the call for it 
strong enough not to be supplied from stock at hand. 
Prices do not weaken. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


It is strange to find people in the white pine trade 
still complaining of the effects of the big snowstorm of 
the first of March, but such is the case. Very much of 
the business of the month was spoiled by it and there 
is not a full recovery from it yet. A salesman, for 
instance, states that he lately went over his route and 
found that some of his customers were just unloading 
the cars he had shipped them from the former trip. 
Business in this branch of the trade is fully a month 
later than it was expected to be and there is as yet no 
real promise of greater activity, except that the weather 
has now turned warmer, for the first time since the snow 
left. There ig considerable call for low-grade pine and 
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norway sells fairly well at firm prices, but the eastern 
retailer appears to be much better supplied than he 
usually is at this time of the year and for the most part 
refuses to add to his stock just now at any price. It 
has been a mistake to push sales in the east, for the fact 
is merely used to prove that somebody is eager to sell. 
This does not appear to be true here, for dealers are 
aware that as a rule they cannot replace their stock for 
what it cost them. Of late there has been very little 
buying on the part of wholesalers, as those who set out 
to wait are still doing so, saying that they can make 
their present stock last till it is known what turn the 
price is going to take. As a rule it is not believed that 
the refusal of the east to buy liberally will have any 
more serious effect on the trade than to create a certain 
amount of dullness for a time. 





Boston, Mass. 

White pine is enjoying just about the usual demand 
and, with the scarcity of stock unchanged, its high 
price has in some cases formed the stimulus for the 
in-rushing of other kinds of woods as substitutes; but 
there are those in New England who will not accept 
any substitute for pine and will continue to use it at 
whatever cost. There are some offerings of straight cars 
of various dimensions and grades, but few desirable 
mixed cars can be picked up at one place. Manufacturers 
apparently are convinced of a continued and ready 
market and no one appears to be hungry enough for 
orders to suggest a concession in price, 

Spruce holds firm at the prices named by the asso- 
ciation. Some slight and insignificant concessions may 
be possible on bills which are easy to get out, but any- 
thing else brings the full association price and in some 
cases more. The shortness of the New England cut as 
a whole has an undoubted effect, in spite of the fact 
that every mill capable of turning a wheel was in 
operation during the winter. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


White pine prices are being maintained, excepting in 
instances where a few parties found themselves long 
on certain stock. This will account for the statements 
made that offers of upper grade stuff have been made 
at from $2 to $4 off. The lower grades are holding 
their own at firm figures and the supply is plentiful. 

The spruce situation is firm and nothing has been 
heard of a shading of the price in any quarter. The 
volume of trade is not what might be looked for, but 
it equals the January business, which was exceptionally 
good. There is no reason to suppose other than that 
spruce will hold its present value well into the year, 
at all events. 





Cincinnati, O. 


Unseasonable cold, rainy weather undoubtedly had its 
effect in depressing trade or keeping it from expanding 
the past week. Inquiries, however, were sufficiently 
frequent to be encouraging and trade in no sense war- 
ranted serious complaint. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. 


Some of the local dealers say that they are pleased to 
note a slightly increased demand for ties, but thus far 
there has been no particular boom in the price, although 
values are somewhat steadier. The railroads have been 
recently sending out inquiries and evidently intend to do 
some buying of ties this year after all. Cedar posts and 
poles are quite firm and stocks are not heavy. Cedar 
shingles are feeling the improved sentiment and are in 
fairly good demand at better prices. 











Hardwoods. 


Chicago. 


The wholesale hardwood dealers doing a general busi- 
ness in carload lots throughout the country are still 
having a big trade. As a matter of fact these concerns 
have been busy steadily throughout the winter and their 
spring trade is starting in vigorously. The demand for 
hardwoods is apparently inexhaustible, coming from 
every section of the United States, as well as from Can- 
ada and also from across the water. The natural tend- 
ency is for a big trade through the spring, but it will 
probably be circumscribed to some extent by the scarcity 
of dry stock. Many wholesalers are already complaining 
that they have disposed of all or nearly all of their 
stock of some varieties of hardwood lumber and find 
themselves unable to replenish sufficiently to keep them 
going until the new cut is in shipping condition. How- 
ever, some of the leading dealers have husbanded their 
resources in this respect and say that while they are 
not seeking new trade they are well fixed to care for 
their regular customers, and are not particularly desir- 
ous of accommodating those buyers who send inquiries 
and orders to them only because they cannot obtain the 
stock elsewhere. 

The idea of there being a moderately heavy stuck for 
this season’s use is generally accepted among hardwood 
men here. In the Wisconsin and Michigan woods there 
is little talk of a surplus. On the contrary, the impres- 
sion obtains that in basswood, Wisconsin red oak; brown 
ash and rock and soft elm there will be no morc stock 
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available than can be used in the trade of an ordinary 
season. In maple and birch, however, it is generally 
assumed that stocks will be ample for all contingencies, 
Concerning southern woods it is safe to say that there 
will be more stock available in nearly every variety than 
was the case last year. At the present time, however, in 
most kinds of lumber dry stock is exceedingly scarce, 
with the exception of quartered white oak, which is 
offered freely. Prices are correspondingly lower. White 
ash is in fairly good condition with regard to both sup- 
ply and demand and prices seem firm. Cottonwood sells 
freely, mostly in large lots. Gum is moving actively, 
especially in the better grades. Common and culls at 
the present time seem to be somewhat more neglected 
than they were, although there is still a good demand, 

Trade in the city is extremely quiet for local delivery, 
although there has been a noticeable improvement 
within the last two weeks in spite of the strike. The 
general opinion concerning the strike is that it will be 
settled within a month or so, but at the present time 
prospects are not altogether encouraging for an early 
resumption of work. Building operations are almost 
nothing and will not probably amount to much until 
the labor complications are disposed of. When this 
occurs, a quite active demand will be created in the 
city of Chicago for all sorts of lumber. 








Minneapolis, Minn. 


Local conditions remain. unchanged this week. Some 
manufacturers are negotiating to sell their winter’s out- 
put, but manufacturer and seller seem to be somewhat 
apart as to sentiment, the manufacturer taking a decid- 
edly firm view of the situation and not being willing 
to make any concessions even to move large lots. It is 
reported that some basswood lumber sawed during the 
winter is curing rapidly and ought to be on the market 
within a comparatively short time. Hardwood lumber 
for railroad work, such as ties and finishing lumber for 
carwork, is still in good demand. Local hardware men 
report an exceptional demand for hardwood wagon and 
implement stock from dealers and small manufacturers, 





St. Louis, Mo. 


There has been little change in the hardwood situa- 
tion since last report. Receipts of this market are still 
less than they should be at this time of the year, and 
there is no difficulty being experienced in holding local 
wholesale prices up to a satisfactory basis. The whole- 
sale yards are buying freely and are in the market for 
practically all grades and thicknesses of the woods usu- 
lly sold on this market. City salesmen report some 
slackening in the factory demand for certain classes 
of stock but an investigation shows that this is entirely 
due to the present building situation. On the other 
hand the furniture, wagon and agricultural implement 
factories are running on full time and are easy buyers 
of stock meeting their requirements. The box factories 
are particularly busy and are contracting heavily for 
future deliveries of cottonwood and gum. Their stocks 
of lumber, always light at the opening of river naviga- 
tion, are below the normal and they are absorbing all 
offerings at good prices. 

Country conditions show lighter sales thus far dur- 
ing April than during the first half of March, but this 
is explained by the fact that the early spring rush was 
a matter of immediate necessity on the part of the 
factories and they are now buying only in amounts 
equal to their consumption. Wholesale yard stocks 
show an ample assortment of green lumber but dry is 
scarce and hard to locate in any part of the country. 
At present there is a strong call for red oak, both plain 
and quartered. Local opinion is that red oak is not so 
plentiful as white in all of the wholesale markets. 

Cottonwood is coming in more freely than at last 
report and several sales of log run, measured merchant- 
able, at $16.50 to $17 were made during the past few 
days. River receipts of gum on old contracts aggre-~ 
gated about 800,000 feet and the demand is strong. 
Poplar squares are moving easily and are in larger 
receipt than at any time this year. The present demand 
is strongest for small sizes of 8 and 9 foot lengths. 
Wholesale stocks are being replenished on upper grade 
poplar. The price situation remains firm with only a 
few almost imperceptible changes. 








Kansas City, Mo. 


The hardwood situation has not changed materially at 
this point. There is a fair demand for everything in the 
hardwood line, at prices that are entirely satisfactory to 
the manufacturers, and there is quite an inquiry from 
the dealers just now for common oak for bridge work, ete. 








New Orleans, La. 


Hardwoods for export are moving briskly. The easing 
off of the freight rate situation reported last week has 
been further augmented. Tonnage has increased and 
freight rates have fallen off. Prices are practically un- 
changed and from reports there has been but little 
alteration in the domestic demand. The outlook for the 
year is all that could be asked. 





New York City. 


Ash is the most satisfactory feature of the hardwood 
market. It is being held unusually firm at $44 for 
inch widths, while 14 to 2 inch, firsts and seconds, bring 
$50. There is a disposition to shade quartered white oak 
and it is a trifle easier at $62 aud $63 for firsts and 
ner Poplar is very scarce, and the price continues 

Tm. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is some report of increased easiness in quar- 
tered white oak and ash, an occasional outside mill man 
or wholesaler offering these woods at a reduction, but 
Buffalo dealers are united in the feeling that there is 
not stock enough of either anywhere to warrant any 
drop in price or effort to unload. There is so little sur- 
plus in any sort of hardwood that it must come high 
hereafter anyhow. With this idea in view and wishing 
to combat the report from the east that over-soliciting 
has injured the seller’s position in the matter, some of 
our dealers are taking their men off the road and promise 
not to do any more drumming till quartered oak is 
where it should be. An increased amount of maple is 
making its appearance, which has had its effect on the 
market, but the demand is good, especially for flooring, 
and prices will be fairly maintained. As to all other 
hardwoods without exception they are strong, with sup- 
ply Jess than it should be. 





Boston, Mass. 


A thorough canvass of the situation in hardwoods, 
as in other woods, develops the fact that at present, 
and apparently for an indefinite time in the future, 
the situation is undoubtedly strong. Reports here and 
there of lower prices on some of the hardwoods either 
are not true or, if chased to earth, are found to relate 
to carloads of trash which are being bought up with 
the sole desire of getting something off the present high 
range of prices. The movement in all classes of lum- 
ber, hardwoods included, is beyond doubt only moder- 
ate, but as long as the available stock remains as small 
as it is the conditions fit each other exactly, and it 
is not easy to decipher any way in which prices could 
materially decline. A visit to Buffalo by one of the 
prominent hardwood men of Boston was instructive. 
When asked about the reports of lower prices from 
there the manufacturer exhibited one pile of very nar- 
row stock, averaging not over seven inches; that was 
one of the lots on which the so-called “cut” had been 
made. Another pile of red and white Nashville stock 
represented another source of lower prices. The good 
stock from Indiana still brings its own good price. 

Quartered white oak is quoted at $68 to $70 for 
inch, and $72 for 14, 14 and 2-inch. Plain white oak 
is rather stronger in tendency than ever, and is easily 
worth $47 for 3 inch and $50 for 14, 14 and 2 inch. 
Mixed colored stock, manufactured by country mills, 
sells for $3 to $5 less. Ash is very little in demand 
in this market, especially the thick stock, and one or 
two large forced sales have been a feature of the market. 
Stocks are still light in volume and prices remain about 
as for the last few weeks. There is a fairly good de- 
mand for elm, with strong prices, and, in view of the 
stocks in sight, the prospects for a well established price 
for some time to come are good. 

There seems to be an increased demand for maple. 
A number of manufacturing enterprises are using thick 
maple in place of thick ash and the movement is rather 
brisk than otherwise. Prices remain fairly firm, at 
about the top figures; 1, 1} and 14 inch sells for 
$30, 2 inch $31, 24 and 3 inch $34.50, and 4 inch $36. 
Considering the prices which have been paid for log 
run stock, manufacturers of maple flooring can put for- 
ward no reason why flooring should not remain as high 
as ever and, if trade should develop the demand rea- 
sonably to be expected, even a slight advance might 
be looked for. 

Basswood has developed quite a popularity for this 
market, and sales are reported at satisfactory prices. 
A great deal of it goes into the manufacture of picture 
moldings. One hears of sales at $31 to $32 for 1 inch 
No. 1 and 2, $33 to $35 for 1} and 14 inch and $35 
for 2 inch, 





Philadelphia, Pa. 

The general market is quiet, and it is noted that there 
have been more offerings than formerly. Dry stock 
continues scarce. Red oak and basswood are in good 
demand, but quartered white oak shows a weakening. 
Chestnut culls are in request and there is a fair demand 
for common and for first and seconds. Maple is searce 
and firm in tone. 





Hemlock. 





Demand for hemlock is a little slack just now, as it 
has been for a month or so past. But the light trade, 
the slight weakness in white pine and norway piece stuff 
or the lowering of the yellow pine price list seem not to 
have affected hemlock values in the least. Neither does 
the knowledge that there has been a large increase in 
the cut of hemlock logs in the western territory appear 
to be causing any weakness. The comparative cheapness 
of hemlock has led many retailers to handle it, not only 
im piece stuff, but in sheathing and roof boards as well; 
and the resultant increase of general demand, both pres- 
ent and prospective, is the chief factor in keeping prices 
up to the old basis. The high prices which hemlock is 
bringing in the eastern territory are likely to attract 
most of the Pennsylvania product in that direction, 
Which would leave the Ohio field for the Michigan mills, 
while the Wisconsin product is finding a steadily increas- 
ing market in the states bordering on the Mississippi 
river. Hemlock might not be able to withstand further 
price reductions on northern and southern pine, but it 
1s abundantly able to maintain its present relative posi- 
tion with those woods. 





New York City. 


Although the demand is a little lighter than it has 
been, prices are held just as firmly now as they were 
several months ago. The mills are busy now on old 
orders and the rest is really not at all unwelcome to 
both the dealers and the manufacturers. It will give 
them a chance to catch up. As it is now the claim 
is made that there are orders enough to keep the mills 
busy till August or later, so that it is quite probable 
that the market will be hungry before they are ready 
for first demands. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dealers in hemlock report it very firm in price and 
though more plentiful than formerly not by any means 
overstocked and not likely to be slack right away, espe- 
cially as all recent advances in price were made purely 
to stave off orders, according to the statements of the 
large dealers. Hemlock has always been such a cheap 
wood that it could not be made to pay to carry it in 
stock here except in small retail quantities, especially as 
the mills were not far away, but some of the dealers will 
carry it hereafter. There has been no advance in price 
of late. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


The market is apathetic. The stocks in the yards 
have not been moving with readiness during the week 
and the yard men find no incentive to add to them. 
The weather conditions have much to do with the slow- 
ness of movement, in the opinion of judges, and: the 
consensus of opinion among the leading dealers is un- 
changed, namely, that seasonable weather will quicken 
things and create the demand that, by depleting yard 
stocks, will force the retailers into purchasing. The 
list prices are being adhered to by the leading houses, 
but there has been no small amount of cutting in some 
quarters in order to induce trade. 
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Poplar. 


Chicago. 


No perceptible change has occurred in the local poplar 
market within the week. Demand is still good, with 
prospects of its increasing steadily from this time forth. 
Dealers are well satisfied with the way tieir poplar is 
moving, and were they able to buy it on favorable terms 
would be satisfied still better. As it is they are not 
able to at all times purchase what they need for yard 
stock and consequently are doing more or less of a hand- 
to-mouth business. The poplar market appears to be in 
good position, and while the mills have received a large 
quantity of logs during the recent tides it is now said 
that a full season’s supply has been obtained in but few 
instances and in rare cases only has the quantity of 
logs at hand amounted to more than sufficient to keep 
the mills running for two or three months ahead. How- 
ever, there is every indication that the mill men will be 
in much better position as regards stocks than they had 
anticipated a month or two ago. But at the same time 
stocks are not apt to be larger than the requirement, 
and prices show more of a disposition to advance than 
to decline. 








Boston, Mass. 


Poplar is in its usual good demand. Available stocks 
are somewhat thin as yet. Poplar holds the position of 
one of the stiffest varieties of lumber in the market so 
far as price goes. It is interesting in view of the dark 
predictions of six months ago, of awful slumps and 
confusion in the poplar market. One cannot put the 
price on something he has not got down very low, and 
with the peculiar conditions of weather and water 
which have held in the poplar districts it is not likely 
that the price can sag off for an indefinite time to 
come. No large blocks of stock are coming in and, 
although the demand is quiet, yet it is more than equal 
to the supply. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 

Poplar continues to be in request and at stiff figures. 
In some quarters it is thought that the scarcity will 
not be so pronounced after the next thirty days have 
passed, but this is drawing on the future. It is scarce 
in this market now, but somehow there always appears 
to be enough stuff to fill requirements, 





Cincinnati, O. 


Several leading poplar men of this city happening 
to be together the other day seemed at first inclined 
to the opinion that busine§s was not as good as it had 
been. During the arguments, however, that this propo- 
sition drew out the unanimous opinion resulted that 
business when viewed from nearly every available and 
practicable standpoint, was better than it had been for 
some time, being in fact of the quiet, but steady and 
solid quality that is really the most desirable. Their 
first miscalculation resulted from a superficial and too 
hasty analysis. Certain it is that there is no change in 
prices. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The new list went into effect on April 16 but it has 
really made little difference in the yellow pine price 





situation. Few people have been taking advantage of 
the open market to dump any great amount of stock 
and the list as it now stands has been the basis of 
quotations for at least ten days. Some people have 
continued to unload on some items but have stuck to 
the list on nearly everything, 

Mill stocks are in much better shape than they were 
a week or so ago. In a number of cases individual 
stocks show a greater supply of some one item than 
of the others, but a canvass of the local people shows 
very few who are long on the same item. Viewed as a 
whole there are no overstocks and, in many districts, 
the opposite is the case. 

Anent the new list a kick is being made by some of 
the Texas people that the valuation made at the St. 
Louis meeting is less than they desire to put their 
stock on the market for and they are inclined to the 
belief that it is a better policy to hold back than to 
push sales at the present time. The Texas manufac- 
turers have great confidence in the situation, declar- 
ing that the prospects compared with other years are 
particularly encouraging. This same opinion is being 
expressed by the manufacturers east of the river and 
by those along the coast west of the river, they hav- 
ing no complaint at either an over supply of lum- 
ber or lack of demand. Those east of the river report 
a much better trade than there was a few weeks ago. 
The trade to the Missouri river district is about the 
only trade which does not show a satisfactory increase 
and this gives reason for complaint from some of the 
Missiouri and Arkansas mills. 

The present demand continues strongest for common 
lumber, bill stuff and all grades of flooring and ceiling. 
Some of the Alabama and Mississippi mills lay par- 
ticular stress upon the demand for flooring and ceiling 
and report a shortage in all grades. Orders for bill 
stuff are plentiful in all of the yellow pine country. 

Strictly local sales have been small during the week. 
A few contracts for bill stuff have been awarded but the 
strike in the building trades precludes a strong demand. 





Chicago. 


Representatives in this market of the yellow pine mills 
report a good general demand for all sorts of stock in 
this and outside territory. In the city proper, however, 
the demand is still light in consequence of the strike 
existing in the building trades. But even here there 
has been shown an improvement in the demand in the 
last week or two. The outside demand is unusually 
active, especially for shipment into the middle territory 
of the north. Selling representatives who have recently 
visited points in Ohio, western Pennsylvania, western 
New York, Michigan and Indiana say that there is a 
very fair demand in that section, but it would probably 
have been better had prices been maintained, as many 
buyers are now keeping out of the market, anticipating 
a still further decline. The new list which went into 
effect April 16 is generally regarded, however, as a fair 
valuation for the stock, and if it is maintained doubt- 
less the next two or three weeks will see some quite 
lively buying. 

Yellow pine men say that their local southern demand 
for stock is apt to be heavy this season owing to the 
extensive building that is going on all through that 
section. This will absorb a great deal of lumber that 
in previous years has been forced on northern markets. 
They report the export trade also as extremely active 
at all of the coast mills and this trade is apparently 
increasing. Some of the mills located conveniently for 
the export trade are having all they can do to take care 
of the orders that are coming in. Reports also go to 
show that there is an active demand for car material 
of all kinds. A leading yellow pine concern in this city 
representing several mills in the south says that it has 
enough orders on hand to keep the mills busy for three 
months for car material alone without taking another 
order. In consequence of this demand, the price on car 
material seems to be firmer than ever and there are 
several who predict that it will even advance shortly in 
spite of the decline in general yard stock. All the mills 
that are equipped for getting out car material report the 
same condition of affairs with them, namely, heavy 
orders and not much prospect of the volume abating for 
some time to come. 





Kansas City, Mo. 


The new yellow pine list went into effect Monday, 
and practically all of the wholesalers at this point 
have adopted this list as their selling price. I find that 
there are a few lists in effect that are under these prices, 
but in most cases they are issued by concerns that do 
not produce enough lumber to influence the market one 
way or the other. While no one can safely predict the 
future of the yellow pine market after the antics of 
the past few months, the chances are that the present 
list can be maintained without much trouble. The list 
of January 15 was too high. It occasioned a general 
protest from dealers all over the country, and came 
at an especially bad time for the dealers of this section, 
as the railroad companies had just advanced their rates. 
It was at a season when there was no demand and the 
dealers held back their orders whenever possible for 
the purpose of breaking the market. They succeeded 
ar the manufacturers well know. The April list is con- 
sidered by most of the dealers as about in line, and they 
will not seriously object to paying these prices. The 
manufacturers who were anxious for orders a few weeks 
ago have been able to fill up, as they were allowed to 
make any prices they might see fit to move items of 
which they had a surplus, and at this time the yellow 
pine mills are reported to be well supplied with orders. 
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There is also a disposition on the part of the strong 
concerns to use every effort to maintain the new list, 
and as the prospective demand is good and there is an 
active call for yellow pine for export, for car and rail- 
road material and for heavy construction work, the 
indications are that the producers of yellow pine will 
from this on have enough business so that they will not 
have to make concessions. 





New Orleans, La. 


There is little change in the report in the yellow pine 
market, conditions remaining about the same as they 
were last week. Prices are at about the same notch 
and the feeling is, if anything, a little bit better. 
Locally, the trade is opening up to a considerable extent, 
some big orders having been placed within the past 
week. ‘The export demand continues good and while 
there is room for a little improvement in the outlook 
manufacturers are very well satisfied. 

eee 


New York City. 


Things are very quiet in the yellow pine market. 
There are not many inquiries, and yet in spite of these 
conditions prices have not weakened materially. In 
North Carolina pine the call is much better and prices 
are firm, the full list of the Norfolk association being 
maintained. Vessel rates are easier at $2.50 to $2.75. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. 


A review of the situation throughout the North Caro- 
lina pine country generally gives evidence of a happy 
state of affairs existing in all departments of business. 
There is a gain in stock noticeable at some of the 
mills, which shows shipments to be lighter than the 
cut. This can be accounted for by the prevalence of 
stormy weather and everything in pile pretty much is 
blanketed by orders. Prices are firm in all lines. For- 
eign inquiries and orders are becoming more plentiful. 
Letters of inquiry from lumber dealers in Spain, France 
and Italy relative to North Carolina pine have been 
received by manufacturers here during the past month 
which shows how far-reaching the name and character 
of this estimable wood is. 

The lack of adequate shipping facilities for lumber 
to the ports of these countries seems to be the only 
obstacle standing in the way of a big trade. 

Vessels are plentiful at $2.50 for New York and sound 
ports, $3.50 to Boston. 











Cypress. 





Chicago. 


There are no discordant notes in the cypress doxology, 
every representative of the manufacturing industry 
appearing to be satisfied with his present trade and 
future prospects. ‘There is in fact an excellent demand 
for cypress in nearly every section of the country and 
dry stocks are scarce and at a premium. In this market 
there is a fair trade, but it is naturally restricted by the 
unfavorable labor conditions, which it is to be hoped 
will be changed for the better at an early date. Sales of 
cypress tank lumber are quite heavy, in fact, much heav- 
ier than warranted by the stockavailable. Finishing 
lumber is in fair request. Prices on all items are being 
firmly maintained. 





St. Louis, Mo. 


Local sales were not particularly heavy during the 
past week; nevertheless a very fair amount of stock 
changed hands. ‘The demand shows plenty of strength 
and there is no troublesome feature in the situation 
except the scarcity of stock at mill points. With con- 
ditions as they are there can be no promptness in fill- 
ing orders and there is, consequently, a smaller business 
being done than would be the case if dealers could figure 
on a quick delivery basis. River receipts during the 
week aggregated about 900,000 feet, all being on old 
orders. The rail movement was also rather light, but 
was fully up to the normal for this season of the year. 
Shipments to the country were entirely satisfactory, 
being heavy in both straight and mixed car lots. Local 
stocks have not improved, receipts and sales being very 
nearly equal. 





Kansas City, Mo. 


The cypress market is firm in tone and the volume of 
business exceeds the capacity for prompt shipment. The 
manufacturers are making no effort at the present time 
to secure mixed orders for yard stock, as mill stocks 
are badly broken and dry lumber is scarce at most 
points. Some sizes are plentiful and orders fitting these 
items can be filled promptly, but as a rule the mills are 
from thirty to sixty days behind on their shipments, 
and it is hard to find a mill that will guarantee ship- 
ment in less than thirty days. On cypress lath they are 
still further behind, and the majority of the mills are 
sold about ninety days ahead. Prices are exceedingly 
well maintained and there has been a recent advance on 
a number of items, noticeably short sidewalk plank, 
which went up $3 a thousand. Dealers in this territory 
are using cypress more freely than they ever did before 
and there is a very noticeable increase in its demand 
at the larger places for mill work. 
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New Orleans, La ; 


The cypress situation last week was up to the aver- 
age as compared with any week since the first of the 
year. The demand was extremely heavy, principally for 
selects, firsts and seconds clear and tank stock. The 
volume of business from west of the Mississippi has 
been better this year than any former year, and the 
mills have been taxed to their utmost to fill orders. 
Every consumer who buys a carload of cypress wants it 
shipped right away. For this reason salesmen have been 
restricted to orders calling for grades which could be 
furnished with reasonable promptness. The agents of 
the Southern Cypress Company in the northwest report 
that that territory will furnish 25 percent more busi- 
ness this year than last, if the manufacturers are only 
in position to take care of the orders. The mills are 
getting a nice business also from Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. Orders from the extreme east and 
northeast territory have fallen off during the last week, 
This is attributable, however, to bad weather which 
has been noted for the past few days. To sum up the 
situation, however, it can be said that all the cypress 
mills in this territory have every bit of business they 
can take care of for the next six or eight weeks and the 
indications are that there will be a market for all the 
cypress that the mills in the south can manufacture in 
the entire year. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


The surprising strength of cypress is one of the fea- 
tures of the lumber trade. Nobody can get stock enough 
to meet the demand and should there appear any more 
than the present supply other dealers would take it up. 
Occasionally a white pine dealer undertakes to go into 
cypress, but he soon finds that it is too hard to get and 
gives the idea up. The apparent demand for it is on 
account of it being cheaper than white pine. 





Boston, Mass. 

The cypress manufacturers have made haste more 
slowly during the past six months in advancing prices 
than any other class of mills, and they are, in conse- 
quence, in as strong a position today as any lumbermen 
in the country. They have full confidence that there 
is room for even stronger prices on cypress lumber, 
and a slightly increased demand from the building busi- 
ness would undoubtedly demonstrate this fact. The 
fact is stocks of dry cypress are very low indeed, both 
in Boston and in the south. Here and there a small 
bite may be obtained, but anything like an available 
large stock to draw from is unknown, 





Shingles. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


Market conditions continue unchanged, with values 
well sustained and a prospect that the market will be 
stronger. Demand is showing a slightly stronger tone. 
Advices from the coast state that an effort is being 
made there to keep the mills closed until May 1, in 
which event this market would undoubtedly be stimu- 
lated and prices might advance. 





Kansas City, Mo. 


Red cedar shingle prices are firm and the mills seem to 
have the situation well in hand. There were rumors that 
the mills would again shut down this month for want of 
orders, but in this territory the demand is improving, 
and if the improvement is general all over the country 
it is not likely that they will have to close down in order 
to hold their prices. The shingle men here report quite 
a heavy inquiry and are looking for a nice demand during 
the next thirty days or so. 





New Orleans, La. 


The shingle situation remains unchanged. ‘There is 
an extraordinarily heavy demand for 5-inch shingles 
from east of the river points and these orders, owing to 
conditions, cannot be filled very promptly. Five and 
6-inch shingles are being called for by Missouri and 
Kansas and there is a market at present for all the 
shingles that can be manufactured. In this connection 
it may be stated, however, that the mills are not just 
now making as many shingles as formerly, for the 
reason that they are manufacturing as much lumber out 
of logs as is possible, for there is as good a demand for 
low grade cypress lumber as there is for the upper 
grades. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. 


The receipts of hogs in this city are hardly sufficient 
to supply the consumptive demand, and consequently 
packers are not in the market for pork barrels or for 
lard tierces. The only sale reported this week is one 
of a parcel of ash pork barrels at 75 cents. Prices for 
lard tierces are only nominal, sales being confined to an 
occasional smal] lot. 

According to one handler of cooperage stock there 
has not been a time in the past twenty-five years when 
the demand was so dull as at present. Even the demand 
for slack barrel cooperage has fallen off, and although 
prices are quoted about the same as a few weeks ago, 
no one seems anxious to make purchases. 





Advertisements will be inserted in this departm 
at the following rates: . aa 


For one week, - - - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - ~ - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement, 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’: paper. 


Wanled-Cmployees 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS FILER 
For circular oak mill, capacity 30 000 feet per day. 
ddress ‘1’. 5,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LOGMAN. 
One who js thoroughly experienced in buying walnut Jogs es- 
pecially. and who understands also how to dress such logs for ex- 
port. Only a first class experienced man with the best of refer- 
ences need apply. 
Address “I. H, 28,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MOULDING MACHINE MAN. 
First class; one whois familiar with the business, and capable 


of taking entire charge of trim department Location near New 
York. Address 


“MOULDING MACHINE,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED-—AT ONCE, FOREMAN. a 


A first class German  preend working foreman for city lumber 
yard, doing largely retail business. Good steady job for the right 
man. Address ‘‘T, 17,"’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-STENOGRAPHER 
Who understands bookkeeping and who has had experience in 
the lumber business. Lumber tallyman familiar with cypress 
grades. ddress T GORDON REDDY, Jr.. 
Agent for Estate Wm. Cameron, Bowie, La. 




















WANTED-IN A ST. LOUIS MILL. 
A first class hardwood band saw filer. Work is steady. 
best of references required. 
Address *'T. 16,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—A PRACTICAL AND EXPERIENCED 
Lumberman to take charge of saw and planing mill plant. 
Would prefer man with some capital, One of the best locations 
in the long leaf pine district of Louisana. 
Address BOSTON LUMBER COMPANY, Selma, La. 
WANTED-SALESMEN 
To handle Washington red cedar shingles as side line. 
Address ‘“*T. 6,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 

We want first class talent as inspector and salesman of hard- 
wood lumber. none other need apply. Write us with references 
as to sobriety, honesty and ability. We can use several good 
men atonce. Address ‘T. 18,’ cure of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TEAMSTERS AND YARD NEN. 
Teamsters for logging with four and six horse teams. $2.50 per 
day, yard men $2.00, one yard foreman #250 and one mill black- 
smith $3.00 per day. Board #500 perweek. Steady work. Apply 
to THE MANCOS LUMBER CO., Gradens, Colo. 


WANTED-—BAND SAW FILER. 
A strictly first class band saw filer for ourdouble band mill. 
Address THE CYPRESS LUMBER CO., Apalachicola, Fla. 
WANTED-—SALESMAN. 
A first class, aggressive and well posted traveler for Illinois and 
Indiana. Must be able to figure ordinary odd work. 
THE U. N. ROBERTS CO., Davenport, Lowa. . 


WANTED-LUMBER YARD FOREMAN 
By Chicago wholesale yard, must. be under 40 years of age. Ger- 


man or Scotch preferred. Address 
“S. 8.”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-STENOGRAPHER 
And onparee operator one who understands bookkeeping pre” 
ferred. Steady employment. By large lumber manufacturer in 
the south. Address “‘S. 7,” care of American Lumberman 


WANTED-—PRACTICAL SAW MILL MEN. 
To go south with families, healthy location and steady work. 
Address “'S. 9." care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—A STENOCRAPHER 
And assistant bookkeeper. Youngsingle man preferred 
stating age, experience, references and salary wanted. 
central Kentucky. 
Address. ‘‘R. 6,’ care of American Lumberman. 


Very 
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WANTED—A FIRST CLASS CIRCULAR FILER. 
Also first class sawyer, in long leaf yellow pine mill located in 
central Alabama. one but the best need apply. Give refer 
ences, Address, *‘L. L. Y. P.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 
Good man to do cutting out in sash and door factory. 
good moulding machine man. Address 
HYDE, MURPHY & CO.. Ridgeway, Pa. 


WANTED-—SALESMEN. 

Three first class lumber salesmen. High class only need apply. 
State experience, the territory accustomed to traveling, and 
give references. Address, 

“R. 4,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TEN GOOD MILLWRIGHTS 
And one first class millwright for scratch boss and foreman. 
Must be familiar with E. P. Allis Co. machinery. . 
Address F. E. VAN ALSTINE, Did, Johnson Co., Tenn. 


WANTED-FOREMAN. 
A first class sash and door factory foreman. References re 


quired. State wages. ress 
“P, 18,” care of American Lumberman. 
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